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HE American Catholic Historical Society has 
been organized for the purpose of gathering 
and safely housing all documents, books and 
relics which can be of use in the production 


of American Catholic literature or which may 


be necessary for the writing of the history of 
the Catholic Church in America. ‘The Society 
_has been very successful so far. "This is the 
Sixth volume of ‘‘ Records,” which it is giving 
to the Catholic public. You can greatly aid 
this work by becoming a member. ‘The 
Society needs members in every part of the 
world. Join the movement, and you will be 
surprised at the result of combined effort in 


a good cause. 


*® 


THE ACADIANS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
[BY ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. ] 


“Those of the Acadians (or Frénch Neutrals) who came 
to Philadelphia were provided with quarters in a long 
range of one-story wooden houses built on the north side 
of Pine street, and extending from Fifth to Sixth street.” 
—(Watson’s Annals, Vol. I.) 


I sit alone at my window ; 
The twilight lowers its veil, 
And, soft thro’ the violet shadow, 
The stars peep far and pale. 


Just over the way, the houses 
Melt from sight, like the snow, 
And in their stead arises 
A vision of long ago ; 


4 A dream of the day departed, 
When (near the pine trees’ belt) 
The simple soul’d, meek-hearted 
Acadian exiles dwelt. 


Dissolved are bricks and mortar— 
The children of Grand-Pré 
, Fill all that ancient quarter 
; With huts, long past away ! 


The low huts of the brethren 
: Of sweet Evangeline, 
| _ Flower of the poor French Neutrals, 
In meadows still and green! 
Near by, the Quaker Almshouse 
Stretched long and low and red, 
Where Gabriel, the lost one, 
_ Lay dying on his bed. 


\ 


’Twas thro’ its doors, heart-broken, 
His sweetheart passed that day, 

Leaving her love-dream’s golden rose 
A heap of ashes gray. 


> 
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Up yonder square, dear reader, 
If wand’ring thoughtfully, 
You'll find the little grave-yard 

Of Hoty TRINITY ; 


And there, amid their brethren, 
Tis said, they slumber sweet, * 
Evangeline, the faithful, 
. With Gabriel at her feet. 


The moss creeps o’er the marble, 
The rank grass wilts or waves ; 
_ The wild birds come to warble 
Where ivy clothes the graves ; 


And o’er them floats the singing 
Of the old German choir, em 

The church-bells’ mellow ringing . 
From realms purer, higher. 


The busy streets around them ” 
Are full of change and stir; F 
No sound of strife can reach his life, — | 
And all is peace for her/ | be, 


* * * * * * 


The Past (outside my window) 

The Present blurs and blots ; 
a hs : I see naught in the shadow . 
we Of white Acadian cots, 


Save two fair phantom models 
Of pure devotedness— 

EVANGELINE BELLEFONTAINE 

And GABRIEL LAJEUNESSE ! 


yas In their nameless graves, ‘the lovers are sleeping ; ¥ 
a ‘Under the humble walls of the little Catholic ch ircl 
_ In the heart of the city they lie.” : ; 
_ —Longfell 
been 1 much contention as to site, eek, 
* = ‘ ‘, se 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, 


Lawrence F. Flick, M.D.., 


TO THE 


American Catholic Historical Society. 


DECEMBER 18, 1894. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—Another year of usefulness 

- and prosperity in our Society has rolled around and it 

again becomes my pleasant duty to address you. As your 

executive officer I have excellent opportunity to watch the 

development of our organization and to observe in what 

directions it can be extended and improved. Many valu- 

- able suggestions have came to me from members, and re- 

flection upon them and upon my own observations have led 

me to conclusions which I deem it proper to lay before 

you. 

During the current year our Society has suffered some 

loss in membership, which can be accounted for partly by 

_ the financial stringency of the times and partly by a mis- 

understanding of the objects and purposes of our organiza- 

‘tion. ‘The loss has in part been made up by acquisition of 
new members. 

For the purpose of making clear to all what the objects 
and scope of work of our Society are, I will again briefly 
state them. They are: First, to gather and properly 
care fora grand Catholic reference library. Second, to 
write the history of the Catholic Church in America. 
_ And third, to stimulate the production of American Cath- 
olic Literature. An American Catholic reference library 
means one of the largest and most important collections 
of books that have ever been made. It will have to con- 
tain all the important manuscripts of the early Catholic 
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missionaries, the valuable Catholic Americana, which are 
now being so much sought after, the books, documents, 
etc., beating upon the history of the Catholic Church in 
America during a period of four hundred years and every- 
thing that can be of use toa Catholic student or writer. 
When this valuable library has been collected, and not 
until then, will it be possible to write the history of the 
Catholic Church in America. Meanwhile, however, our 
Society can and will publish and place within reach of 
scholars and writers such unpublished documents as come 
into our possession and will cultivate a taste for Catholic 
history by writing and publishing Catholic historical 
sketches. By placing inspiring objects and the proper 
Catholic historical data within the reach of our many 
brilliant Catholic writers, we will stimulate the produc- 
tion of a Catholic literature which will carry its good in- 
fluence, not by direct teaching, but by coming from a true 
Catholic heart, dealing with a Catholic subject and breath- 
ing the Catholic spirit in home life and daily occu- — 
pation. 

Such a grand scope of work is bound to meet with ap- 
proval from all intelligent Catholics and only needs to be 
properly brought before our people to be successfully ac- 
complished. The unparalleled prosperity of our Society 
so far shows with what spirit our movement is taken up © 
by those who understand it. What can we do to bring © 
our work more prominently before the Catholics of the — 
country? ‘There are different avenues by which we can 
reach the people. Much can be done through the aid of 
the Catholic press. The fruits of our labors will so 
materially benefit the Catholic newspapers and magazines 
that we are justified in asking their co-operation on the 
score of reciprocity.’ The kind notices which we have 
received from Catholic journals in the past makes me feel 
confident that their columns are always open to our mem- 
bers for contributions upon the subject of our work. Let 
our literary members lend a hand and keep our project be- 
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fore the public. Much can also be accomplished through 
competent agents. Some effort will again be made in this 
direction by the Board of Directors. Valuable assistance 
could be given to the Board by our members sending in 
names of persons who would likely be interested in our 
work. Perhaps the most effective way, however, of mak- 
ing our work understood andappreciated, is to bring it into 
the Catholic home by interesting the Catholic women of 
the country. A beginning has been made in this direc- 
tion in Philadelphia by organizing a Woman’s Auxiliary 
Committee. A great deal of work has been mapped out 
by this committee and much practical good has already 
come from its preliminary efforts. Could not similar 
auxiliary committees be organized in other cities? 
Asatule a work which demonstrates its usefulness re- 
ceives the support of the people. We ought to bring out 
as strongly as possible the educational capacity of our 
organization. The Board of Directors has, during the 
current year, very wisely taken steps looking to the intro- 
duction of a course of illustrated lectures on Catholic his- 
torical subjects for the year 1895. ‘This course will be 
given on the highest possible plane and will stimulate 
Catholic talent in this field as well as educate our people 
in Catholic history. For the present the expenses of the 
course will have to be provided for from revenue derived 
' from sale of tickets, as the funds of the Society are too 
much needed for other purposes to permit of diversion in 
this direction. The course is being arranged for Phila- 
delphia where the members are exerting themselves to 
make it a success, and, if possible, even a source of reve- 
nue. ‘The entire course or a single lecture or any number 
_ of lectures can be given in other cities if our members in 
their respective localities will arrange for the defrayal of 
expenses. 
My attention is frequently called by members to the 
importance of having a fire-proof building. No one recog- 
nizes the urgency of this need more than I do, and I take 
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this opportunity to appeal to you all to do what you can 
to help us get one. The very valuable collection of books 
and documents which we already possess is worthy of the 
most jealous care. The Woman’s Auxiliary Committee 
of Philadelphia is taking up this question in a practical 
way and will endeavor to raise money for the purpose. I 
bespeak for them the most hearty support of our Phila- 
delphia members. 

An excellent way in which members can help us to a 
home is by becoming lifemembers. The life membership 
dues cannot be used for current expenses, but must be 
invested and the interest paid into the treasury semi-an- 
nually. ‘This secures permanency to the Society, as it 
gives a perpetual income. As the Board can invest the 
life membership fund in any first-class security, it could 
use it to place a first mortgage on its own property, thus 
paying interest to itself instead of to strangers. Let every 
member who can afford to do so become a life member, 
and thus do a double kindness by guaranteeing perma- 
nency and helping us to get a home. 

Members of the Society living outside of Philadelphia 
deserve special credit for their disinterested support of 
our movement. So far we are unable to give them any 
other evidence of the success of our efforts than that 
which is reflected in the publication of our records. ‘To 
Philadelphians the grand collection of books and docu- 
ments already made is an ocular demonstration of our 
usefulness and an inspiring object lesson of what can be 
accomplished in the future. But it must not be forgotten 
by our non-resident members that for the privilege of 
being the custodians of our library, we in Philadelphia 
have to shoulder the burden of providing a home for it: 
In order that the grand work which our Society has ~ 
mapped out for itself may be performed it is necessary to 
have members in every part of the country, as it is only — 
by the concerted effort of Catholics in every part of Amer- 
ica that the work can be accomplished. 
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PHILADELPHIA, December 18, 1894. 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 
Ladies and Gentlemen :—Your Executive Board begs to 
submit its annual report for the year 1894. 
During the past year the work of the Society has been 
pushed forward and considerable progress has been made 
in carrying out the purposes of our organization. Special 
attention has been given to arranging the books and other 
material belonging to the Society, and an earnest effort 

has been made to organize our members into a more 
efficient working body. As in former reports, we will 
give detailed accounts of the year’s work under headings 
_ of the various departments of the Society. 


LIBRARY AND CABINET. 


During the early months of the year the Assistant 
_ Librarian, Mr. Francis T. Furey, was engaged in group- 
ing the books on the shelves in accordance with the plan 
of specification adopted by the Committee. A portion of 
his time was also given to the arrangement of the very 
large collection of miscellaneous newspapers and journals 
not yet included in the library proper. Mr. Furey’s 
engagement with the Society closed at the end of March. 
- Prof. Edward Roth, A.M., had in the meantime been 
engaged as Librarian, and he entered on the discharge of 
his duties the beginning of February. He immediately | 
proceeded with the very important work of revising the 
grouping of the books, preparing the labels and superin- 
tending and partially writing the cards. In this he was 
assisted by Miss A. M. McGowan, who had been engaged 
as clerk and assistant to the Librarian. ‘The work pro- 
gressed slowly at first, but afterwards more rapidly, until 
when Prof. Roth was compelled to resign his office in 
June, on the eve of his departure for Europe, nearly all 
the more important sections of the library had been — 
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arranged, labeled, numbered and catalogued, more than 
4,200 cards having been written. ‘The latter have been 
arranged alphabetically in a suitable case and are now at 
the service of those wishing to consult the library. The 
Chairman of the Library Committee assisted in the work 
as far as his other engagements would permit by cata- 
loguing some of the unbound pamphlets. The collection 
is large and valuable and is even more likely to furnish 
desirable material for the future Catholic historian than 
many of the works which occupy more room on the 
shelves. Since the resignation of Prof. Roth not only the 
routine work of the library, but also nearly all of the cler- 
ical work of the Society, has devolved on Miss McGowan, 
who has, nevertheless, been to some extent able to bring 
order out of chaos in the newspaper room, a large collec- 
tion of sheets having been placed in order, while the 
others have been so disposed of as to allow easy classifica- 
tion when time permits. 

It has, however, been impossible for her to proceed to 
any great extent with the cataloguing, so that this im- 
porfant matter is now practically at a standstill because 
of lack of means for the employment of the requisite 


assistance. About one-third of the library, exclusive of 


the journals and newspapers, remains to be carded. 
Excepting many of the pamphlets, what remains is cer- 
tainly not the most important part of the library, but the 
completion of the catalogue is most earnestly to be desired. 


The additions to the library have been numerous and | 
important, although in consequence of the restricted © 


means of the Society the number of books purchased has 


been limited, many important works having been allowed 


_ to pass to other owners when offered at sales. Among the 


few lots that have been bought are sixty titles from the 
Bourquin Library at a cost of $98.00, a number of im- 
portant volumes and pamphlets from the library of the 
late J. Gilmary Shea, and a set of Chambers’ Encyclo- 
peedia, the latter work, or one of the same character, being 
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indispensable as a work of reference in the proper arrange- 
ment of the library. 

It is hoped that the services of some of the members of 
the Women’s Auxiliary Committee, recently organized, 
may be available in the library during the coming year 
and that, under the guidance of the clerk or the members 
of the Library Committee, the cataloguing of the books 
may thus approach completion. 

Tn addition to the accession of books several interesting 
objects have been added to the library and cabinet. 
Among those may be mentioned a Bull on parchment of 

_ Pope Nicholas V. appointing the Patriarch of Antioch as 
Archbishop of Genoa, 1447-8, and a letter from Pope 
_ Gregory XIII. to the Dean of the Rota Joannes Bap- 
tista de Rubeis, 1582, both from Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer. 
Autographs of the original students of the Preparatory 
Seminary at Glen Riddle, and the passport of Archbishop 
_ Wood, 1862, were presented by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Horst- 
_ mann. A manuscript of an Irish-English dictionary, by 
_ Matthias O’Conway, was given by Mr. Jas. F. Sullivan. 
Four portraits in oil were received from the Braceland 
estate. A fine crayon portrait of the late Hon. James 
Campbell was presented by Mr. John M. Campbell, and 
now occupies a prominent position in the library. 
_ ‘The size and quality of the library are now such as to 
. be a permanent encouragement and incentive to those 
_ interested in Catholic history and education. Largely 
_ increased means, however, are required for the employ- 
_ ment of one with proper intellectual equipment to attend 
_ solely to this department of the Society and to secure 
- those additions to the collections which are rapidly pass- 
ing into less friendly although still appreciative hands. 
We earnestly appeal to all intelligent Catholics, near and 
distant, to forward the work by their contributions. If 
these be forthcoming those engaged in the administration 
of the Society will see that racy are disposed of to the 
best advantage. 


a 
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A detailed list of additions and the plan of classification 
as approved by the Committee on Library and Cabinet, and 
modified by the Librarian as the work of cataloguing pro- 
gressed, are appended. 

The donations during the year were liberal, and the 
Board extends its thanks in the name of the Society to 
those who have rendered such substantial and valuable 
aid. ‘The names of the donors and their gifts were: 


Ferdinand J. Dreer, 
Bull on parchment of Pope Nicholas V., 1447-8. 
Letter of Pope Gregory XIII., 1582. 

Rt. Rev. I. F. Horstmann, D.D., 

Copy of the St. Charles Record, 1876. 

Autographs of the original students of the Preparatory Seminary — 
at Glen Riddle. 

Charleston paper, 1783. 

Passport of the Most Rey. Archbishop Wood, 1862. 

John M. Campbell, 
Fine crayon portrait of Hon. James Campbell. 
Schoolcraft’s ‘‘ History of the Indians.” Six vols. 
Rev. Joseph C. Kelly, 
Origen’s Works, 1519. ‘Two vols. 
Martin I. J. Griffin, 

Pictures of Pope Pius IX., Archbishop Kenrick, Rev. T. N. Burke, 
O.P., Rev. Wm. Hogan. Memorial tablet of Father Barbelin at 
St. Joseph’s Church ; historical memoranda, letters, newspaper 
clippings and large lot of newspapers. 

Samuel Castner, Jr., 
Charleyoix’s Histoire de Nouvelle France, Six vols. 
Mrs. P. H. Spellissy, 

Medals of Pope Pius 1X., Daniel O’Connell, oe Medal 
and Cross. 

Miss EB. C, Donnelly, ’ 

Catholic Herald, 1851, 1853, 1854. 

‘ Catholicity in Lawrence,’’ by K. A. O’Keeffe, 

Portrait of Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, several pamphlets small 
bottle of sand gathered after earthquake in South Carolina, 
showing different strata, medal and newspaper clippings. 4 

Also, a specimen of Pinna and Byssus from the Mediterranean, 

Dr. Wm J. Campbell, 
Complete set of bulletins of the General Secretary of the Total 
' ; Abstinence Union of America; letters of Archbishops and , 
Bishops relating to total abstiatece: books, etc. 
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Miss Adelaide d’Invilliers, 
“The True English Interest,” by Carew Reynel, London, 


1674. 
A new edition of Masses, Vespers, etc , by Benjamin Carr. 
Prof. Edward Roth, A.M., 
““The Instruction of Youth,” by Rev. Charles Gobinet. 
Land Atlas of the United States. 
Atlas of the Derham and Reading Hills. 
Philadelphia Directory for 1865. 
Seminaire de Nicolet, Montreal, Can., 
Histoire des Abenakis, par Abbe J. A. Marault, 1866. 
Catalogues of College from 1886 to 1893. 
Rey. P. M. Abbelen, 
Sketch of life and character of Mother Caroline Friess. 
Rev. Thomas Barry, 
Bound volume of the Catholic Times, 1893. 
Rev Gabriel A. Healy, 
Sketch of the History of St. Bernard’s Parish, New York. 
- New Haven Colony Historical Society, 
Papers of the Society, Vols. I., II. and V. 
Edward J. Nolan, M.D., 
‘Mountain Expleration.”’ 
‘*A Journey to the Grand Falls of Labrador,’’ issued by the Geo- 
graphical Club of Philadelphia. 
Rev. Herman J. Heuser, 
““Au berceau de l’autre France, le Canada,’’ by Fred. Rouvier,S.J. 
Hebrew Testament. 
“ Aurelius Prudentius,’’ 1610. 
“Indian and White in the Northwest,’ by L. B. Palladino, S.J. 
_ * Algémeene Historische ?’’ Gedenck-Boecken. 
Eric B. Dahlgren, New York, : 
- ‘The Church and the Age.’’ 
‘«Patriotism, Its Duty and Value,’? pamphlets, by Archbishop 
Treland. 
Mrs. E. B. Smith, 
The Catholic Telegraph, 1832-33 and 1883. 
St. Joseph’s Convent, St. Mary’s, Pa., 
‘Flowers of Mary,” by Rev. Louis Gemminger. 
Dr. Charles H. Vinton, 
Genealogical Sketches of the Allen family of Medfield, Becton! 
8 1869. 
a Thomas O’ Neill, 
/ “The Roman Catholic Religion,’ Baltimore, 1894. 
43 G. Rosengarten, 
Last of, or History of the Catholic Churches in Louisiana, by J- 
-—- Hanno Deiler. Pamphlet. : 


S. Edwin Megargee, 
Odd numbers of Putnam's Magazine and Every Saturday. 
Government Report on Agriculture. 
‘*Huvres de Beranger,’’ illustrated and with music. 
H. L. Kilner, 
“Catholic Science and Catholic Scientists,’’? by Rev. J. A. Zahm, 
Brother Maurelian, 
Bound copy of Catalogue of the Catholic Educational Exhibit, 
World’s Fair. Chicago, 1893. 
Final report of same. - 
T. O’Leary, Pullman, I11., 
Two bound vols. Catholic Union and Times. 
Miss Helena T. F. Goessmann, 
“ The Christian Woman in Philanthropy,” by Miss Goessmann. — 
Messrs. Willcox, 
Autograph Letters of Bishops, and papers relating to Willcox 
family. 
Cornell University, 
‘* Moral Obligation,” by J. G. Schurman, Boston, 1894. Pamphlet. 
. State Historical Society of Iowa, | / 
Historical Lectures upon Early Leaders in the Professions in ed 
Territory of Iowa, delivered in Iowa City, 1894. 
“The Amish Mennonites,’’ by Barthinius L. Wick, se 
Records of the Society. : 
Historical Register Publishing Company, dau 
““The American Historical Register.’’ 4 
J P. Lesley, 
Geological Maps of Pennsylvania. 
Miss KE. R. Blight, 
Rees’ Encyclopaedia. First American edition. 41 vols. - 
V. Rev. T. C. Middleton, D.D., 0.S.A., — 
Photograph of Most Rev. Sebastian Martinelli, O Su ie \ a 
‘ Photograph of Church of St. Thomas of ve 
mington, Mass. 
. J. P. Kenedy, New York, 
ied “A Parish Providence,”’ by E. M. Lynch, 
‘ Mrs. Ellen Conrad, 
' List of voters at an election in Loretto, in 1838. 
of Letters of James McSherry, 1814 and 1817. 
Bh, Letters of Chief Justice Taney. 
z Two copies of the Pittsburgh CasaerG 1846 and pe | ‘ 
‘er Father Daniel, 0.8.B 
i Photograph of St. Jooegh’s aks Ironton, Ohio. 
“Louis A. Repetto, : 
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Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, . 
“The Story of a hundred years of Pittsburgh’s Corporate Life.” 
W. C. Elliott, 
“* History of Reynoldsville and vicinity.”’ 
J. J. O'Rourke. 
** Recollections of Bishop England.”’ 
“Sermons and Lectures,’’ by Rey. F. J. Garesche, S.J. 
Dr. Dale Dillon, 
Hebrew Testament. 
Annunciation Church, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Twelve copies of monthly magazine. 
T. F. Halvey, 
“Ductor Dubitantium; or, The Rule of Conscience,” say: 
Jeremy Taylor, London, 1660. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 
. Syllabus of lectures of the Catholic Summer School, 1894. 
F Victor Haldeman, 
. “Affixes in their Origin and Application, Exhibiting the Etymolo- 
gic Structure of English Words,” by S. S. Haldeman, 1884. 
Four other books by same author. 
John P. Leahy, 
Catholic organization of Intellectual Forces. Lecture delivered 
before the Catholic Summer School. 
Walter George Smith, 
: ** Quaritch’s General Catalogue,’’ six bound volumes. 
Dr. L. F. Flick, 
“Rudo Ensayo,’’ (History of Sonora), published by Buckingham 
Smith, 1863. 
“The True and Blessed Way . . . to Heaven,’’. . . byJohn Herr, 
1816, 
“Come and Welcome,’’. . . by John Bunyan, Philadelphia, 1815. 
“‘ An Epitome of Mr. Forsythe’s Treatise on the Culture of Fruit 
} ’ Trees, by an American Farmer,’’ Philadelphia, 1804. 
: ‘‘A Disswasive from Error Much Increased. A Perswasive to 
! Order Much Decayed,’’ by . . . Joseph Bentham, London, 1669. 
7 _ Number of pamphlets, documents, letters, etc. 
Catholic Young Men’s National Union, 
5 Report of the 19th Convention of the Union. 1893. 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., 
. Historical sketch and illustrations of the Seminary. 
i | o.eel, Sener, 
Murray’s English Grammar, published by D. Hogan, 1816, 
_ Small History of the United States. 
‘State Book of Pennsylvania,” by Thos. R. Burrowes, 1846. 
Selections of Lessons in Reading and Speaking,’? by Noah 
Ps Webster, 1814. 
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Miscellaneous collection of books, pamphlets, newspaper clip-_ 
"pings, almanacs, etc. 
W. H. Egle, State Librarian, 
Reports of the different State departments, 26 vols. 
‘‘Pennsylvania at Gettysburg,’’ 2 vols. : 
Catalogue of Pennsylvania at the World’s Fair. 
Report of State Committee Woman’s work and art contributions © 
of Pennsylvania to the World’s Fair. 1893. 
State Department, Washington, D. C., 
Diplomatic Correspondence relating to the Revolutionary War. 
6 vols. 
Smithsonian Institution, 
“Bibliography of the Wakashan Language,’’ by James Constan- 
tine Pilling. 
“The Pamunkey Indians of Virginia,’ by John Garland Pollard. 
‘¢ The Maya Year,’’ by Cyrus Thomas. 
Annual reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1886 to 1890. 
Bureau of Education, 
“The History of Education in Delaware,” by Lyman C. Powell. | 
“Higher Education in Tennessee,’’ by Lucius Salisbury Merriam. 
“The History of Education in Connecticut,’? by Bernard C. 
Steiner, 1893. 
“‘ Higher Education in Iowa,’’ by Leonard P. Parker, 1893. ; 
“History of Higher Education in Rhode Island,” by William 
Howe Tolman, 1894. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1890-1891. 2 vols, 
Department of the Interior, | 
Extra Census Bulletin. . 
‘“The Five Civilized Tribes in Indian Territory.” 
Cayuga County Historical Society, 
Collections of the Society. 
Essex Institute, 
Historical Collections. | 
“Genealogical Map of Essex Co., Mass.,’’ by John H. Sears. 
Connecticut Historical Society, 
Annual Report, 1894. 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, 
is Quarterly Records of the Society, 
mt. Rhode Island Historical Society, 
2 Publications of the Society. 
University of California, — 
‘Notes on the Development of a ae: ” by Milicent Washb 
Shinn. Two vols. a 
Col, John I. Rogers, ; 
A dozen illustrations of the life of St. Bruno, founder 
_ Chartreuse Order. - 
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Twenty-four artists’ outlines from the German on sacred subjects. 

Nine steel engravings of bronze Repousse works from the Museum 
at Lyons. 

Mr. Hugh McCann, 

“Inquiries Concerning Ireland and Her Antiquities,’ by Sir 
James Ware. Dublin, 1705. 

‘‘ Exposition abregee des caracteres de la vraie Religion,” by H 
S. Gerdil. Turin, 1821. Pe 

““A Treatise of Beneficiary Matters ; or a History of Ecclesiastical 
Benefices and Revenues,’”’ by Father Paul. Westminster, 1727. 

‘* The Life of Father Paul.’? London, 1651. 

“The journal of Andrew Ellicott.’? Philadelphia, 1814. 

A large collection of unmounted engravings. 

Rev..Jas. P. Turner, 

U.S Catholic Historical Magazine, Vol. IV., No. 16. 

““The Voyages of Christopher Columbus.”’ The story of the discov- 
ery of America as told by the discoverer. Published by the 
United States Catholic Historical Society of New York. 

Chas. H. A. Esling. 
Odd numbers college journals, catalogues, etc. 
Rey. John Scully, S.J., 

Hebrew Testament. 

Rey. Edward McSweeney, Emmittsburg, Md. 

Number of college catalogues. 

Andrew J. Keegan, 
“‘The Biography and Typography of William Caxton,’’ by William 
Blades. New York, 1882. 
C. Percy de La Roche, M.D., 
‘*Pneumonia,’”’ by R. La Roche. Philadelphia, 1854. 
““Vellow Fever,’’ by R. La Roche. Philadelphia, 1855. 


The additions to the Library by purchase during the 
year were as follows: 


From the Bourquin Library. 

‘“‘Maryland Toleration,’’ by Rev. E. Allen. 

‘The History of Massachusetts,”’ by John Stetson Barry. 

‘‘ Views of Louisiana,’ by H. M. Brackenridge. 

“Glimpses of Texas,’’ by Wm. Brady. 

‘(A Tribute to the Principles. . . of the Irish and Scotch Early 

Settlers of Pennsylvania,’’ by G. Chambers. 

“The Blue Laws of Connecticut.’’ 

“A Geographical Description of Louisiana.’’ 

‘Histoire de Kentucke,’’ by John Filson. 

“The Discovery, Settlement and Present State of Kentucky,” by 
John Filson. : 
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‘Historical Collections of Louisiana and Florida,’ by B. F- 
French 

“ Gazetteer of the State of New York,’’ Thos. F. Gordon. 

‘Sketches of the Early History of Maryland,’ Thos. W. Griffith. 

‘‘Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention, 1872 and 1873,” A. D. 
Harlan. f 

“The Correct Arms of the State of New York,’’ Henry A. Homies. 

‘History of Mason & Dixon’s Line,’’ John H. B. Latrobe. 

“The History of Louisiana from the Earliest Period,’ F. X. 
Martin. 

“The History of North Carolina from the Earliest Period,’ F. 
X. Martin. 

“History of the Discovery and ‘Settlement of the Valley of the 
Mississippi,’”’ John W. Monette. 

“Terra Mariae, or Threads of Maryland Colonial History,’’ Edw. 
D. Neill. 

‘© History of New Netherland,’’ E. B. O’Callaghan. 

“: Otis’ letters in defense of the Hartford Convention.” 

‘‘Pennsylvania: A History of the Appellation, ‘Keystone 
SEALE ;e 22 

“Histoire de la Louisiana,’’ M. du Pratz. 

“A Description of New England,’’ Capt. John Smith. 

‘The History of the Providence of New York,’’ Wm. Smith. 

‘* Histoire de la Conquete de la Florida,’”’ G. Vega. 

“Observations Upon the Floridas,’’ Chas. Vignoles. 

‘* Histoire de la Virginie.”’ 

“ The Girard College and its Founder,’’ Henry W. Arey. 

‘* History of Independence Hall,’’ D W. Belisle. 

“History of Susquehanna County,’ E. C. Blackman. 

“ The New West, or California in 1867-68,’’ C. L. Brace. 

“ History of Montgomery County,’’ W. J. Buck. 

“Resources of Monterey County, California,’’? A. W. Butler. 


Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware,’’ Rev. J. C. asia 


‘* Footprints of Vanished Races,” H. J. Conant. 

““Memoirs of the Yellow Fever,’?’ Wm Currie. 

“The History and Antiquity of the City of St. Augustine, Florida,” 
Geo. R. Fairbanks. 

“‘A Local History of Camden,” L. J. Fisler. 

““The Great Pestilence in Virginia,’ Wm. S. Forrest. 

“History of the Lackawanna Valley,” H. Hollister. 

“History of the eet Settlement of the Juniata Valley,’’ oe Je 
Jones, 

‘Philadelphia Tea Party of 1773,”’ Frank M. Etting. a 

‘By-laws, muster roll, and papers selected from the archives: 0 
the First City Troop, Philadelphia Cavalry, 1856.”’ 

‘A statistical and historical view of Fairmount Water Works.”’ 
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“The addition to Fairmount Park, and the preservation of the 
water supply.’’ 
“TIdyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley,” John 7 Piatt. 
“‘ History of York County,’’ D. I. Rupp. 
‘An Account of the Manners of the German Inhabitants of Penn- 
sylvania,’’ D. I. Rupp. 
*“An Acconnt of the Bilious-remitting Fever as it appeared in 
Philadelphia in 1793,’’ Benjamin Rush. 
“Sketches of St. Augustine,’ R. K. Sewall. 
“The Annnals of San Francisco,” by F. Soule, J. H. Gihon and 
Joseph Nisbet. 
““The History of the County of Highland in.the State of Ohio,”’ 
Jas. H. Thompson. 
“Fifty Years’ Reminiscence of New VYork,’’ Grant Thorburn 
“Ya decouverte des Sources du Mississippi,” . . . J. C. Beltrami. 
** Louisiane ; Voyage a la.’’ 
“«The Journal of Claude Blanchard.”’ 
‘‘Weld’s Travels.” 
From J. Gilmary Shea estate, 

‘* Perea Relation of New Mexico ”’ 

“Origin of Legislative Assemblies,’’ by E. B. O’Callaghan. 

“Wooley’s Journal, With Notes.’’ 

“‘Memoir of Mrs. Seton.’’ 
“General Sullivan’s Indian Expedition.” 
Sixty-one pamphlets. 
Chamber’s Encyclopaedia, 10 vols. 
Original manuscript and copy of the Rev. J. R. Bayley’s “‘ History 
of the Church in New York.”’ 
“A Story of Courage,’’ George Parsons Lathrop and Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop. 
‘* Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jesus,” by Peres de Backer and 
Sommervogel, S.J., 10 vols. . 
The Society exchanges with the following publications : 

Abbey Student, The, Atchison, Kansas, 

American Catholic Historical Researches, Philadelphia. 

American Antiquarian Society, Poceedings of the, Worcester, Mass. 

American Catholic News, New York. 

American Catholic Quarterly Review, Philadelphia. 

American Ecclesiastical Review, Philadelphia. 

American Historical Register, Philadelphia. 

_ Angelus, The, Detroit, Mich. 

Annals of Ass’n of Our Lady of Victory, W. Seneca, N. Y. 

Annals of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, Watertown, N.Y. 
Annals of the Ass’n of Perpetual Adoration, Philadelphia, act 
Buffalo Historical Society Proceedings. 

_ Canadian Archives Annual Reports, Ottawa, Can, 
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Canadian Institute Reports, Toronto, Can. 
Catholic Advocate, Louisville, Ky. 
Catholic Advocate, Fall River, Mass. 
Catholic Citizen, Chelsea, Mass. 

Catholic Citizen, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Catholic Herald, New York. 

Catholic Journal of the New South, Memphis, Tenn. 
Catholic Mirror, Baltimore, Md. 

Catholic Reading Circle Review, Youngstown, O. 
Catholic Record, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Catholic Register, Toronto, Can. 

Catholic School and Home Magazine, Worcester, Mass. 
Catholic Standard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Catholic Telegraph, Cincinnati, O. 

Catholic Tribune, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Catholic Union and Times, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Catholic Universe, Cleveland, O. 

Catholic University Bulletin, Washington, D. C. 
Catholic World, New York. 

Catholic Youth, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

C. T. A. News, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cayuga County Historical Proceedings. 
Church News, Washington, D. C. ; Wee 
Church Progress and Catholic World, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
College Message, Cape Cirardeau, Mo. 

Connecticut Catholic, Hartford, Conn. 

Connecticut Historical Society Publications, Hartford, Conn. 
Columbia, Milwaukee, Wis. “a 
Donahoe’s Magazine, Boston, Mass, Ase 
Dedham Historical Register, Dedham, Mass. -- 
Essex Institute Publications, Essex, Mass. Wonka 
Globe Review, The, Chicago, Ill. i: 
Griffin’s Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. , : 
Herold des Glaubens, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hibernian, The, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
High School Poured, (R. C.) Philadelphia, Pa, J 
Index, The, Scranton, Pa. . % 
Iowa Catholic Messenger, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Iowa Historical Record. 

‘Kansas: City Catholic, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ke tholisches Sontaggsblatt, eee als 
Crusader, The, Chicago, Il, 
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Morning Star and Catholic Messenger, New Orleans, La. 
Notre Dame Scholastic, Notre Dame, Ind. 
North-Western Witness, Duluth, Minn. 

Oneida Historical Society Publications, New York. 

Our Young People, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pilot, The, Boston, Mass. 

Pittsburgh Catholic, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Philadelphia. 
Pilgrim of Our Lady of Martyrs, New York. 


_ Propagateur, Montreal, Can. 


Record, The, Louisville, Ky. 

Republic, Boston, Mass. 

Revista Catolica, Las Vegas, N. M. 
Record, The, Scranton, Pa. 

Review, Chicago, Ill. 

Rosary, The, New York. 

Rhode Island Historical Society Publications, Providence, R. I. 
St. Anthony’s Messenger, Cincinnati, O. 
St. Benedict’s Panier, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
St. Franziskus Bote, Cincinnati, O. 

St. Joseph’s Advocate, Baltimore, Md. 
St. Vincent’s Journal, Beatty, Pa. 
Sacred Heart Review, Boston, Mass. 


_ Salve Regina, New Orleans, La. 


Sentinel, The, Portland, Ore. 
Sendbote, Cincinnati, O. 
Sodalist, The, Cincinnati, O. 


Sunday Register, Lawrence, Mass. 


Sursum Corda, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tablet, Baltimore, Md. 
True Witness, The, Montreal, Can. 


_ The Teacher and Organist, Covington, Ky. 


The Homeless Boy, Chicago, Ill. 
University of California Publications. 


_ Viatorian, St. Viateur’s College, Ill. 
Villanova Monthly, Villanova, Pa. : 
‘Visitor, Providence. R, I. 


Western Catholic News, Chicago, Ill. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE LIBRARY. 
oo History, General. 30.8 Polygraphy. Collected — 
ot Geography, Travels, descrip- Works. Extracts. 4 
tionofcountriesand peoples. .9 History of Theology. or 
o2 Biography. 31.1 Papal Acts. : 
o3 Ancient History. (To A.D.  .2 Episcopal Acts. ; 
476.) .3 Councils. 
o4 Modern History. (After A.D. .31 Oecumenical Councils. 1 
476.) .32 Plenary Councils. a 
1 Italy. .33 Provincial Councils. 
2 France. .34 Synods. 
.3 Spain. 32 Canon Law. 
.4 Portugal. 33 Sacred Scriptures. 
5 Belgium, Holland and 34.1 Iiturgy. 
Switzerland. .11 Liturgy, Catholic. 
.6 Austria and Germany. .12 Hymns, Catholic. 
.7 Great Britain. .13 Books of Devotion. a 
.71 England. .14 Instruction. Contreuess ia 
.72 Ireland. 35 Fathers. ; 
.73 Scotland. 36 Theologians. 
-74 Wales. .I Scholastic and “Medizeval 
-8 Sweden, Norway, Den- Theology. at 
mark, Iceland and Faroe’ .2 Later Dogmatic Theology. 
Islands. .3 Moral Theology. & 
.g Greece, Turkey and Rus-  .4 Catechetical Theology. ; 
sia. -  .5 Homilectics. Sermons, — ing 
os5 Modern History, Asia. .6 Ascetical and Mystical The- 
t .I India. ology. e 
) 06 Africa. . ; .7 Polemical Theology. | . 
07 America. 37 Schismatics and Heretics. — 
.I North America. 38 Jewish Religion. Be 
.2 Canada. 39 Other pare aetat pe! Relig. 
. .3 Central America and ions. ae 
Rs Mexico. ; 40 Sociology. — 4 i 


i: .4 West Indies, Cuba, ete. 41 Statistics. ; oh 
.5 United States. 42 Political Science. et eS ry 
| eager ae | olitical Economy. 
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.55 U.S. to 1861. 

.50 U.S. Civil War. 

.57 U.S. from 1865. 

U.S.Government Reports. 

U.S. American State 
Papers. 

U.S. Indian Affairs. 

.58 U.S. Individual States 

arranged alphabetically. 

Modern History. South 

America. 


.1 Argentine Republic, Para- 


guay. 


.2 Bolivia. 

.3 Brazil. 

.4 Chili, Patagonia. 

.5 Ecuador. 

;Omeru). 

.7 United States of Colombia. 
.8 Uruguay. 

.9 Venezuela. 


Oceanica. Polar Regions. 
Church Fiistory. General. 


.I Religious Orders. 
.2 Religious Societies. 


11 From Christ to A.D. 680. 
12 From A.D. 680 to A.D. 1521. 
13 After A.D. 1521. 
14 Europe. 
nreitaly. +” 
.2 France. 
.3 Spain. 
.4 Portugal. 
.5 Belgium, Holland and 
Switzerland. 
.6 Austria and Germany. 
.7 Great Britain and Ireland. 
.8 Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Iceland and the Faroe 
Islands. 
.9 Greece, Turkey and Russia. 
15 Asia. 


47 


48. 


49. 


oF 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
'.8 Chinese: 
9 
I 
2 
3 
I 
2 
3 


Education. School Books, 

Discipline, etc. 

Irish. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Spanish. 

French. 

German, 

Italian. 


Catalogues. 
Commerce. 
Communication. 
War. 

Customs. 
Costumes. 
Folk-lore. 


.4 Slavery. 


50 


Bil 
52 
ye) 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


Natural Science and Useful 
Arts. General. 

Mathematics and Astronomy. 

Physics and Chemistry. 

Geology and Palzontology. 

Biology, Botany and Zoology. 

Medicine. 

Domestic Economy. 

Engineering. 

Manufactures. 


Mechanic Trades and Build- 


ing. 
Fine Aris. General, 


Landscape Gardening. 
Architecture. 
Sculpture. 

Drawing. Design. Decora- 
tion. 

Painting. 
Engraving. 
Photography. 

Music. 

Amusements. 
Philology. General. 
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16 Africa. 
17 North America. 
.I Canada. 
.2 Mexico. 
.3 Central America. 
.4 West Indies. 
.5 United States. 
.51 U.S., Individual States ar- 
ranged alphabetically. 
18 South America. 
.1 Argentine Republic, Para- 
guay. 
.2 Bolivia. 
2) Brazil. 
.4 Chili, Patagonia. 
.5 Ecuador. 
FOumenit. 
.7 United States of Colombia. 
.8 Uruguay. 
.9 Venezuela. 
19 Oceanica. Polar Regions. 
20 Philosophy. General. 
21 Logic. 
22 Dialectics. 
23 Critical Logic. 
24 Metaphysics. 
25 Ontology. 
26 Cosmology. 
27 Psychology. 
28 Natural Theology. 
29 Moral Philosophy. 
30 Religion. General. 
.1 Philosophy. 
_ .2 Compounds. 
ez Dictionaries. - 
A etis Lectures. 


84 French. 
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71 Comparative. 
72 English. 
73 German. 

.g Dutch. . 
74 French. 

.9 Provencal. 
75 Italian. ( 
76 Spanish. 

.g Portuguese. 
77 Latin. 

.g Modern Latin. o pa 
78 Greek. a 

.9 Modern Greek. 
79 Other Languages. 

80 Literature. General. 
81 American. 
82 English. 
83 German. 
.g Dutch. 


.9 Provencal. 
85 Italian. 
86 Spanish, ee ft 

.9 Portuguese. | i ‘: : 
87 Latin. 

.9 Modern Latin. 7 
88 Greek. ‘nal 
-9 Modern Greek. .. 
89 Other Languages. By a 
go General Works. ; be 
91 Bibliography, Catalogue ae 
92 Library Economy. Ob pete 
93 General Cyclopzdias. — hy 
94 General Gollestionsss a 
95 General Eset ry o ' 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 


Efforts have been made to awaken interest in Catholic 
historical research throughout the entire country. Among 
the papers that have already been produced and published 
may be mentioned the translation of an old manuscript 
called Rudo Ensayo, which had never appeared in the 
English language before. For the publication of this 
paper the Society has received much credit, notably from 
the Ethnological Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Among the papers that are being prepared and 
that will appear some time in the future may be mentioned 
a biographical sketch of Mr. M. A. Frenaye, by Miss Jane 
Campbell; History of the Catholic Church in Tennessee, 
by Rev. William Walsh ; History of the Catholic Church 
in Alabama, by Prof. Maucher, and the biography of 
Bishop Conwell, second Bishop of Philadelphia, by M. I. 
J. Griffin. 

Little has been done toward the organizing of Commit- 
tees on Historical Research in other localities, as outlined 
in our last annual report. ‘The Board, however, has not 
abandoned this idea, and we hope to awaken sufficient 
interest among our non-resident members to bring about 
practical results. Much good work could be accomplished 
by the formation of sub-committees on Historical Research 
in the various towns and cities in which we have a suf- 
ficient membership. A new effort will be made in this 
direction, and we invite the active co-operation of our 
members in various parts of the country, with a view of 

_ establishing local auxiliary Committees on Historical 
Research. 


THE FINANCES OF THE SOCIETY. 


_ ‘The finances of the Society are in good condition. All 
debts aré paid, and there is a sufficient surplus in the 
treasury.to begin the new year on a sound basis. It is” 
not out of place, however, to remark that during the cur- 
a rent year the Board has been forced to exercise the strictest 
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economy in all expenditures. Indeed, we have been 
greatly hampered in our work by lack of funds. The 
tardiness in the payment of dues and the consequent 
restriction in our resources have greatly hindered our 
progress and compelled us to forego some splendid oppor- 
tunities for acquiring valuable material. With our large 
membership, if the dues were promptly paid, the chief 
aim of the Society, viz., the collection of a complete 
Catholic Reference Library, would be assured. It is hoped 
that there will be a marked improvement in this regard 
and that every member who is in arrears will promptly 
discharge his obligation. 

The details of the Society’s finances appear in the report 
of the Treasurer, viz.: 


REPORT OF TREASURER. 


Ds 
To balance : ; 3 ; ‘ : . $1,214.14 
To receipts from Secretary . : ; = 43,402 toe 
Tiitesest) = : f 3 R , ; / 25.60 
tdi. ee : fo Sea ae 
Cr: 
By orders on Treasurer . , ' ; - $4,232.44 
Balance, Déc.rt, 1894. "5°: ; ; : : 469. 33 
Total’. : ‘ : : : : « $4,700g9 


THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATION. 


The “Records” have been published promptly and the 
general tone of the publication has been improved. ‘The 
most flattering notices have been received from various 
parts of the country, and some of our papers have evoked 
special commendation. Efforts will be made to still 
further improve the publication, and, if possible, to put it 
upon a self-supporting basis by securing for it a larger field | 
of advertisements. The publication has been of very 
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material service in increasing our Library, as it enables us, 
by a system of exchanges, to place on our shelves many of 
the best current publications both of this country and 
elsewhere. The two-fold purpose of pleasing and instruct- 
ing our members and of making our publication valuable 
to educational societies and to investigators and writers 
will be constantly kept in mind. 


JSUNCIE 


During the current year comparatively little has been 
done to increase the Hall fund. Owing to the general 
depression in business it was not thought expedient to 
make any special effort in this direction. ‘The necessity, 
however, for a proper building to contain our treasures is 
urgent, and further delay will expose many articles of 
value to the risk of loss) We should have a fire-proof 
building, or at least one in which our Library could be 
safely housed. The lady members residing in Philadelphia 
have taken up this matter with enthusiastic earnestness, 
and with a view of increasing the Hall fund have organ- 
ized themselves intoa Women’s Auxiliary Committee. Too 
much praise cannot be given to these ladies for the zeal 
exhibited by them in this undertaking. They have 
already taken preliminary steps which promise during the 
ensuing year to yield good returns. A musicale has been 
' arranged to be given during the last week of this year, and 
_ anumber of other semi-social functions, having for their 
ultimate object the raising of money for the Hall fund, are 
contemplated. 

The Committee on Hall, has also arranged, under the 
_ direction of the Executive Board, for a course of illustrated 
: lectures to be given at the Academy of Music, Philadel- 
_ phia, during the winter and spring” of 1895. These 
lectures will be on the highest possible plane and will be 
given by able talent. ee lectures have been arranged for, 
one of which will be on the Holy Land, one on the Celt in 
_the preservation of Christianity during the Middle Ages, 
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and one on the Infancy of the Catholic Church in | 
America. ‘The lecturers for these three occasions will be 
Rev. Hugh T. Henry, of St. Charles’ Seminary at Over- © 
brook, Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., of the Catholic 
University at Washington, and Rev. E. I. Devitt, S.J., of | 
Georgetown University. 


Officers of the Society. * 


LAWRENCE F. FLICK, M.D., President. 

REV. HUGH T. HENRY, Vice-President. 

MRS. MARGARET M. HALVEY, Secretary. 

REV. HERMAN J. HEUSER, Corresponding Secretary. 
MR. JOHN F. MCMENAMIN, Treasurer. | * 


Managers. 


EDWARD J. NOLAN, M.D., 

_ VERY REV. T. C. MIDDLETON, D.D., O.S.A., j 
MR. WALTER GEORGE SMITH, in 
MR. S. CASTNER, JR., . ats, 
MR. WILLIAM V. McGRATH, JR., ime 
MR. S. EDWIN MEGARGEE, 

- MR.JOHN H. CONNELLAN, 

i. DR. WM. J. CAMPBELL, ri 

oe) MRS. A. P. FAST, 1a 

‘Mh MRS. ISABEL WHITELEY. 


/ 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Library and Cabinet. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY, a7 


fitstorical Research. 


Wiry REV. T. C. MIDDLETON, D.D., O.5.A., Chairman. 
MISS SARAH TRAINER SMITH, Secretary. 

REV, F. P. SIEGFRIED, 

MR. M. I. J. GRIFFIN, 

DR. WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL, 

MISS S. A. MOORE, 

MISS ELEANOR C. DONNELLY, 

MISS JANE CAMPBELL, 

Meee ri. A. ESLING. 


Finance. 


MR. WALTER GEORGE SMITH, Chairman, 
MR. JOS. M. ENGEL, Secretary, 
MR. tC. ESLING, 


Publication. 


MR. WM. V. McGRATH, JR., Chairman, 
MR. JEROME A. MAHER, 
MR. JOSEPH E. WISE. 


Flall. 


MR. S. CASTNER, JR., Chairman, 
MR. S. EDWIN MEGARGEE, 
Bia Gila, Pobiin LY, 
COLSRALPH CULLINAN, 

MR. BERNARD N. FARREN. 


Women’s Auxiliary Committee. 


MRS. R. P. WHITE, Chairman, 
MRS. M. M. HALVEY, Secretary, 
MISS S. A. MOORE, Treasurer, 
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Executive Committee of the Women’s Auxiliary Committee. 


MISS SARA TRAINER SMITH, Chairman, 
MRS. ISABEL WHITELEY, Secretary, | 
MISS S. A. MOORE, 

MRS. M. M. HALVEY, 

MRS. A. K. BULLOCK, 

MISS MARY T. DEVINE, 

MISS BESSIE McKNIGHT, 

MISS MARY LYNCH, 

MRS. HONOR WALSH, 

MISS JANE CAMPBELL, 

MISS M. A. GREENE, 

MISS LAURA BLACKBURNE, 

MISS MARY HILL, 

MRS. A. P. FAST, 

MISS E. C. WAYLEN, 


Necrology. 


MR. THOMAS KELLY, August 31, 1893, Boston, Mass., 

REV. A. R. SIDLEY, October 14, 1893, Cleveland, O., “* 
MR. JOHN J. GODWIN, December 28, 1893, Scranton, Pa., 
WM. V. KEATING, M.D., April 19, 1894, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Ri REV. Moj. 0’ FARRELL, April 2, 1894, Trenton, N. Ta 
MR. JOHN J. MCCLUSKEY, April 8, 1894, Boston, Mass. cy: 
MR. E. E. S. EAGLE, April, 1894, Chicago, IIL, ois 
MR. JAMES SULLIVAN, July 4, 1894, Chicago, IIL, 
MR. OWEN CUSICK, July 28, 1894, Scranton, Pa., . 

MR. WM. J. CAREY, Philadelphia, Pa., _ € 
MR. CHARLES V. ASH, Pheenixville, ix) = 
MR. WM. MORIARTY, Columbus, O., 
uw . ee WELDON, Scag Ae 
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DIURNAL OF THE RIGHT REV. JOHN ENGLAND, 
First BisHop OF CHARLESTON, S. C., FROM 1820 To 1823. 


The following pages contain the Journal, or Diurnal, of 
Bishop England, which he kept during the first three 
years of his episcopate, from August 5, 1820, to Decem- 
Der 5, 1823. 

The original of the paper is preserved at Georgetown 
College, D. C., where it was deposited in 1891 by Rev. 


¢ John W. Murphy, Rector of the Church of St. Dominic, 


— ow 


| 


and Vicar General of the diocese, of Portland, Maine, as 
appears from the attestation, sealed and dated Decem- 
ber 4th, of that year, which was attached by the said Father 
to the original. It reads as follows: ‘‘I brought this 
manuscript from Cork [Ireland] which I visited in 188r. 
I found it in a convent where a sister of Bishop England’s 
had lived. 

“For careful preservation I now give it to the president 
of Georgetown College, the Rev. J. H. Richards, S.J.” 

For the biography of the Right Rev. Bishop England, 
the reader is referred especially to vol. III, pp. 580-595, of 
the ‘‘ History of the Catholic Church,” by John Gilmary 
Shea. (New York: 1890.) Between pages 582-583 is a 
portrait of the Bishop and a facsimile of his signature. 

‘Villanova College, Pa., Feb. 25, 1895. 

Fr. THOMAS C. MIDDLETON, O.S.A. 


DIURNAL OF BISHOP ENGLAND. 
[PAGE 1*] 1820. 


An account of the erection of the Bishopric of Charles- 


ton and the appointment of one to be Bishop thereof, 


together with the acts therein— 
{JoHN ENGLAND, Bishop of Charleston. 


*The paging in the body of the text corresponds to the paging 


_ in the original.—T. C. M. 
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On Monday the roth of July 1820 I received in Ban- 
don a letter from the Reverend Henry Hughes dated June 
17, 1820 at Rome, informing me that on the preceding’ 
Monday I had been appointed Bishop of Charleston in 
South Carolina and requesting of me for various reasons 
therein alleged to accept of this appointment. 

On Saturday 12th of August, being in the City of Cork, 
I received from the Right Reverend Doctor Murphy, 
Bishop of Cork, the letters Apostolic directed to him for 
me, separating the States of North & South Carolina and 
Georgia from the Diocess of Baltimore, and erecting a new 
Episcopal See Suffragan to Baltimore in the City of 
Charleston, S. C. for the government thereof, and appoint- 
ing me first Bishop thereof, also a letter from Cardinal 
Somaglia, vice prefect of the Propaganda, requesting me 
to proceed as soon as possible to America, and referring 
me for information of the state of things there to the Rev. 
Robert Browne, [O.S.A.,] who had been some years there, 
and latterly in Rome—I also received a letter from Mr. 
Browne dated July 22d, Rome, stating the necessity of my 
going to America, and his hopes of my being well received 
there,—[ Page 2] Also one from Mr. Hughes, giving much 
information concerning unhappy differences which had sub- 
sisted during some years between the Archbishop of Balti- 
more and the Clergy and laity of Charleston, and request- 
ing my acceptance of the appointment. 

August 25th I resigned the united Parishes of Kil- 
brogan and Ballymoodan (Town of ,Bandon) and their 
adjuncts to the Bishop of Cork, and fixed on the 21st of 
September for the day of my consecration. 

September 21st I received the grace of Episcopal Con- 
secration in the Catholic Church of Saint Finbars in the 
city of Cork from the Bishop of Cork assisted by the Right 
Reverend Doctors Moran Bishop of Ossory, and Kelly first 
Bishop of Richmond, whose appointment was subsequent 
to mine, but whose consecration took place at Kilkenny on 
the 24th of August. There were present, the most Reverend 
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Doctor Everard, Archbishop of Mitylene, Coadjutor to the 
most Reverend Doctor Bray, Archbishop of Cashel, and the 
Right Revd. Doctors, Coppinger of Cloyne & Ross, Sughrue, 
of Ardfert & Aghadoe (Kerry), and Touhy, of Limerick. 
September 22nd I gave Tonsure, minor orders & sub- 
deaconship to Denis Corkery and Timothy McCarthy, 
who had got Exeats from the Bishop of Cork, and been 

[Page 3] accepted by me for the Diocess of Charleston, and 

Deaconship to John Hallannan, and Alexander Mahony, of 

the Diocess of Cork, with the leave of the Bishop of Cork, 
_ in the Chapel of the North Presentation Convent in Cork, 
of which my sister Mary was Superioress. 

Sep. 23d (my birth day 34 years old) I gave Deaconship 
to the aforesaid Denis Corkery and Timothy McCarthy 
and Priesthood to the aforesaid John Hallanan, and Alex- 
_ ander Mahony, and also to William Connor, and James 
_ Daly, of the Diocess of Cork, in the Chapel of the Ursuline 
_ Convent in that city. 

Sep. 24th I gave Priesthood to the aforesaid Denis 
Corkery and Timothy McCarthy of the Diocess of Charles- 
_ ton, in the said Chapel of the Ursuline Convent. 

_ Qn this day I wrote to the Cardinal Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda stating my consecration, and my intention of 
speedily proceeding to America, and requesting extraor- 
-dinary powers for the peculiar circumstances of my See. 
' October ist I wrote to the Archbishop of Baltimore 
(Mareschal) informing him of my consecration, and my 
jntention of proceeding immediately to es I had 
also written previously to the Clergy of Charleston, renew- 
ing their jurisdiction until one month after my arrival. 
_ October the roth I left (my native city) Cork in the 
(Page 4] afternoon accompanied by my sister Joanna, who 
me £300 to enable me to proceed, and my brother 
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be able to leave her bed, my Father had been buried 
neatly eight years, my brother Michael was living in 
Bandon, my Sister Anne was married to M. J. Barry, and 
had three children. On the day of my consecration I had 
also Baptized a Son for my brother Edward, which was 
his first child and was called by my name. : 

October 11th I having many applications from Priests 
and candidates for places on the American mission, I 
appointed my brother the Revd. Thomas R. England and 
the Revd. Thomas O’Keeffe, my Vicars General, for the 
purpose principally of selecting such of those as I may 
afterwards want, and if necessary having them ordained. 
This day was the anniversary (12 years) of my ordination 
to Priesthood. On this day I parted from my family to 
go whither I thought God had called me, but whither I 
had no other desire to go. Should this be read by a 
stranger, let him pardon that weakness of our common 
nature, which then affected me, and does now after the 
lapse of three months. 

[Page 5| October 14. I dined in the College of Carlow, 
where I had been educated. After having had the happi- 
ness of saying Mass in the morning for the Students, from 
whom I received a flattering address in the Evening, being 
the first student in that house who had the honor of Epis- — 
copal Consecration. 

October 22nd. After having stopped a few days in - 
Dublin, and visited my friend Doctor Crotty, President of 
Maynooth College, I embarked in Belfast, where I had 
arrived on the night of the roth on board the ship 
Thomas Gelston, burthen 450 Tons per register, and set 
sail in the Evening accompanied by my dear sister Joanna | 
and the Revd. Denis Corkery. 

October 25th. After a severe gale ofanight anda part of — 
a day, we put into Milford Haven, where we were detained 
by severe weather until the 31st, when we again set sail, 

December 26. Found soundings in 35 fathom’s water, 
and on the next day saw the Hunting Islands on the coast 
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ot South Carolina, after a very tedious and unpleasant 
voyage. On the evening of the 27th came to anchor off 
Charleston bar, and on the 28th crossed it, and worked up 
the channel, and came to anchor in the Evening. 

' December 30th. Came on shore in Charleston, [Page 6] 
saw the Reverend Benedict J. Fenwick S.O.J’s, who -was 
Vicar General of the Archbishop of Baltimore, who exhi- 
bited to me his papers. I gave him my Bulls and Certifi- 
cates, received the resignation of his authority, and renewed 
his faculties of Vicar General for me, as Bishop of Charles- 
ton, which he accepted—Confirmed their jurisdiction for 
the Revd. Simon Felix Gallagher, the Revd. Robert 
Browne, and the Revd. Denis Corkery, saw the Trustees of 
the Church &c. 

December 31st. Being Sunday I had the happiness of 
celebrating Mass, took possession of the Church, had my 
Bulls published therein, and preached. 

January 1st 1821. Again preached in the Church, and 
upon enquiry found there was a congregation in the City 
of Savannah (Georgia) which had been deserted. I pre- 
pared a Pastoral letter to be published on the next Sunday, 
and took into consideration the propriety of having a 
Priest at Savannah. 

January 3d. Wrote and dispatched letters of Com- 
munion to the Most Revd. Ambrose Mareschall, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, the Right Reverend Doctors Chev- 
reux, Bishop of Boston, Conolly, Bishop of New York, 
Conwell, Bishop of Philadelphia, Kelly, Bishop of Rich- 
mond, Flaget, Bishop of Bardstown, and Du Bourg, Bishop 


of St. Louis, and commissioned the Revd. B. J. Fenwick to 


transmit a copy of my Bull and Certificate to the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. 
[Page 7] January 7th. I preached again in the Church 


of Charleston, and had a communication with the Vestry. 


January 8th. I determined on visiting the cities of 
Savannah and Augusta and the Church of Warrenston in 
Georgia and Columbia in South Carolina, and also wrote 
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to several Catholics in various parts of my Diocess, send- 
ing also in all quarters copies of the Pastoral letter, which 
I had published. 

January 11th. Married Doctor James McDonnell to 
Miss Elizabeth Ryan in presence of both their mothers 
and several other witnesses. 

January 14. Gave notice of Confirmation in the Church 
of Charleston on February 18th. 

15th. Appointed by sealed writing Revd. B. J. Fen- 
wick my Vicar General in every thing until I should return 
to Charleston, requested of him to take a building for a 
second temporary Church in that City, and if possible to 
purchase ground in a good situation for a large Cathedral 
Church. On this day I went on board the Sloop Delight, 
Captain Cooper, bound for Savannah, having with me 
the Revd. Robert Browne, and went down the harbour 
next morning to Ira. 

January 17th. Anchored at the bar of Savannah, off 
Tybee light-house. 

18th. Came up the river, landed at Savannah, there 
had been no Priest here since October, when the Revd. 
Mr. Cooper of Augusta spent 12 days in the City. I in- 
spected the Church in Liberty Square that evening— 
found two silver Chalices, one of [Page 8] which was gilt, 
and directed the Patena of one of them to be repaired, one 
Ciborium, and one Remonstrance, belonging to the 
Church, also one good Cope and Benediction Veil, six 
suits of Vestments complete, two Cassocks, one Missal, six 
Altar Cloths, four Corporals, seven purifiers, two Albs, 
two Surplices, one Amict, two Cinctures, three Burses, 
one Censor, Rituale Romanum Processionale S. R. E. 
Besides many small things which I condemned. 

January 19th. Celebrated the holy Mass in the church and 
preached, heard confessions and preached again in the Even- 
ing, enquired into the possessions of the church, and found 
them to consist of, ist: ‘The half trust lot in Liberty 
Ward, on which the Church is built, 2d. a trust lot in 
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Elbert Ward, on which several houses have been built, 
and at present bringing from Mrs. Cotineau, to whom 
Revd. Abbe Carles gave a lease, of which about nine years 
are unexpired, 100 Dollars yearly, and from J. B. De- 
Berger 70 Dollars yearly, of which about two years 
are unexpired, and 3rd, a lot between the Theatre and 
Cemetery, granted upon certain unperformed conditions— 
I also inspected the Registers and signed them— 

January 20th. Celebrated the holy Mass in the Church, 
and gave the holy Communion to 12 persons, and contin- 
ued to hear Confessions. Wrote to the Trustees informing 
them of my intention of appointing a Priest to take charge 
of Savannah, and requesting to know the means for his 
support, [Page 9] also stating that for my support a 
voluntary subscription and collection would be made in 
their Church on the 3rd Sunday in Lent in every year, and 
that I would expect from the Trustees my travelling ex- 
penses whenever it may be necessary to visit their city— 
In the Evening preached and heard Confessions. Was 
invited by the Trustees to meet them, was informed that 
the rents of the pews was 1020 Dollars, and that the Cler- 


gyman could have his choice of 700 Dollars per annum 


and the collections of the Church and the voluntary offer- 
ings, or if he gave up the collections to the Trustees, 900 
Dollars and the voluntary offerings. I also recommended 
to their consideration the propriety of making the neces- 
sary preparations for building a new large and respecta- 
ble Church, and of providing means for the support 
of two or more Priests, when I should be able to send them. 

January 21st. Heard Confessions, Celebrated the holy 


_. Mass, and’ administered the holy Communion, to 27 per- 


. 
sons. Gave Confirmation to 15 persons. At % past Io 


-o’clock I spoke on the erection of the See, on my own 
- authority, and publickly committed the flock of Savannah 


to the care of the Revd. Robert Browne until I should 
think proper to remove him, and after his Mass I preached 


to a large Congregation, amongst whom were the principal 
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lawyers of Savannah and many other strangers. [Page 
10] In the evening I had Vespers and gave an Exhorta- 
tion and Benediction—Church crowded and surrounded. 

January 22d. Heard Confessions, Celebrated the holy 
Mass, and gave Communion to seven persons, also gave an 
Exhortation. Heard Confessions and preached in the 
evening. Received a letter from the Archbishop of Balti- 
more, full of kindness and was asked by the Mayor and 
others to preach in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
which I declined for the present. 

January 23d. Celebrated the holy Mass, gave Commu- 
nion* to eight persons, appointed John Dillon to read 
prayers for Mass on Sundays, until the return of the Revd. 
Mr. Browne whom I took on the Visitation. 

January 24th. Left Savannah at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing in the stage for Augusta, and after two days travelling, 
the first day very wet, the second excessively cold,’ I 
arrived at Augusta in the evening of the 25th where I 
was very kindly received by the Revd. Samuel Cooper, 
the Pastor, a convert, and the Trustees of the Church. 

January 26th. Being the anniversary of my Father’s 
death (9 years), I celebrated the holy Mass for the repose 
of his soul. Heard Confessions and preached in the even- 
ing—made various enquiries about the Church property 
&e &c. 

January 27th. Celebrated the holy Mass, enquired into 
the state of the Church, wrote to Catholics in Darien, St. 
Marys, [Page 11] and Jekyl, requesting information as to 
the state of Religion. Heard Confessions and preached 
in the Evening. 

January 28. Sunday. Attended a Church, heard Con- 


fessions, about 30 at the holy Communion. Celebrated . 


the holy Mass. Found belonging to the Church one suit 


d 


of poor vestments complete, one suit Black vestments © 


complete, two good Albs, two good Amicts, three Altar 
cloths, one surplice, icke Candlesticks, pe Corporals, — 
twelve purifiers. The possessions of the Church are one — 
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lot of ground, the boundaries of which are Walker’s street, 
Tellfair street, and the buildings erected therein by the 
congregation, viz: The Church built in the year 1812, 
under the Revd. Robt. Browne—and the dwelling house 
built in 1818, under the unfortunate Mr. Egan, who 
officiated there for some time, and afterwards apostatized. 
On this day I entered the Church for the purpose of regu- 
lar Visitation, explained the objects which the Church had 
in view therein, traced my authority and mission, and con- 
firmed the worthy Pastor Revd. S. Cooper in his charge of 
mission, explained and gave the Sacrament of Confirma- 


tion to 49 persons, the first of whom was John Cormick | 


Esq.—After Mass I preached, and again in the Evening 
after Vespers. On that night I set out in the stage for 
Warrenton. 

January 29. Arrived at Warrenton at about one o’clock. 
After dinner got a Gig to Mr. Thompsons on the borders 
of Warren Co. and Wilkes Co., Locust [Page 12] Grove. 
Arrived there at night fall and was most kindly received 
by old and young Mrs’s Thompson, to the former of whom 
great merit is due before God for preserving the faith in 
this country. This was the first Catholic Congregation 
in Georgia. It was fixed in 1794 or 95 by the settlement 
of Mrs. Thompson’s family and a few others from Mary- 
land. Bishop Carroll of Baltimore sent the Revd. Mr. Le 
Mercier toattendthem. After 18 months he went to Savan- 
nah and Revd. Mr. Sujet then remained 17 months, and 
returned to France—There was no Clergyman then until 
November 1810, when the Revd. Robt. Browne came to 

- take charge of Augusta and its vicinity, and remained 

- until 1815. This place was occasionally visited by Revd. 
‘Mr. Egan and by Revd. Samuel Cooper— 

January 30. Was unable to say Mass, my things not 
having arrived from Warrenton. Wrote to John Kelly 
Esq. of Fayetteville, and Mr. Jumel of Camden (S. C.), for 
information. Saw several of my little flock, who came to 


“visit'me. Examined the church eee found them - 
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to consist of three suits of Vestments complete, two Albs, 
a Surplice, one Amict, two Cinctures, one Missal, one set 
of Altar Cards, four Altar Cloths, a Communion Cloth, a 
Chalice, a Patena, 4 Corporals, and 4 purifiers. In the 
Evening I visited the Church, which is a small wooden 
building capable of [Page 13] accommodating sixty or 
seventy persons—Great doubts were expressed to me of the 
validity of some of Mr. Egan’s Baptisms, from his careless 
manner of sprinkling the water on the Children. One 
well informed sensible woman, who had been sponsor to 
several children, told me that in her opinion the water not 
only did not flow on the skin, but she feared did not even 
touch it—upon which I determined to baptize condition- 
ally those whom he had baptized unless I got good proof 
of their Baptism being valid. In the Evening I gave in- 
struction to the Negroes amongst whom I found some in- 
telligent and well instructed. 

January 31st. Said Mass in the little Church of Locust 
Grove, gave an exhortation to about twelve persons who 
attended—found that Joseph Luckett and Martina Anne 
Semmes had been before a Magistrate to take each other as 
man and wife, though related in 3tio & 3tio consanguini- 
tatis—they considered themselves married—sent for them 
—heard Confessions, and in the Evening instructed the 
negroes and heard Confessions again. 

February 1st: Celebrated the holy Mass, preached and 
had one Communion and heard Confessions. Catechised 
the Children, dispensed in the impediment of Consan- 
guinity between Joseph Luckett, and Martina Semmes, who 
had both been at Confession, and married them in presence 
of William Luckett, Thomas Luckett, and several others 
who were in the [Page 14] Church. In the evening 
instructed and heard confessions. 

February 2d. Heard Confessions, went to Mr. Thomas 
Luckett’s where I gave the holy Communion and Confirma- 
tion to Ethelred Aloysius Sims, who was delicate—thence 
to the Church where I heard Confessions. Celebrated the - 
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Holy Mass, gave Communion to ten persons, and preached, 
Baptized Anne, an adult slave of Mr. Bradford Thompson, 
her Sponsor, Anne, slave of Mr. Thompson Senr. and 
rehabilitated the marriage of that same woman with 
Edward, a slave also of Mr. B. Thompson, it having been 
invalid on account of Cultfis disparitas. In the Evening 
instructed and heard confessions. I reconsidered rules 
which I had drawn up on the 30th ult. for a society which 
I wished to form, to be called, The Charleston book 
Society. 

February 3rd. Heard confessions, celebrated Mass, 
gave Communion to eight persons and instructed. Wrote 
a request and commission to Bradford Thompson, Thomas 
Luckett and William Luckett to read prayers and instruc- 
tions on Sundays and Holidays of obligation in the Church, 
which I designated as the Church of the Purification of 
our Blessed Lady of Locust Grove—and to have Catechism 
taught to the Children and others, who were to be formed 
into Classes for that purpose. Instructed and heard Con- 
fessions in the Evening. 

February 4th, Sunday. Heard Confessions, celebrated 
the holy Mass, gave Communion to fourteen persons. 


Administered Confirmation thrice [Page 15] to twenty 


three persons. Baptized Edward, a black child. The 
Church being too small, and several persons having col- 
lected from various parts of the neighbourhood, I preached 
from an elevation outside to about four hundred persons, 
after Mr. Browne had celebrated Mass. I then baptized 


_two black persons, Nathaniel, and Mary, the first a slave of 


Squire — , the second free. I then conversed with 
some persons who sought explanations, and in the evening 
baptized three black adults, and married two couple. 


_ Revd. Mr. Browne married another ‘couple. I then in- 


structed and baptized Mr. Lewis R. Beaman, who requested 
Baptism in consequence of the sermon this day, and per- 
formed the marriage between him and Mrs. Susanna 


; Wheeler, Mrs. Eliza Thompson was his sponsor at his own 
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request. In the Evening again I said prayers, and gave 
an instruction in the family. 

February 5th. Celebrated Mass and gave an instruc- 
tion, and saw the following part of the Will of Mr. Joseph 
Thompson of Locust Grove, ‘‘ To assist as far as in me lies 
the establishment of a Priest of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, I do hereby set apart the land I lately bought of 
John Travis, lying at the western side of my creek Spring- 
branch near where it empties itself into the Beaverdam 
creek, as a donation and permanent residence for a Priest, 
to be held successively by gentlemen of that description 
[Page 16] properly authorized according to the rights of 


.the Roman Catholic Church. But it is hereby required 


that the introduction and establishment of a Priest be 
made to meet the most plain and obvious intent and mean- 
ing of this Item within the term of two years from my 
decease, otherwise the said land to pass to my son Henry 
Bradford ‘Thompson at the decease of his Mother, with as 
full and complete fee simple Title as if the same had been 
mentioned with the other lands to him devised. 

Item. My will is that two acres of land be marked and 
laid off by my son Henry Bradford Thompson so as to in- 
close the burying ground Chapel and Spring, the northern 
line to be fixed at about five yards from Ignatius Semmes’ 
inclosed grave yard, and the same is hereby made a 
gift to the Roman Catholics of this Congregation for 
the purposes respectively implied’? dated December 9th 
1809. 

Revd. Mr. Brown entered into possession within one 
year from the decease of Mr. Thompson—viz. in 1810— 
Shewn me by Mr. Henry Bradford Thompson. 

Feby. 5th Celebrated Mass and conversed with some 
persons who heard me in the morning and had doubts— 
I left Locust Grove after dinner, and came on that 
Evening to Warrenton, where the inhabitants would 
have wished to hear me, [Page 17] but it was too late 
when I arrived there. 
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Feby. 6th. Arrived in Augusta in the stage which left 
Warrenton at nine o’clock in the morning and arrived in 
Augusta at seven o’clock in the Evening. Met at Warren- 
ton three Cherokee Indians, viz. Colonel Dick, who 
could speak a little English, John Thompson, and Samp- 
son, to whom I gave their breakfast. I shewed the Colonel 
my ting and cross, of which he took particular notice, 
and told him I intended visiting his nation, he said he 
would know me. 

February 7th. Was so ill with Rheumatism in my left 
arm and shoulder and neck as to be unable to celebrate 
Mass or go abroad, gave the rules for the Catholic book 
Society to Mr. Paul Billance, and requested he would 
have it established. Preached at night. 

February 8th. Still worse with pain, kept my bed, but 
was able to preach at night to a numerous and highly re- 
spectable congregation. 

Feby. 9th. Unable to say Mass, but walked out in the 
. evening and preached at night on the marks of the true 
Church. 

Feby. roth. Unable to say Mass, but greatly relieved, 
assembled the Trustees and enforced the necessity of their 
building a large and convenient Church, and preached 
again at night to an overflowing congregation. 

[Page 18] Feby. 11th. Sunday. Celebrated Mass and 
gave Confirmation to three persons, preached at 12 o’clock 
—recommended the establishment of the book Society and 
the enlarging of the Church—preached again at Vespers. 

Feby. 12th. Visited some negligent Catholics—preached 
at night. 

Feby. 13th. Made requests of several persons to attend 
to the teaching of the Catechism, and preached at night. 

- Feby. 14th. Two o’clock in the morning left Augusta 
in the stage, nearly recovered of my Rheumatism. 
" Feby. 1 5th. Arrived at Columbia at sunrise. After 
‘breakfast was called upon by Colonel John Creyon, who 
- invited me and Revd. Mr. Browne to his house, which in- 
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vitation had been settled upon between him and the Revd. 
Mr. Wallace, Professor of Mathematics in the College, 
who had for the last two months said Mass at Colonel 
Creyon’s for the flock in this city consisting of about 250 
persons, principally Irish labourers employed in making 
the Canal. ‘There was no church, I therefore preached in 
the Court House that night to a very numerous and re- 
spectable Congregation. 

Feby. 16th. Celebrated Mass at Colonel Creyon’s, con- 
sulted with Rev. Mr. Wallace as to what was the best 
mode of establishing a Church and preached again at night. 

Feby. 17. Celebrated Mass at Colonel Creyon’s, was 
waited upon by a [Page 19] deputation from the Students 
witha request I would preach in the College Chapel which 
I accepted. Heard Confessions. 

Feby. 18th. Celebrated Mass at Colonel Creyon’s and 
gave Confirmation to three persons, instructed the Catho- 
lics who attended. Preached to a large and respectable 
Congregation in the College Chapel at eleven o’clock. 
Preached in the Evening at the Court House. Gave Com- 
mtnion to 12 persons in the morning. 

Feby. 19. Celebrated Mass and gave Communion to 
three persons, explained and gave Confirmation to nine 
persons. Baptized William Blain a convert aged about 12 
years, and four negroes belonging to Col. J. Creyon. Met 
a number of the Catholics and appointed Mr. Richard 
Bolan, Capt. Manuel Antonio, Col. J. Creyon, Mr. Peter 
McGuire, Mr. John Kenny, and Mr. John Heffernan, a 
Committee to collect funds for building a Church in Col- 
umbia. After visiting some sick, I preached again in the 
evening in the Court House. 

Feby. 20, Celebrated the Holy Mass and Confirmed 2 
converts and gave instructions to the Congregation, visited 
the sick and preached in the Evening. 

Feby. 21. Left Columbia in the stage at four o’clock in 
the morning. Had very bad weather. Reached Charles- — 
ton on Friday 23d at 12 o’clock. | 
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Feby. 24. Heard Confessions and gave instructions to 
those to be Confirmed. Received a request from the Ves- 
try [Page 20] for leave to enlarge the Church upon a plan 
which they prepared. Answered them stating my inten- 
tion of building a Cathedral, and giving my sanction to 
any alteration they chose to make in the Church. 

Feby. 25. Celebrated the Holy Mass, and gave Com- 
munion to a considerable number of persons. After break- 
fast addressed the flock on mine and their relative duties, 
on the necessity of building Churches, and appointed 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings for particular instruction, 
and after explaining Confirmation I administered that Sac- 
rament to about 130 persons. 

Feb. 27. Appointed Revd. Denis Corkery to do duty in 
Columbia and Chester(S. C.)andin Locust Grove, Georgia, 
under the superintendence of the Revd. James Wallace 
and Revd. Samuel Cooper, Mr. Corkery went in the stage 
for Columbia this day. 

Feb. 28th. Preached in the Church my first lecture, on 
the existence of God, etc. 

March ist. Wrote the appointment of .Revd. Robert 


Browne to Savannah until I should withdraw his powers,’ 


and requested his attention to the scattered flock in the 
vicinity of Savannah. Ialso authorised him to give Juris- 
diction to any Priest to hear his own Confession, and to 
any Priest who was properly qualified to assist him until 
he could give information to me [Page 21] or to the Vicar 
General thereof, and obtain the confirmation of the 
authority or our refusal. 

March. 2d. Preached my second lecture on the nature 
and necessity of Religion &c. On thisand the subsequent 
_ days I was principally occupied in writing a Pastoral letter 
on the observance of the Lent &c., an English Catechism 

&c., and in giving private instructions to anumber of un- 
informed persons. 
_ March oth. Received a letter from Revd. D. Corkery, 
stating the want of a disposition to receive him at Colum- 
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bia, and the difficulties which were in his way, as also the 
ambitious and selfish views of the principal Catholics. 
I answered the letter immediately, and wrote also to Revd. 
Mr. Wallace at Columbia, stating my wish for Revd. D. 
Corkery to remain in that City until Easter, and that I 
would have him supported if the flock there would not 
contribute to his support. 

Continued the lectures down to the Establishment of 
the Church by our Saviour, and the marks of the true 
Church exhibiting therein the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church and! in that alone. These lectures continued 
during the Lent. I administered Confirmation thrice to 
about ten persons. On the last week of Lent was pub- 
lished a Catechism, which I had much labor in com- 
piling from various [Page 22] others, and adding several 
parts which I considered necessary to be explicitly 
dwelt upon under the peculiar circumstanees of my 
Diocess. 

April 18th. Wrote to Revd. D. Corkery to go to 
Augusta, as Revd. Mr. Cooper was desirous to go for some 
time to the North. The number of communicants in 
Charleston in the Easter fortnight was about 250. 

April 26th. Established the book Society in Charles- 
ton and had the necessary measures taken to establish a 
general Committee, and to have the Society extended 
through my Diocess. Heard from Columbia of the bene- 
ficial effects of Mr. Corkery’s exertions, and the progress 
of the collection for a Church. 

April 28. Baptized under condition, absolved in like 
manner from Censures, and received into the Church John | 
D. Heath Esq., a lawyer of eminence, Lucretia Smith, 
Mary McCullum, and absolved from Censures and received 
into the Church Eliza Dowling of whose Baptism I had 
sufficient evidence. 

April 29. Administered the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion to about forty persons, amongst whom were the con- i 
verts. 
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May 3d. With the assistance of Doctor Edward Lynch 
had the Vauxhall gardens purchased for the purpose of 
having built thereon a Cathedral. 

[Page 23] May, 5th. The persons appointed for that 
purpose by the Congregation, signed the deed of Lease for 
three years to James Lynch and Tim. McCormick~ as 
‘Trustees for the Bishop of the Church in Hassell Street 
and the Church property. 

May 6th. Appointed a committee to collect means for 
building a Cathedral, and appointed Doctor Lynch to 
superintend the building. 

May 8th. Left Charleston for Wilmington, and came 
16 miles on the Georgetown road. 


May oth. Arrived at Mr. Horry’s plantation on the > 


Santee River, upon the invitation of Mr. Frederick Rut- 
ledge, where I was most kindly received. 

May 5th. Baptized under condition, absolved from 
Censures, and received into the Church Thomas Martin 
Junr. & Mary Mellisent Germain, baptized also a convert 


from Methodism, George. 


May 6th. Administered Confirmation to eight persons. 

May 15th. Arrived at Wilmington at 4 o’clock in the 
evening, was waited upon by Mr. I. O. Calharda, a Portu- 
guese merchant of the town, who resided there during 
thirty years. He invited me to his house, whither I went 
and found a good reception. Was called upon by Mr. 
James Usher and some other Catholics in the Evening. 

May 16. Celebrated Mass at my [Page 24] lodging, 
and gave an exhortation to those who attended. After 


"breakfast met the Catholics, about 20 men, not a woman or 
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child of the Catholic faith. No Priest had ever been fixed 
here, nor in the neighbourhood. A Revd. Mr. Burke had 


spent a fortnight here about 25 years before, and a Jesuit 


going to some Spanish settlement spent two or three days 


in the town about the year 1815, and Baptized the chil- 
dren of Mr. Calharda, but their mother being a Methodist 
they were not educated in the faith ; the Catholics who 
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lived here, and they who occasionally came hither, were 
in the habit of going to the other places of worship, 
(Episcopal Protestants, Methodist & Presbyterian) and had 
nearly lost all idea of Catholicity. I spoke on the neces- 
sity of their assembling together on Sundays for prayer 
and instruction, and of their forming a branch of the book 
Society, to both which they readily agreed, and then 
recommended their entering into a subscription to procure 
a lot for a Church, and to commence building as I would 
take care they should be occasionally visited by a Priest, 
I also exhorted them to prepare for the Sacraments. I re- 
ceived an invitation from the Pastor and Trustees of the 
Presbyterian Church to use their building (the best in 
town) which upon consideration I accepted. I was waited 
upon by the Protestant Minister who offered me his 
Church also, which of course I declined as having ac- 
cepted of the other. In the evening [Page 25] I preached 
to a very large Congregation, on the nature of the Catholic 
religion. 

May 17th. Having learned the bad effects of Revd. 
Mr. Cooper’s injudicious zeal in Augusta, by a letter from 
John Cormick Esq., and finding that he was going to the 
North, I appointed Revd. D. Corkery to the temporary 
charge of Augusta. Celebrated Mass and gave an exhor- 
tation, and endeavoured by private application to bring 
the Catholics to the Sacraments. Preached in the even- 
ing again to a numerous and respectable congregation on 
the nature of Redemption, the Mission of the Apostles, 
and the authority of the Church to explain the Scriptures 
and teach the doctrines of Christ by her traditions. 

May 18th. Celebrated Mass, gave an exhortation, and 
heard Confessions. In the evening preached again to 
a numerous and respectable congregation. 

May 19th. Celebrated Mass, gave an exhortation, & 
appointed Messrs. B. Della Torre, M. O’ Donovan, Christo- 
pher Kelly, Edward Butler, Bretadeau, Brissac, Pat. M. — 
Brett, and Doctor James McDonald to superintend and 
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say prayers at Beaufort and Cosashatchie. Established the 
Wilmington branch of the book Society, had the commit- 
tee appointed, opened a subscription for building a Church 
in this town, $1160 subscribed, and appointed Messrs. J. P. 
Calharda, E. C. Bettencourt, William Usher, Dominique 
Cazaux, Wm. Bettencourt, & Eugene [Page 26] Mazu- 
rotti to superintend and say prayers for the Catholics of 
Wilmington. Baptized George Washington, aged three 
years, son of Patrick Murphy and Rebecca Lear, sponsor 
J. P. Calharda. Preached again at night. Looked at 
some ground offered for a Church. 

May 20. Celebrated Mass and exhorted. Had but one 
communicant. Baptized and received into the Church 
Hesther Ross, wife of Peter Ross of this town. Was re- 
quested by some Protestant gentlemen to preach twice 
this Evening and was to leave town in the morning. I 
complied with their request and preached at % past three 
and at 7 o’clock to very full congregations. ‘There was 
created in Wilmington a spirit of enquiry, and the preju- 
dices which were very general against Catholicity were 
removed. I found two females Mrs. Janet and her sister 
who were Roman Catholics and a very young child of the 
former lady by a former husband, but they were about to 

join the Protestant Episcopal Church rather than remain 
as they were. ‘They had been born in the Havannah and 
_ had been at New Orleans and were greatly disgusted at the 
superstitious observances of the Spaniards, particularly of 
the Friars at Havannah. ‘This had madea very bad im- 
pression on their minds, as upon many other sensible per- 
sons whom I had met and who witnessed the same. Mrs. 

J. was now married [ Page 27] to a Methodist. 
May 22d. Celebrated Mass and gave an exhortation at 
_ Mr. Usher’s house at South Washington. Had one com- 
‘municant who had been at confession with me on the pre- 
_ ceding evening. Mrs. Usher is a Protestant, being the 
daughter of an Episcopal minister—her children are edu- 
cated in her tenets. Mrs. Usher’s sister has joined the 
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Methodists. ‘Doctor Leroque is a Catholic, but his ‘family 
is not. John Doyle, an Irishman, is the only Catholic in 
this place or its vicinity. Preached at twelve o’clock to 
about fifty persons (of whom very few were Catholics) in 
a house of Mr. Usher’s, and appointed Mr. James Usher 
and Doctor Leroque to superintend and say prayers at 
South Washington. Baptized under condition William, 
James, & Louisa, then and absolutely, Frederick & 
Mary two children of James B. Leroque & Louisa Mab- 
son ; sponsors, for Frederick, Eugene Mazarotti, for Mary, 
James Usher. 

May 23d. Left Washington for Newbern. 

May 24th. Arrived at Newbern and went to the house 
of the Hon. William Gaston at his invitation. Saw and 
conversed with most of the Catholics. In this town are 
upwards of twenty Catholics, principally females. Revd. 
Nicholas Kerny was here thrice by the appointment of the 
Archbishop, to administer Sacraments. His last visit was 
in last November. 

[Page 28] May 25. Celebrated Mass at Mr. Gaston’s 
and gave an exhortation. After Breakfast again saw the 
Congregation and conversed with them. Opened a sub- 
scription for the book Society. Heard confessions, prin- 
cipally of four or five converts whom Mr. Kerney had re- 
ceived into the Church when he was last here. In the 
evening preached in the Court House. 

May. 26. Celebrated Mass and gave Communion to Mr. 
Gaston. Afterwards heard Confessions and gave instruc- 
tion to several who wished for Confirmation, and had a 
long conversation on some points of faith with a respect- 
able man who had been in early life a Roman Catholic, 
but had serious doubts on some points, upon which he 
became satisfied and went to Confession. Heard Confes- 
sions and preached in the evening. 

May 27. Celebrated Mass and gave an exhortation, had © 
six Communicants, had two interviews with a Baptist 
woman who was married to a Catholic in presence of a 
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Magistrate and instructed her. Sent my barouche and 
servant to the country about 20 miles for two or three ~ 
Catholics, who had come to meet Mr. Kerny formerly, but 
came too late. Preached in the evening. 

May 28. Celebrated Mass and gave an exhortation. 
Gave instructions after breakfast tosome converts received 
by Mr. Kerny, and to some others who were preparing for 
their first Communion. 

[Page 29] Heard Confessions and preached in the 
Evening. 

May 29. Celebrated Mass and had one Communicant— 
gave an exhortation, afterwards gave private instruction 
to a coloured man, servant to Mr. Gaston, and the woman 
mentioned on the 27th. Heard Confessions and preached 
at night. 

May 30. Celebrated Mass and gave an exhortation, had 
one communicant, gave private instruction in the course 
of the day and heard Confessions in the evening and 
preached. 

May 31. Ascension Thursday. Celebrated Mass and 
gave an exhortation. Gave Communion to eleven per- 
sons, baptized Eliza Hanrehan an adult (see May 27) and 
Abraham, a slave belonging to Mr. Gaston, (an adult see 
May 29) and Ann Gillet a child of 7 years of age, the two 
last under condition, and confirmed 10 persons of whom 
three were converts. Afterwards married Antoine Lavi- 
ziere to Eliza Hanrehan, their former contract having 
been void vatzone disparitatzs Cultus. Gave a commission 
to read prayers &c to the Hon. Wm. Gaston, Peter Brug- 
man, Lewis Leroy Junr., William Williams, and Benja- 
min Good. In the Evening heard confessions and 
preached. 

June 1st. Celebrated Mass and gave an exhortation— 


‘gave some private instructions to two persons of colour and 


heard Confessions—preached at night. 
June 2d. Celebrated Mass and gave an exhortation— 


_ gave some private instructions and heard Confessions. 
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[Page 30] Was informed that great numbers of the most 
respectable inhabitants were convinced of the truth of the 
Catholic religion, and well disposed to become members 
thereof—preached at night. 

June 3rd. Heard Confessions. Celebrated Mass, had 
two Communicants, gave an exhortation, confirmed the 
two converts. After breakfast had the Committee of the 
book Society elected and gave some instructions, then 
baptized two converts, men of colour, and afterwards three 
children—preached in the Evening. 

June 4th. Celebrated Mass and after breakfast left New 
bern for North Washington, where I arrived at eight 
o’clock that Evening and came to Mr. Leroy’s house. 

June 5th. Celebrated Mass at Mr. Hanrehan’s, and 
gave an exhortation to the very few who attended. Mr. 
Kearney had been here in last December, and twice before. 
The Catholics few and generally negligent. The Metho- 
dists have a meeting house, the Baptists a temporary place, 
but there is no other house of Worship. Met the Cath- 
olic Congregation consisting of nine men, some of whom 
hhad families, and of those families some were not Cath- 
olics, exhorted them to prepare for the Sacraments, to 
exert themselves to obtain a sufficient number of Sub- 
scribers for the book Society &c. Preached in the Court 
House in the Evening to about 200 persons. 

June 6th. Heard Confessions, celebrated Mass and 
gave an [Page 31] exhortation. After breakfast saw and 
conversed with two women and a black man who were 
desirous of instruction in order to learn whether they 
should become Catholics, also gave instructions to the 
Catholics who were preparing for the Sacraments. Heard 
confessions and preached at night. 

June 7th. Celebrated Mass and gave an exhortation, 
saw and continued the instruction of the three Catechu- 
mens, also saw another women who became a Catechumen, 
heard Confessions and saw and conversed with some of the 
Children and preached at night. 
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June 8th. Celebrated Mass at the Court House, gave 
an exhortation, had one Communicant. After breakfast 
continued the instruction of the Catechumens, formed 
the Children into a class and appointed and introduced 
teachers to them. Saw some persons of colour who were 
desirous of instruction, conversed with them for a con- 
siderable time. One of them became a Catechumen, two 
others had favorable impressions. made on them, but took 
time to consider what they should do. Heard Confessions. 
Preached at night, the Baptist and Methodist leaders were 
drawing off the hearers to the best of their power. 

June 9th. Baptized, sub conditione, and received into 
the Church, Mrs. Anne Gallagher, Mrs. Catherine Glee- 
son, and Mrs. Mary Lee. Celebrated [Page 32] Mass and 
gave an exhortation, heard Confessions, gave private 
instruction to some people of colour, afterwards to those 
preparing for Confirmation and baptized James Selby an 
adult free man of colour. Saw the principal members of 
the Congregation and after some consultation with them 
appointed Lewis Leroy, Walter Hanrahan, John Galla- 
gher, and William Grace to read prayers &c. and to collect 
money toward building a Church. Preached at night and 
heard Confessions. 

June roth. Whitsunday. Celebrated Mass, gave an 
exhortation, had 13 Communicants. Confirmed ten per- 
‘sons. Gave private instructions to several persons who 

called upon me and preached at four o’clock. Heard Con- 
_fessions and preached again at night. 

June 11th. Celebrated Mass and gave an exhortation. 
_Conversed with and instructed three Catechumens. Heard 
Confessions, established the book Society, had the com- 

mittee chosen, again instructed the Catechumens, and 
preached at night. 
_ June 12th. Celebrated Mass and gave an exhortation. 
Had one Communicant, baptized one adult. After break- 
fast conversed with one of the Catechumens who was 
wavering and then received him into the Church and bap- 
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tized him under condition, at the same time that I baptized 
the other. Conversed with a number of persons professing 
a desire for instruction, but though four of them professed 
their belief of the doctrines of [Page 33.] the Catholic 
religion neither of them would take any of the necessary 
steps to practice it. In the evening I had another conver- 
sation with one or two men and the result similar. Heard 
onfessions and preached at night. 

June 13th. Celebrated Mass and gave an exhortation. 
Had one Communicant whom I also Confirmed, and bap- 
tised one boy of colour. Gave instructions to some per- 
sons who had never been baptized and were deliberating 
on joining the Church. Heard Confessions. Assembled 
the Catholics, whom I now found increased in number. 
Regulated the Catechism classes and gave some instruc- 
tions and then baptized two white children, whose parents 
promised to have them educated in the Catholic faith, and 
four negro children whose owner made similar promise. 
In the evening gave some private instructions to a gentle- 
man who had determined to become a Catholic, but did 
not feel himself sufficiently prepared for baptism. 

June 14. Heard Confessions and gave Communion to two 
persons. Left Washington and arrived the same evening 
in Plymouth where I found one Catholic (Doctor Picott). 

June 15th. Had no convenient place for Mass, and not 
wishing to exhibit before a people perfectly uninstructed 
I did not celebrate, but finding an anxiety to hear me I 
consented to remain and preached twice this day to about 
[Page 34] 40 persons at 11 o'clock and to a larger congre- 
gation at 5 o’clock, at the Academy, which was the only 
public building in the town. 

June 16. Preached again in the Academy at nine in the 
morning and at 5 in the afternoon. ‘The subjects similar 
to those I usually spoke upon at other places, viz: proofs 
of revelation of the Catholic Church, the true doctrine of 
the Sacraments &c. Found many misconceptions cor- 
rected and prejudices removed. 
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June 17th. (Sunday). Celebrated Mass at nine o’clock 
to a very numerous audience, and recommended the forma- 
tion of a branch of the Catholic book Society. Was 
waited upon by a deputation to request I would teach how 
the Society might be formed, and that I would preach in 
the evening, to both which of course I assented. I 
preached to a very crowded congregation in the evening, 
after which the book Society met and elected their officers. 
Met here with another Catholic, by name Alexr. Chis- 
holm. 

June 18. Left Plymouth for Edenton, where I arrived at 
about seven o’clock in the evening, found about ten Catho- 
lics French, Portugese, and Irish, generally extremely 
negligent. 

June 19. Found that there were some Catholics in Eliza- 
‘beth. Fixed upon the hours for preaching, and sent a 
commission [Page 35] for prayers &c to Plymouth to 
Messrs. Julian Picott and Alex. Chisholm. Preached at 
four o’clock in the Court House and conversed with the 
Catholics, whom I had discovered, in the Evening. 

June 20. Celebrated Mass in my room and preached at 
ten |o’clock. Saw the Catholics and exhorted them 
to prepare for the Sacraments and to form the book 
Society. Preached again at night to a numerous congre- 
gation. 

June 21st. Celebrated Mass in the Court House, and at 
to o’clock I again preached, found it exceedingly difficult 
to collect or assemble the few Catholics of this place, who 
were negligent, ignorant, and despised by the other denomi- 
nations. The only one who had any appearance of worldly 
decency did not come near me, and had his daughter mar- 

ried by the Protestant Episcopal Minister on the day after 


‘my atrival. His name is Charnier. His family was rep- 


resented to me as religious Catholics, but they not having 
appeared at my Sermon I could not callon them. Preached 
again at night and induced one or two persons to say they 
- would confess, heard one of them. 
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June 22d. Celebrated Mass in the court, baptized four 
children, and preached at ten o’clock. Endeavoured to — 
obtain Protestant subscribers to the book Society, but met 
with no encouragement. Failed also in my endeavours to 
[Page 36] bring the Catholics to the Sacraments. Preached 
again at night and recommended a subscription to the 
book Society. : 

June 23d. Celebrated Mass in the Court House and 
gave an exhortation. Confirmed two persons, gave Com- 
munion to three persons, and gave a commission to read 
prayers etc to Richard Small, Robert Keating, Simon 
La Roche Olivieras, and Peter La Graet. Afterwards heard 
some confessions, and preached at night, and established 
a branch of the book Society. 

June 25th. Left Edenton for Elizabeth City. Felt 
very sick on the road. Arrived at Elizabeth in the even-. 
ing, found two or three Catholics, and fixed the hour for 
preaching next day. 

June 26th. Still very ill. Preached at eight o’clock in 
the morning in the Court House and there being a sort of 
reaping festival to which most of the inhabitants had been 
invited and being desirous of a little rest, I did no more 
this day. 

June 27. Preached in the Court House at nine o’clock 
to a very large and respectable congregation, and made 
some efforts to procure subscribers for the book Society, 
and to get the Catholics to prepare for the Sacraments. 
Preached again at five o’clock in the evening, numbers — 
much less. 

June 28. Preached again at nine o’clock and found 
great obstacles to my obtaining subscribers to the book 
Society. Heard Confessions and preached again in the 
evening. ; 

June 29. Celebrated Mass and had two Communicants 
and [Page 37] Confirmed two persons. Preached at nine 
o’clock, endeavoured to obtain subscribers, and assembled 
the Catholics. Found them increased to eight or ten. 
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Appointed John P. McLoughlin, Joseph Lesieur, and Alex- 
ander T. Martin to read prayers &c and preached again 
at five o’clock, and baptized four converts whom I had 
instructed. 

June 30. Left Elizabeth City and arrived at Norfolk, 
met Right Rev. Doctor Kelly, Bishop of Richmond. 

July 1st. Sunday. At the request of Doctor Kelly I 
preached in his church. 

July 3d. I preached again at the request of the Bishop 
and many of his flock, Catholics and others. 

July 4th. Exchanged powers with the Bishop of Rich- 
mond, at his request I appointed him Vicar General of my 
Diocess, and accepted his powers in the Diocess of Rich- 
mond. 

July 8th. At the request of the Bishop and people I 
preached in Norfolk. : 

July 12. I arrived in Marfreesborough and found there 
three Catholics, two of whom were in the habit of attend- 
ing the meetings of the Methodists and Baptists. I saw 

and conversed with them. 
. | (To be Continued.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


MELODIES OF Moop AND TENSE. Charles H. A. Esling, 
A.M., LU. B.—Philadelphia, Charles H. Walsh. 


So often has the reading public opened much heralded 
and widely advertised ‘‘ Books of Poems,” only to find they 
contained no poetry, that it is with a sense of relief as 
well as of pleasure one discovers no such disappointment 
awaiting him within the attractive covers of Mr. Esling’s 
Melodies of Mood and Tense. ‘The cordial greeting that 
has been accorded this collection must be most gratifying 
to the author, who, in thus giving more permanent form 
to his fugitive poems, yielded to the solicitations of those 
who had read and admired—for to read was always to 
admire—his verses as they appeared from time to time in 
the press. ‘The criticisms have been highly complimen- 
tary. 

The poems cover a wide range—of time, of place and of 
thought. Here we find evidences of the lawyer-poet’s 
religious bent and convictions; here of his keen percep- 
tions of the beauties of nature ; again, of his capacity for 
friendship and for the loftier form of love that endures 
beyond the narrow limits of this life; here of his native 
wit, of his scholarly attainments, of the society man, the 
traveler—everywhere of the gifted soul that sees and feels 
all things with a poet’s eye and heart. If an inborn Cath- 
olic spirit pervades the volume like the aroma of incense, 
it goes hand in hand with an attraction for whatever is 
beautiful in earthly things, these two loves so often and 
so happily united that they seem twin sentiments. We 
find them blended in beautiful harmony in numberless 


~ 


“ we — 
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places. ‘Take for instance the lines ‘‘ From the Tower of 
st. Ann’s, Gloucester, Massachusetts :” 


“Put off thy brilliant cope, O Day 
And don the purple robe of night. 
Yon island-altar, fringed with spray, 
Displays its tall twin flames alight, 
And through its sapphire chancel rolls 
: The Complin of the tidal surge, 
That sings a lull for toiling souls, 
And for the dead a prayerful dirge.”’ 


Or those entitled ‘Our Lady of the Isle”’: 


“* Flow on to the sea, Narragansett ! 
Flow onward, thou beautiful bay ! 

Yet stop, at this insular transept, 
Thy billowy tribute to lay. 


At the feet of the beauteous Madonna, 
Enshrined on yon fair seaport steeps ; 

Thence guarding, with tutelar honor, 
Thy clustering islands and deeps.’’ 


Not less frequent nor less noticeable than this apprecia- 
tion of the true and the beautiful, are the indications 
throughout the verses of Mr. Esling’s wealth of friend- 

ship; and nowhere is this so much ex évidence as in his 
Memorial Poems. ‘These will have a special charm for 
any reader who has known the subjects of their pathetic 
tributes. Many a heart in Philadelphia will find a fond 
memory awakened by the descriptive lines in ‘‘ Triumphal 
Requiem. Rev. Felix Joseph Barbelin, S.J.” 


‘The faithful servant of his God, 

Whose presence healed where’er he trod, 
Bearing within the flesh’s veils, 

The spirit of the Saint of Sales.” 


The translations, especially that of the Stabat Mater, 
have received much commendation, and from those com- 
petent to judge of the difficulties of the task and the 

_ measure of success. In great contrast, but showing the 
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diverse qualities of our poet’s genius, are the light touch 
and beautiful imagery of such verses as: “A White 
Mountain Diptych,”’ and the ‘‘ Madrigal of the Merrimac,”’ 
the rhythmic attractiveness of the “Boat Songs on 
Schuylkill River,’’ the bright sparkle of ‘‘ Dans la Serre: 
au Bal Masque,’’ and ‘‘A New Sequence to an Old Song.” 
But to particularize in this way is to do injustice to the 
varied scope of Mr. Esling’s Moods. ‘The reader will be 
sure to find some gem exactly suited to his own mood 
whether that be for the nonce grave or gay, imaginative 
or prayerful. J. M. O'R. 


HISTORY OF RT. REv. MICHAEL EGAN, D.D., First 
Bishop of Philadelphia. By Martin I. J. Griffin. 
Philadelphia, 1893. 


This contribution to Catholic historical literature comes 
from the pen of the editor of Historical Researches, already 
well known for his devotion to the task of rescuing from 
oblivion and preserving for posterity whatever relates to 
the early history of the Church in Philadelphia. The 
time of Rev. Michael Egan marks an epoch of great im- 
portance in the religious annals of our city. He came 
from Lancaster and became one of the pastors of St. 
Mary’s church in 1803, at the solicitation of the trustees. 
In 1806 it was decided that Baltimore should be made an 
archdiocese, and that several suffragan Episcopal Sees 
should be created, among them Philadelphia, which hith- 
erto had been under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Bal- 
timore. Dr. Egan was appointed its Bishop, but owing to 
delay in the arrival of the Bulls, he was not-consecrated 
until 1810. The account of this ceremony, the Bishop’s 
return to St. Mary’s, the various events of his short episco- 
pate, the trials that made it such a heavy burden to the in- 
cumbent, these and many other things are narrated by the 
author in a plain, straightforward way that convinces the 
reader that if he has set down naught in malice, neither — 
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has he in aught dissembled. The abuses that arose out 
of the old system of Church trusteeships are exemplified 
in strong colors. It is rather sad reading, this recital of 
the contentions between priests and people, though 
one ean readily understand how probable, nay almost 
unavoidable they were under such an arrangement. A 
recent number of the Ave Maria contains an anecdote 
which this History of Bishop Egan recalls. The eminent 
scholar, Dr. Ludwig Pastor, whilst at work in the archives 
of the Vatican had an audience with Leo XIII. ‘‘Speak- 
ing of his ‘History of the Popes Since the Beginning of the 
Renaissance,’ he said he feared he would have to write 
about some of the Popes things it was painful for a 
Catholic to read or write. ‘Write everything as it hap- 
pened,’ answered the Pope. ‘ Zhe Church needs only the 


truth for its defence,’’’ And then the writer in‘ the Ave 
Maria comments thus: ‘‘The Church would not, of 
course, be what it isif it feared the truth. . . . The 


truth never injured anything or anybody of any worth,”’ 
etc. Judged from this point of view the account of the 
sore trials of the first Bishop of Philadelphia can do no 
harm, even though it may be distressing to learn that such 
misunderstandings could exist, and it is calculated to 
call forth one’s deepest gratitude for the peace and con- 
cord of the present. 
It will doubtless be a painful surprise to many a reader 
of Mr. Griffin’s pages as it was to this one, who had never 
heard the Rev. William Vincent Harold spoken of except. 
in words of eulogy and veneration, to find him blamed for 
much of the disturbance of that unhappy time, his name 
coupled with that of Father Hogan and his memory sullied 
with the charge of having shared in the odium of causing 
the schism that rent the fair vesture of Christ’s spouse 
_ during the episcopate of Bishop Egan’s successor. But if 
this statement is strange, there are many others through- 
out the book, some familiar, all deeply interesting to those 
_ whose ancestors were members of St. Mary’s congregation. 
3 | 
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None the less so to those whose childhood’s memories cluster 
fondly around the hallowed precincts of St. Mary’s and 
“Old St. Joseph’s ” and who have often listened with rapt 
attention to numberless tales of that olden time and of the 
participants in the stirring events of those troublous 
days. Even those who discover less personal and local 
interest in the History, will still find many a fact to claim 
their attention. The collections, the pew rents, the 
salaries of the priests; the establishment of parochial 
school and orphan asylum ; the Bishop’s desire and effort to 
introduce congregational singing; the yellow fever epi- 
demic and the self-sacrificing devotion of the clergy; 
Mother Seton and her first novices from Philadelphia ; the 
conversion of Mr., afterwards Father Cooper, of whose 
sanctity the older generation tell such wonderful things, 
his share in the conversion of Father Strobel, then Ameri- 
can Consul at Bordeaux, later pastor of St. Mary’s for. 
many years ; these are but a few of the incidental items to 
be met with throughout these annals. 

Mr. Griffin deserves the congratulations and gratitude 
of all who have at heart the preservation of old records. 
One has but to consider a moment in order to realize that 
this book, which makes such easy and entertaining read- 
ing, must represent many an hour of laborious research 
and much painstaking effort for the author in his efforts 
to collect from various sources all the information he has 
gleaned and garnered for the benefit of his co-religionists 


in this History of Bishop Egan. 
Ty ae 
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John and Elizabeth Tatham, 


OF BURLINGTON, N. J., A. D. 1681-1700.* 


PREPARED BY REV. THOMAS C. MIDDLETON, D,.D., 0.S.A. 


To us are known by name few Catholic laymen of the 
XVII century, and fewer still by any thing more than 
name: 

One of them is John Tatham of Burlington, N. J., the 
subject of this Paper, whom Mr. Hills in his History{ 
styles ‘‘a man of great wealth and culture;”’ he was an 
Englishman by birth, a Roman Catholic by religion, and 
a staunch adherent of the Stuart cause as represented by 
King James II of England. 

James had in view the scheme of uniting all the Ameri- 
can colonies into one government, with the broad charter ot 
full religious liberty and equal rights for all,—a scheme 


*Three Papers on John Tatham have been published in The American 
Catholic Historical Researches, of Philadelphia. The first entitled ‘‘ John 
Tatham, New Jersey’s First Catholic Governor,’’ is by John D. McCor- 
mick, of Trenton. (See vol. v, (for 1888,) pp. 79-92). The second en- 
titled “J. Gray ye R.C.’’, (see the same vol., p. 154,) and the third 
named ‘‘John Gray Als John Tatham,’’ (see vol. vii, (for 1890,) pp. 
108-9,) are by Martin I. J. Griffin, the editor of Researches, 

In the 1st paper, Mr. McCormick names John Gray as a fellow Catho- 
lic of Tatham’s; and says that Tatham had ‘‘ 478 books, by actual count”? 
in hislibrary. In the 2nd paper Mr. Griffin also makes Gray and Tatham 
two distinct persons, and also affirms the Catholic standing of Gray ;. 
while, in the 3d paper, he finds reason to say that John Gray, the 
Roman Catholic, was no other than John Tatham, 

The three Papers have been ably written, and are well worth reading. 
I should perhaps say that it was by reading Mr. McCormick’s Paper 
on John Tatham that my mind was first directed towards looking 
up his story. 

+See History of the Church in Burlington, N. J. . . . By Rev. 


_ George Morgan Hills, D.D., Trenton, N. J., 1876, p. 106. 
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however that was not destined to be realized for nearly a 
century later.* 

Every where in the colonies plots were hatched to over- 
throw the Stuart dynasty. His short reign,—he held the 
crown for only three years ; the disaffection of his people, 
which resulted in his dethronal; his flight from England 
to France in 1688, where he died in exile in 1701, and the 
coronation of William, Prince of Orange, shattered all the 
hopes for religious and civil liberty in the colonies. z 

The adherents of the fallen dynasty were for the most 
part persons of high standing and great personal inflwence. 

As attesting ina way John Tatham’s attachment to his ~ 
exiled sovereign, we find in the inventory of his property 
reference to such items as ‘‘ Jacobite boots,’’ and various 
coins known as ‘‘Jacobuses”’ and “ Caroluses.”’ 

What causes—religious, political, or mixed, led Tatham 
to self-expatriation from England, or just when he arrived 
in the colonies, are matters of pure conjecture. i 

Moreover although we know considerable about John 
Tatham’s record as a public officer, in his new home across 
the waters, and as a wise and high-minded citizen,—to our 
regret be it said, we know positively little, if anything of 
his personal and social character. 

About 1681, John Tatham and John Gray,t+ another 

*On this point consult Dr. Shea’s History of the Catholic Church, (N.Y, 
1886,) vol, i, pp. 89-98; Bancroft’s zstory, vol. ii, pp. 413-414, (Boston 
Ed., 1852,) may be referred to with profit. 

fin 1665, on Feb, 19, one John Gray along with many other colonists 
took the oath ofallegiance at Elizabethtown, N. J. (See Colonial Archives 
of N.J., Newark, 1880, vol. i, p. 50.) 

On the list of first purchasers from William Penn in England appears 
the name of “John Gray, alias Tatham,’’ for five thousand acres . . 
Gray, or Tatham, located 1020 acres of his purchase in Bensalem [in 
Pennsylvania] in the name of John Tatham as it appears on the books of 
the landoffice. . . . Gray and Tatham were the same man.’”’ (Taken 
from a communication published in ‘‘ The Bucks County Intelligencer,’” 
Pa., by ‘“‘M,” (said to be Judge Watson, of Doylestown,) and dated 
“Moorland, September 24, 1888.”’ 


This newspaper slip was brought to the notice of the writer by 
Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, 
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Catholic, (and presumably also an Englishman,) made 
large purchases of land in Bucks county in Pennsylvania, 
in the vicinity of Neshaminy Falls; lateron Tatham pur- 
chased many lots of land in New Jersey. 

Among the effects described in the inventory of his 
estate, made in 1700, are the title-deeds, fifteen in number, 
of land owned by him in both colonies, but by far the 
larger part in Pennsylvania. There he had one tract of 
land of 5,000 acres that he had bought from Governor 
William Penn. 

Besides the Pennsylvania plantation Tatham owned land 
in and around Burlington,—the town was founded in 
1667,—in New Jersey, at the place known then as Burling- 
ton Point, where he resided until his death. 

Here was his mansion-house described by Gabriel Thomas 
in his History,* as “the Great and Stately Palace of John 
Tateham Esq; which is pleasantly Situated on the North 
side of the Zowmn, having a very fine and delightful Garden 
and Orchard adjoyning to it, wherein is variety of Fruzts, 
Flerbs, and Flowers; as Roses, Tulips, July-Flowers, Sun 
Flowers (that open and shut as the Suz rises and sets, 
thence taking their Mame) Carnations, and many mote ; 
besides abundance of Medicinal Roots, Herbs, Plants, and 
Flowers found wild in the Fields.’’ 

The house-lot, or, as Mr. Hills styles it, the ‘domain, 

_ of fifteen acres, was bounded on the north by the Delaware 
river, on the east by Assiscunk creek, on the south by 
Broad Street, and on the west by St. Mary Street. It was 
level as a. bowling green. ‘The posts of its fences were 
cedar; the covering of its roof, lead; and there were 


*The full title of this work, which is printed in two distinct and 
separately paged parts is: An Historical and Geographical Account of 
the Province and Country of Pensilvania; and of West-New-Jersey 
in America. . . . By Gabriel Thomas, who resided there about 
jifteen years. London . . . 1698. The reference to Tatham’s 
“Stately Palace’’ is on pages 17-18 in the second part of the book. 
+ See John Talbot, the First Bishop in North America: A Mono- 
graph. By the Rev. George Morgan Hills, D.D., Phila., 1879, p. 14. 
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offices, and a coach house, and stables, and every appoint- 
ment to make it at once the grandest, and—for want of a 
purchaser—the cheapest establishment in America.” Mr. 
Hills is here describing the Tatham mansion as it was in 
1710, when it was about to be purchased as bishop’s house 
for the first Protestant episcopal see in America. 

From the Inventory of John Tatham’s estate, wherein 
the mansion house, buildings, land and appurtenances were 
valued at £1,000, one may gather a pretty fair idea of the 
inner arrangement of the mansion,—its rooms, halls, ete. 
The following are named in the Inventory: “the Room 
next ye Closett,’’ ‘‘the Gallery,’’ “a little lodging cham- 
ber,” “ye Chamber over ye Kitchin,” ‘‘Great Parlour,” 
“the Hall,” ‘‘Dyneing Roome,”’ “‘ Lodging Roome,”’ “ Par- 
lour,’’ ‘John Tatham’s Chamber,” “the Long Gallery,” 
‘*Store Chamber,” ‘‘the Kitehin,” “Nursery’’ and 
SEE AULT Ye. 

Here at Burlington Point surrounded apparently with 
their full meed of earthly comforts and pleasures, on the 
great high-way, along the Delaware river, binding the 
Northern and Eastern colonies with Philadelphia and the 
South, dwelt John Tatham, with his wife Elizabeth, their 
children, servants and slaves. - 

The Inventory of John Tatham names seven negro 
slaves, viz: Jack, Wheldon, Tom, Jo, Zathary, Jenny and 
Betty, —all valued by the appraisers at £202. In the In- 
ventory of Elizabeth, ‘‘ Wheldon ”’ is called ‘‘ Welldome,”’ 
and ‘‘ Zathary”’ “‘ Zachery,” though more likely it should 
have been written Zachary. The value of the seven slaves 
is there given as £195. 

The live stock on the farm comprised 22 horses and 
mares, 7 cows, heifers and calves, and 20 sheep, all valued 
at £101 and 5 shillings. And here the Tathams dispensed 
that hospitality which the inventories of their property. 
warrant us in conjecturing was the accompaniment of their 
palatial mansion. 

From these same sources we are enabled to view in clear 
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light the civilizing and refining influences that made life 
at Burlington Point both Christian and scholarly. First, 
there was the library of Mr. Tatham a collection of over 
500 volumes—no mean treasure in those early colonial 
days, and not only the earliest of which we have any ac- 
quaintance, but by far the largest and most valuable at 
least in private hands, that we know of for nearly a hun- 
dred years later. But of the library we will speak more in 
detail further on. 

Then chief treasure of all in the T'atham mansion, what 
really was the greatest, were kept all the appurtenances 
needed for the celebration of the divine mysteries of the 
Mass. At Burlington there was apparently a Mass-chapel 
two centuries and more ago. Besides a large number of 
missals, breviaries, ceremonials, rituals for the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, ete., in the Inventory of Mrs. 
Tatham is set down the following under the heading of 
“Church Plate Gilt,’? which without any very great 
trouble one will easily recognize, though under veiled. 
terms, as the altar vessels and furniture for Mass, viz — 


‘“y handle cupp,”’ or chalice ; 


‘“ small plate,’’ or paten ; 

1 box,’’ for containing Mass hosts ; 

“t small case with 6 small spoons ;’’ 

“1 Silver universal dial ;”* 

‘* shell @ silver grater ;”’ 

*“y round large Silver Crucifix ;”’ 
. ‘aps pece? | plate St. Dominique ;”’ 

«1 small Silver box wth Reliques ;”’ this apparently was to be 
set in the altar stone ; 

‘© wooden Cross wth ye image of Christ,’’ and ‘‘1 Gilt snuff 
box,’’—all valued at £7, 17 shillings and 8 pence. 


It has been stated with some degree of positiveness, 
though on what grounds I have not ascertained, that John 
_ ‘Tatham was not originally Catholic, that he was a convert, 
and had formerly been a member of the Society of Friends. 


* This was a dial by which the hour might be found in any part of 
the world, or under any elevation of the pole. It was useful among 
_ other purposes for determining the hour at which Mass could be said. 
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As regards his alleged change of religion, it may be 
remarked that his conversion to the Catholic Faith must 
have antedated his emigration from England, since the- 
extent and wealth of his library in works on wholly 
Catholic subjects seems to preclude the possibility of his 
having gathered it in Americas He must have brought it 
with him from England. 

With the withdrawal of their allegiance from King 
James and their attachment to the Calvinist William of 
Orange the colonies were being rapidly led away from 
their original broad-minded and patriotic program by a 
very bitter and violent display of anti-Catholic feeling. 
In New York religious fanaticism ran high, where it was 

‘fomented especially by the Presbyterian Jacob Leisler, a 
restless and passionate man,* and the same in Maryland 
through the efforts of the Episcopalian minister Coode. 

Up to this date Catholics in New York had been pro- 
tected in their rights of conscience by the Duke of York. 
Mass was said there in the government fort, where they — 
had a small chapel. The Lutheran church bell even was 
enlisted in the Catholic cause to summon the pupils to 
their Latin school.t Under the Catholic Dongan, lately 
governor of the colony, a priest resided in town. Father 
Henry Harrison, and, since 1683, Father Thomas Hervey, 
or Harvey, both Jesuits, ministered to the needs of the 
Faithful. 

With the change of government, and the house of 
Stuart exchanged for that of Orange, the Catholic mis- 
sion in New York was broken up, at least for awhile. 
Father Harrison went to Europe there to enjoy that 
liberty of conscience and of worship that was now denied 
him in the colonies. Father Hervey too shook the dust 
from his sandals, went back a-foot to Maryland, to the 
head-house of his Society, whence every now and then, - 


*For Leisler, see Bancroft, (as above,) vol. iii, p. 51 
_ Consult Shea, (as above,) vol. i, p. 91. 
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as circumstances allowed, he paid a visit to the Faithful 
in New York.* 

It is only a conjecture, yet one that may not be termed 
wholly baseless, that these two Fathers, when on the road 
to and from New York, at times paid a visit to the Tatham 
homestead at Burlington Point, on the high-way, as has 
been said, between the northern colonies and the southern; 
and there as at a mission-centre, or station, as we now-a- 
days would style it, offered up the Divine Sacrifice for the 
Faithful in the neighborhood.t 

Of all the old-time Catholics of the XVII century, in 
the neighborhood of Philadelphia, the name of only one 
other beside the Tathams, has been preserved to us, of 
whom we know a little more than merely that he lived. 
This was one Peter Dubuc, a wealthy man, and resident 
of Philadelphia, at least so it appears from his will, which 
was drawn up in 1693. In his will Dubuc leaves a 


*See Aiistory of the Catholic Church, (as above), by Shea. In vol. i, 
are given the names of eleven priests, resident during this period in 
New York and Maryland, any of whom might have visited New York. 
Besides Rev. Henry Harrison, and Rev. Thomas Hervey, or Harvey, 


._ were Charles Gage, Nicholas Gulick, Francis Pennington, Michael 


Foster, William Hunter, William Riddell, Robert Brooke, Basil Hobart, 
a Franciscan, and one named Smith. They all apparently were Jesuits, 
with the exception of Hobart. 

tAs confirming in a measure this view I have taken of the visits to the 
Tathams of wandering missionaries, I quote from a Letter written from 
New York, Nov. 24, 1702, by Rev. John Talbot to Mr. Richard Gilling- 


ham. ‘The papists,’’ he writes, ‘have been zealous and diligent to 


send priests and Jesuits to cenvert these Indians to their superstitions ; 
*tis wonderfully acted, ventured and suffered upon that design; they 
have indeed become all things, and even turned Indians as it were to 
gain them, which I hope will provoke some of us to do our part for our 
holy faith and mother the Church of England. One of their priests . 
lived half a year in their wigwams (i. e. houses) without a shirt, and 
when he petitioned my Lord Bellamont for a couple, he was not only 
denied but banished ; whereas one of ours, in Discourse with my Lord 


_ of London, said, ‘who did his Lordship think would come hither that 
_ had a dozen shirts’’’. See History of the Church, in Burlington, hse 


Josey. oy via yg Hills, (as above,) p. 27. 
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bequest” of {£50 to one “Father Smyth,”* of Talbot 
County in the Province of Maryland, another elusive char- 
acter, so common in the records of those days, when 
through dread of the law, and for safety’s sake, men often 
traveled under aliases, with a different one for each place 
they came to. Could it not be that ‘‘ Father Smyth” of 
Maryland was merely the pseudonym in Philadelphia, of 
either Father Hervey, or Father Harrison of New York ? 

But this is merely by digression. We may without any 
very great stretch of imagination suppose that the Tatham 
house at Burlington Point was the meeting-place for men 
of different minds—the literary magnet that drew the re- 
fined and scholarly from round about to partake of its ever 
spread feast of letters in the library, and the religious 
centre of attraction for the Faithful, who there had the 
chance, as rare as it was welcome, to partake of the sacra- 
mental banquet in the little household chapel. 

As regards the public offices filled by John Tatham.~ 
The colonial memoirs of that time make frequent mention 
of Mr. Tatham’s services in various posts of public char- 
acter. 

He was one of the commissioners appointed, in 1687, 
by the proprietors of West New Jersey to settle the line of 
partition between West and East New Jersey, that for a 
time had been called ‘‘ Albania,” that had long been in 
dispute among the colonists. . The first survey of this line 
was made in March, 1689.+ 

He was also one of the prime movers towards creating 
the Township of Burlington, and was present at the first 


* Incorrectly written Syzith by those who have followed the copy of 
the will, in the Recorder’s office at Philadelphia. The original kept in 
the same department has the name clearly written with a y. 
7 See Amer, Cath, Hist. Researches, (for 1888,) vol. v, pp. 80-81: In 
1664 about the colony of New Jersey had been granted to Lord Berkeley 
- and Sir George Carteret, by James, duke of York, and brother of King 


Charles II of England. Hence its partition into West and East New 
Jersey. 
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meeting of the freeholders who were assembled to that 


effect. * 

In 1687, Daniel Cox, or Coxe, of London, a physician, 
and man of wealth and influence, purchased very extensive 
estates in West and East New Jersey, from the Quaker 
Edward Billing, or Byllinge, to. whom they had been 
granted in 1675 by King Charles II, or the Duke of York 
his brother,f and in virtue of his ownership of the land 
became governor of the colony. Dr. Cox was a non-rési- 
dent, lived in England, seems never to have visited his 
estates across the water, and ruled his colony by deputies 
as Penn did in Pennsylvania. 

After the death of Governor Robert Barclay in October, 
1690, Dr. Cox appointed John Tatham and Edward Hun- 
loke, his deputy-governors of the colony.{ To this 
effect he sent letters of commission to Tatham and Hun- 
loke, but because of the former’s attachment to the House 
of Stuart,—he was known as a Jacobite,—his 4 PPORIEMeHe 
was not recognized by the Assembly. 

In 1691, Dr. Cox conveyed the government of the colony 
to a company of proprietaries in England, called ‘‘The 
West Jersey Society,” who, in 1692, appointed Andrew 
Hamilton governor.§ 

Yet despite Tatham’s failure to be confirmed in the 


_* See Researches, (as above,) vol. v, p. 83. 


+See Thomas, (as above,) pp..14, 16. Thomas F. Gordon, in his work 
—A Gazetteer of the State of New Jersey, (Trenton, 1834,) says that 
‘‘upon the death of Byllinge, in 1687, Dr. Daniel Coxe, of London, 


already a large proprietary, at the instance of other proprietaries, pur- 


chased the interest in Byllinge’s heirs, in the soil and government.’’ 


(Page 44). ; 
Bancroft, (as above,) vol. ii, p. 355, says Byllinge bought the land 


_ from Berkeley for £1,000. 


{From Archives of the State of New Jersey, (First Series,) vol. ii, 
1631-1687. Newark, 1880, p. 41. But in the same, vol. i, p. 509, the 
name of Joseph Dudley is given instead of Edward Hunloke. 


’ 4See N. J. Archives, (as above,) vol. i, p. 509; and Gordon, (as above, ) 


_ who however gives the year “‘1691’’ instead of 1692. 
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deputy governorship by his fellow colonists, we find his 
work recognized and rewarded by the one who was at the — 
head of affairs. 7 

Governor Hamilton called John Tatham to his council 
board along with his friends Edward Hunloke, Thomas 
Revell and Nathaniel Westland. This was in 1692. In 
1697, on May 30, a letter of congratulation on his escape 
from assassination, signed by the governor and his four 
councillors, was sent to King William. He had been 
crowned King of England, on April 11, 1689. 

The name of John Tatham (of the governor’s council) 
appears alsoin the “ Agreement,” signed by the gover- 
nor, his councillors and the members of the House of 
Representatives of West New Jersey, whereby they bound 
themselves to uphold the authority of the king. The 


“ Agreement’’ begins thus: ‘‘ Whereas there has been a 
horrid and detestable Conspiracy formed and Carried on 
by Papists . . . for assassinating his Majest’.s Royal 


Person,” etc., etc. The subscription is dated at ‘‘ Burling- 
ron, May 20, 1697.”’ * 

In the following year John Tatham and three others—. 
among them his friend Thomas Revell—signed the letter 
sent by the council of West New Jersey to the proprietors 
of the colony in England witnessing to their joy at the 
arrival on the 12th inst. of Basse the new governor.} 

In 1694, on April 5, John Tatham was elected Recorder 
of the Town by the freeholders of Burlington. 

On July 13 of the following year a piece of land—of two 
roods and sixteen perches—was bought of Robert Wheeler 
by several persons, inhabitants of Burlington, for a burial 
ground for themselves and “also free for all other Chris- 
tian People.’’ | : 

Among the purchasers were John Tatham and his 


*See N. J. Archives, vol. ii, pp. 145-146. 

tSee WV. J. Archives, (as above,) vol. ii, pp. 207-209, for the Letter 
dated Burlington, Apr. 14, 1698. 

tSee History of the Church in Burlington, (by Hills, as above,) p. 14, 
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two friends Edward Hunloke and Nathaniel Westland, 
who also were chosen trustees for said burial ground.* 

Such, as far as I have been able to gather them, were the 
various offices held by John Tatham of Burlington Point.+ 
_ We come now to the closing period of John Tatham’s 
life. The circumstances attending his last days on-earth, 
the precise time of his death, and the cause of it, are all 
unknown to us. In 1700, in the month of July, sometime 
between its 15th day, when his will was drawn up, and 
the 26th, when it wasadmitted to probate before Governor 
Hamilton, John Tatham was gathered to his fathers. 

In the opening clauses of his will,—a very brief instru- 
ment taking up less than one side of a sheet of letter 
paper, he expresses his trust in God, hoping, as he says, 
for the remission of his sins through the merits and suffer- 
ings of his Lord and Redeemer. He leaves all his estate 
to his wife Elizabeth,f whom he appoints also his 
executrix. To one Dorothy Hickman, who as appears 
from the will of Elizabeth Tatham was her daughter, John 
Tatham leaves ‘‘for her graceless & shameless Rebel- 
lion, . . . one piece of Eight§ if demanded & no 
more.” In the Inventory of his estate among the debtors 
of the same is set down the name of one John Hickman, per- 


* See Hills’ Burlington, (as above,) p. 15, where, quoting from the old 
title-deed, he says that the ground was bought for ‘ £5 currant silver 
money.” 

+In the Daily True American, of Trenton, N. J., Oct. 19, 1894, is a 
sketch of the early church missions in New Jersey, prepared for that 
paper by John D. McCormick, wherein he brings up many points of 
interest relating to John Tatham. 

{In Researches, (see vol. v, p. 154,) it is stated that John Gray, whom 
the writer declares was the same person as John Tatham, did not keep 
the Catholic Faith as by will he, (the said Gray,) besides making 
bequests to the neighbors and to relatives in Ireland also made a bequest 

to a Presbyterian minister, etc. 

If such be the case with regard to Gray the same cannot be said of 
Tatham, since his will (here published) makes mention of no bequests 
of any kind. : 

@ ‘A piece of eight’’ was a Spanish silver coin worth about a dollar, 
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haps Dorothy’s husband, as owing the sum of £2, 9 shil- 
lings and 6 pence. 

On the 26th of July, the day when her deceased hus- 
band’s will was probated, Elizabeth Tatham, (with Thomas 
Revell, gentleman, and Henry Grubb, innholder, as her 
bondsmen,) entered security in the sum of £5,000 before 
Governor Hamilton, binding herself thereby to give a true 
and perfect inventory of the estate of her late husband at 
or before the 26th of November of the same year—1700. 

As a matter of fact the certificate of the appraisers 
having done their work is dated September 27th; and the 
estate is valued at £3,770, 18 shillings and 3 pence. 

But it was among the decrees of Divine Providence that 
Elizabeth Tatham should not long survive her husband. 
As appears from documents accompanying her will, she 
died sometime between the 21st and 23rd of October, about 
three months after her husband’s decease. 

On the 15th of October Elizabeth Tatham had her will 
drawn up. By it she leaves £1,000, besides her rings, 
linen, her best wearing apparel and her dressing-box 
worth £2, and ro shillings, to her daughter Elizabeth ; to 
another child, yet unborn, £1,000; to Thomas and Mary 
Hooton of Philadelphia £5 apiece; to James Stevens, her 
servant, 100 acres of land “‘att the Pines not farr distant 
from Isador Innsdales Plantation’’ in Burlington County ; 
and to her son John all the rest of the property. The 
plate however specified in the Inventories as worth £269, 
16 shillings and 7 pence was to be divided between her 
three children named above. 

To her daughter Dorothy Hickman, who is not named 
among the heirs of her mother’s estate, any more than 
among her father’s, Elizabeth Tatham leaves 6 shillings, 
“if the same be lawfully demanded.” But with regard 
to the unfortunate Dorothy, who for some reason or other 
we know not what, seems to have incurred the most marked 
displeasure of both her parents, the mother’s heart softened 
somewhat before she ended her vigil on earth. On Octo- | 
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ber 21st, six days after making her will, the mother sum- 
mons to her dying bed seven neighbors, and in their pres- 
ence declares it to be her wish that the said graceless 
Dorothy should furthermore receive the sum of £200 
from her estate. We learn this from the certificate, signed 
by the seven witnesses, that is attached to Elizabeth 
Tatham’s written will. 

She provides moreover by will that in case all her chil- 
dren should die in their minority, then the property was 
to go to her worthy friend Mathew Robinson in Fillpot 
Lane, London, ironmonger, and to his two eldest sons. 

But as we will see further on, the estate was divided as 
set down in the body of the will. Her son John grew to 
manhood. 

She appoints her children John and Elizabeth executors 
of her estate, and names as trustees and guardians of her 
children during their minority Pattrick Robinson, of Phil- 
adelphia, and Thomas Revell, of Burlington. ‘To each of 
the trustees she leaves £30, as a memorial of her regard. 
On May 2oth, 1701, one year after Elizabeth Tatham’s 
death, Thomas Revell gives security in £6,000 for the 
faithful discharge of his duty as trustee and administrator 
of the estate.* 


* In the colonial history of Pennsylvania reference is frequently made 
to this Thomas Revell. In 1704, he addressed a petition to the Provin- 
cial Council of Pennsylvania to have his suit against Joseph Growden, 
_ which he had entered on behalf of the minor children of John and Eliza- 
beth Tatham, of whom he was guardian, expedited. (See Colonial 
Records of Pa., vol. ii, p. 179.) 

In Researches, as above for 1890, vol. vii, pp. 108-109, mention is 
made of this Joseph Growden. This Growden, seems to be the one 
whom Gabriel Thomas, (see his Work, as above, at p. 11, 1st part,) 
refers to as Judge Growden, on the ‘‘ Nishamany River,’’ where he 
“hath a very Noble and Fine House.”’ . 

Thomas Revell with his wife, children and servants, had come to 
Burlington, N. J., on Dec 10, 1678. (See A Gazetteer of the State of New 
Jersey, (Trenton, 1834,) by Thomas F. Gordon, pp. 39-40, zole G ;) though 
in N. J. Archives, vol. i, p. 269, I find that on March 3, 1676, he is named 
among the ‘‘Proprietors, Freeholders and Inhabitants of .... West 
New Jersey.”’ 

He was one of the signers, on July 15, 1682, of the ‘‘ First Indian Deed 
to William Penn.’”’ (See Hazard’s Pa. Archives, vol.i, p. 48.) 

_ Blsewhere in vol. iii of V. /. Archives his name frequently occurs. 
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In 1710, ten years after the death of John and Elizabeth 
Tatham negotiations were opened for the purchase of their 
manor-house and land at Burlington Point.* 

In 1712, the Tatham property at Burlington Point 
passed out of the hands of the family. In this year John 
Tatham, Jr., who now was of age, and his wife Mary, 
conveyed the house and land adjoining to the Hon. Col, 
Robert Hunter, captain general and governor in chief of 
New York, New Jersey and the Territories dependent on 
them in America. 

They were purchased by him as agent of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, an Episcopalian organiza- 
tion, of which he was a member, and were designed for the 
residence of the new bishop of the American colonies. 

In the following autumn, Governor Hunter in behalf of 
the Society, consummated the purchase of the mansion- 
house and lands in Burlington for £600 sterling of Eng-- 
land, or £900 current money of New York. 

The mansion, thenceforth known as “ Burlington 
House,” was fitted up as a residence for the Rev. John 
Talbott, rector of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, in Bur- 
lington. Subsequently he was consecrated bishop. Years. 
afterwards ‘‘ Burlington House,’’ partly destroyed by fire, 
was repaired, served as governor’s residence, and ulti-- 
mately was allowed to fall into ruins.} 

At the present day, so I have been informed, the former 
site of the old Tatham manor-house is occupied by an iron 
foundry and athread works; while the rest of the domain, 
divided into city lots, is now nearly all covered with 
buildings.{ 

At the time of its sale, in 1712, the house was very much 


* See Letter from John Barclay, dated Perth Amboy, Nov. 1, 1710, rela- 
tive to the preparation made at Burlington for the accommodation of 
Governor Hunter. (iV. /. Archives, vol. iv, p. 13.) 

+ See Researches, (as above,) for 1888, vol. v, pp. 91-92. 


} From a Letter to the writer from R. J. Dutton of Burlington, N. J., 
Mar, 4, 1895. 
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out of repairs, and, as Governor Hunter states, would ina 
short time have become uninhabitable.* 

With the sale of the manor-house at Burlington Point 
to Governor Hunter and the departure of the Tathams, 
we know not whither, our knowledge of the family, but 
not our curiosity to learn more of their happenings comes 
to a close. 

Of all that “stately Palace” at Burlington Point, and 
the treasures once kept there,—the books, manuscripts, 
plate, furniture, etc., not a trace remains. Nothing so far 
as known has escaped the destroying touch of time. All 
belonging to the Tathams apparently has perished save 
some old, faded and musty papers now kept in the State 
House at Trenton. ‘These are the Wills of John and Eliza- 
beth Tatham, and the Inventories of their respective 
estates. 

The will of John Tatham—a holographic instrument, 
though poorly written, is yet very clear, plain and easy 
enough to read. From a somewhat close study of it, it is 
written in an irregular, scratchy and rather shaky hand, I 
am led to venture the guess that Mr. Tatham was either aged 
or palsied. The will of Elizabeth Tatham as well as the 
inventories of her and her husband’s estates were written 
by the same party, a notary presumedly, in a fair, old- 
fashioned, rather crabbed, yet neat and clerkly hand, that 
although the ink is somewhat faded, are yet as easy to 
read as when they first were penned. The originals of 
these four papers are preserved at Trenton, N. J., where 
they are in the keeping of the Secretary of State. 

Appended to this Paper are the wills and inventories of 
both John and Elizabeth Tatham, that as a single glimpse 
‘will be enough to show, were drawn up with the utmost 
care and nicety, and with almost scrupulous exactness in 


even the pettiest details. ‘They here are printed in their 


a 
_ *See his Letter to John Chamberlayne, Esqr., Feb. 25, 1714, in 
Documents relating to the Colonial History of New York, vol. v, pp- 
316-317- 
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entirety, both because of the interest naturally centreing 
in so ancient papers, as for their singular richness in 
many ways. Besides attesting the Catholic standing of 
the Tatham family with the list of the sacred vessels used 
in the divine services at Burlington Point, and their 
scholarly surroundings with their large library of over 500 © 
volumes, of which more detailed reference will be made 
further on, these inventories will be found to be valuable 
indeed to the student. ‘Therein he will find a little of 
every thing ancient,—household supplies for personal and 
domestic use, wares and finery in quantity enough to stock 
a store,* kitchen and farm utensils, paintings, furniture, 


jewelry, trinkets, plate and precious goods of many kinds. 


The wearing apparel alone of John Tatham was worth 
£40; and Mrs. Tatham’s over £96, a goodly sum in those 
days; the appraisers discovered 7 dozen silver buttons, a 
traveling-case and pieces of plate, a watch—the only one 
that is noted, worth £4, a silver hilted sword with an 
agate haft, and a silver hilted rapier and belt. 

Similarly from the inventory of Elizabeth Tatham it 
will appear how well my Lady kept up with the style and 
fashions of the day. Her wardrobe fairly overflows with its 
masses of costly goods, of dresses, etc., in silk, camlet, 
mohair, cloth, serge, fustian, damask, tabby, holland, 
satin, worsted and velvet. My Lady Tatham had—what 
I venture to say is a rarety even to-day, a “‘swanskin 
cloak,” besides rings a-plenty, with pearls and rubies, an 
amber necklace, ivory combs, and one of “ Tortoyshell.”’ 
In her inventory is set down a chain and pendulum watch 
in a shagreen case valued at £4. 

All through the different apartments of the Tatham 
mansion, as well as the garrets, cellars, bake house, out- 
houses, not overlooking the five closets, which they name, 


*And in fact, in 1699, in certain law papers in the suit of Joseph 
Growden against John Tatham, “‘ of Tatham house, neare Nesheminah,’’ 
{z. e. Neshaminy.] we have the occupation of the latter set down as 
‘*merchant.’’ (See Researches for 1890, vol. vii, p. 109.) 
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went the appraisers of the estate, during their two months’ 
toil, of jotting down laboriously and carefully the old 
goods and the new, and—what must have been by no 
means the lightest feature of their task—setting down 
scrupulously the value of even the most trivial articles. 

. In these inventories the reader will come across many 
old-fashioned terms—names of things, common enough in 
days gone by, but now long out of use, besides words in 
plenty that he will find spelled in ways to almost defy 
translating. Because of the value of these inventories to 
the scholar and antiquarian, they here are published just 
as they read in the original, without any change in form 
or spelling. 

For the convenience of the reader, who may be unfa- 
miliar with these antiquated words, a list of them is here 
given, with their corresponding modern meaning, where 
known. 


GLOSSARY OF THE TATHAM INVENTORIES. 


[The letters J. and EH. in brackets denote in which Inventory the 
terms are to be met. ] 
(@ = old form for axd. 
allamode (E.), = alamode, a thin, glossy, black silk for 
hoods, scarfs, etc. 
Arabian (E.), perhaps a coin. 
baskhood (J.), meaning not known. 
| Biggons (E.), = biggins, a coffee-pot, hood or cap. 
Buckar (E.), = buckram. 
Bumbazeen (E.), = bombazine. 
camlot (E.), camlett (J. E.), camblott (J. E.), camblett 
(J.), various spellings of cam/ed. 
Carolus (E.), = an English gold coin of the value of 20 
or 23 shillings first struck in the time of Charles I. 
carroll (E.), apparently a piece of plate.’ 
craplap (E.), meaning unknown. 
 flaskett (E.), =a vessel of straw, or wicker work. 
_ froand froes (E.), an iron cleaver, a cleaving tool. 
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Gall pott (E.), Gallypott (E.), = gallipot. 

Gudgevions (J.), = gudgeons. 

hammazker (E.), = hanaper, or basket. 

Hlouslmts and Houslemts (J.), an abbreviation ; but 
meaning unknown. 

Jacobus (J. E.), = an English gold coin worth 25 shil- 
lings, first struck in the reign of James I. : 

Limbeck (J. E.), = an alembic, or limbec. 

Manto (E.), = manteau, or mantle. | 

Mousehold sleeves (K.), = a style of dress. | 

prcell, prell, = parcel. | 

ps, ==ipiece. a 

saveall (J. E.), = devices for saving candle-bits. 

Strouds (E.), = a coarse cloth used in trade with the 
Indians. 

Sursnet, sarfnet, sarsnett, (E.), = sarcenet. 

Vallons (J. E.), = valance. 

Wa, Wat, Wt = weight, of which the participial form as 
given in the Inventories is “ waighing.’’ 


Villanova College, Pa., Mar. 6, 1895. 
Fr. Thomas C. Middleton, O.S.A. 


[Will of John Tatham.] 


In the name of God Amen 


I John Tatham of Burlington in West-New-Jersey 
Gent Do make this my last will & Testament in manner 
and form following this fifteen day of July 1700 being 
through mercy of God of sound memory & understanding 
at doing thereof Revoking all other Wills by me formerl 
made. © 

Imprimis. I do give my soule to my God hoping fo: 
temission of my sins through & on the acct of the pu 


ee 
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merits & sufferings of my Glorious Lord our blessed Re- 
deemer, & my Body to the earth (whence it was extracted) 
to be decently interred, as my Executrix hereafter named 
‘shall think fit. 

It. I give to my Dear Wife Elizabeth Tatham all my 
estate both real & personal wheresoever & whatsoever to her 
Heirs & Assigns for ever, for the sole proper use behoof & 
benefit of her my sd dear Wife her Heirs & Assigns for ever 
more, to sell & dispose of the same as she shall see meet 
for her common benefit, maintenance & Preferment of her 
self & children, Dorothy Hickman excepted to whom for 
her graceless & shameless Rebellion I do give one piece of 
Hight if demanded & no more. And it is my positive 
will yt neither she nor hers be benefited to a greater value 
by anything I have, or may have hereafter till the hour 
of my Death. And Ido make constitute & appoint my 
said dear wife Elizabeth Tatham Sole Executrix of this 
my last will & Testament. 


Sealed & Delivered, ) 
published & declared 
in the presence of us 
(the words Elizabeth 
Tatham being first | 
interlined) as alsothe } 
words Hickman & 
_ proper. 
THO: REVELL 
Jos: NEWBOLD | 
JosEPH WHITE 


[SEAL ]* 


Burlington July 26th. 1700 


Thomas Revell and Joshua Newbold appearing before 
Bes Governor of the Province of West Jersey and before 


* The seal of John Tatham—in red wax—is a small Jerusalem Cross 
- about one- a lage of an inch long each way set in the centre of a shield. 
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one of ye Justices of ye Peace in the County of Burlington 


in sd Province upon their Solemn Oath on the holy . 


Evangelists of Almighty God did declare that they were 
present and saw and heard John Tatham sign Seal Pub- 
lish and declare the above Instrument to be his last will 
and ‘estmt wth the interlineations therein and also that 
at ye time of his executing this his Last Will he was to 
the best of their Judgmnts of sound & disposing mind & 
memory. 


Acknowledged before me AND: HAMILTON. 
ROBERT WHEELER—Justice 


Know all men by these Presents, That we Elizabeth 
Tatham of the Town @ County of Burlington in the Pro- 
vince of West New Jersey, widdow Thomas Revell of 
same place Gent and Henry Grubb of same place Inn- 
holder are holden and firmly bound unto the Honoble 
Coll Andrew Hamilton Governor of the sd Province in 
the summ of Five thousand Pounds of currt money within 
the sd Province of West New Jersey to be pd to the sd 
Governor or to his Successors for the time being To the 
which paymt well and truly to be made we bind ourselves 
and every of us joyntly and severally for the whole and 
in the whole our and every of heirs Executors and admin- 
istrators firmly by these presents. 

Sealed with our seales dated in Burlington ye twenty- 
sixth day of July Anno Dnir7oo. Annog RRs Gulielmi 
tertii Angliae &c duodecimo. 

The Condicon of ye above obligation is such That if 
the above bounden Eliza. Tatham Executrix of the last 
Will and Testmt of John Tatham late of Burlington 
aforesd Esqr. (her late husband decd) do and shall exhibit 
and give into ye Registers Office at Burlington aforesd. 
One true and perfect Inventory of ye Goods Chattells 
Creditts and Estate late of and belonging to ye sd John 


~ 
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_ Tatham ye sd Testator wch shall come to her Custody 
Possession or Knowledge at or before the six and twentieth 
day of November next ensueing the date hereof.—And 
also of all such other goods Chattels Credits and Estate 
late of @ belonging to her sd husband within the Province 
of West New Jersey wch at any time or times thereafter 
shall come to her custody possession or Knowledge and 
thereof and of every part thereof do and shall render and 
give to ye Registers office aforesd just and true accts when 
from time to time thereunto reasonably required, And also 
do and shall truely and faithfully execute pform fullfill and 
discharge the sd will and Testamt of ye Testator aforesd 
(which the day of ye date of ye above obligation was duly 
proved in the sd office and given in to ye sd Registers 
office) And of ye Sd Goods Chattells and Estate shall dis- 
charge herself according to Law That then the Obligation 
above written to be void & of none effect or els to be and 
remain in full force and virtue. 


Sealed and delivered 


in the presence of ELiz TATHAM [SEAL] 
ROBERT WHEELER THO REVELL [SEAL] _ 
Jos NEWBOLD ~ ’ HENRY GRUBB [SEAL] 


EDWARD HUNLOKE 
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A True Inventory of the Goods Chattels @ Estate late 
of John Tatham of Burlington in West New Jersey Esqr 
viewed taken @ appraised the Twenty-Sixth @ 27th days 
of September Anno 1700 by us whose names are hereunto 


Subscribed, as followeth vizt 


Zo “Sid 
Imprs His wearing ap- 
parell © 40 00 00 
It Cash in ye House 53 05 00 
It Silver Hilt Rapise [Ra- 
pier] @ belt 02 I0 00 
It In Jacobus Gold 02 00 00 
It Eight Guinies I2 00 00 
It in Small Gold Rings 
@ Small Gold Im- 
plmts 30 00 00 
It 2 Silver Tankards 3 
Silver Cupps 45 00 00 
It 20 Silver Spoons @ 6 
forks 26 00 00 
It a Silver Ladle 5 00 oO 


It 8 Small peeces of plate 
@ 7 doz plate Buttons 12 
It a Travelling case @ 
_peeces of plate be- 
longing @ 
It 4 other small peeces of 
plate I2 00 00 
It 12 New Peeces of Plate 50 00 00 


In THE CHAMBER NEXT YE 
CLOSETT 


It one feather Bedd pil- 
lows Curtains Lyned 
Curtains Vallons @ 
bedstead 

It Several prcells of Mus- 
ling, Silk, Lining @ 
p’rell of Gold Lace 

It 11 Pair Sheets @ white 
curtains in a trunk @ 
ye trunk 


50 00 00 


25 00 00 


I2 00 00 


It 2 Pair of sheets more 
with sett of white cur- 
tains @ head cloth 

It Several peeces of Lin- 
ing @ Flannell 

It One other old trunk 
with Sheets @ other - 
Lining © 

It One Feather Bedd with 
a Pallet bedstead @ 
curtains with a peece 
of Ticking 

It P’cell of hair cloth, 
p’cell of hair camlott 04 00 oo 

It One Looking glass 

It One Large Hogg 
haired trunk, chair 
one stoole @childs 
chair 


02 0O OO 
IN THE LITTLE CLOSETrT 


It a peell of twine @ 
Several old boxes Io 00 
a pair Course Curtaines oI 06 08 


IN THE EsSQRS CLOSETT 


It 2 large damask table 

Cloths 2 Side Board 

Cloths @ 2 doz Sam- 

ple Knapkins 15 00 00 
It 11 Diap Table Clothes 20 00 00 
It 3 Large Holland 

Sheets 05 00 00 
It 1 pair Smaller Holland 

Sheets @ an odde one 03 00 00 
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Lad 
It 4 Doz: @ 4 Diap Knap- 
kins 05 
It % Doz: Holland Knap- 
kins 
It 2 Doz: Flaxen Knap- 
kins OI 
It % Doz: large Holland 
Pillow Covers @ 4 
Small ones ol 
It 4 Huggaback Table 
Clothes 
It % Doz. Huggaback 
Knapkins @ 1 Towell 
of ye same oI 
It 3 Flaxen Table Clothes or 
It One long Diap Towell 
@ 4 Shorter ol 
It 4 Flaxen Towels fexe) 
It 4 Other pieces of old 
Lining oo 
It 3 Peecesof Fine Lining or 
It One Child Bed Baskett 
with a Silk Quilt ol 
It Certaine Remnants of 
Lining 


oo 


IO 00 


04 00 00 


00 00 
05 00 


Io 0O 
IO CO 


I5 00 
I5 00 


Io oO 


(ore) 
597 
It Child bedd Linings— 
@ 3 princess hoops 12 00 co 
It 5 Silk Mantles one 
Fustian one 30 
It 3 Blanketts @ childs 
Quilt @ achildscloake 03 
It A Pcell of Silver @a 
Silk Fringe 02 
It 2 Remnants of East ° 
India Stuffe 00 
It Several peices of Lin- 
ings in 2 Lowest 
Drawers @ ye Chest 
of Drawers @ wrought 
Cloth 08 00 00 
money 
weights 
It a writing Desk with 
Drawers ol 


Io 0O 


18 08 


oO OO 


oO OO 


00 00 


I2 00 


scales and 


00 I4 00 


00 00 
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& d 

It One Other Chest of 
Drawers OI Io 00 
It a peell of Cynamon OI 10 00 
It a pcell Silk lace oO 16 oo 
It 2 Looking Glasses 02 IO 00 
It I watch 04 00 00 


It one Trunk, one Chest, 

one case of Bottles 03 00 CO 
It one Stoole @ one 

chair 00 I5 
It one boyder Baskett a 

peice cotton woole @ 

a doz: @ half Lin- 

nen tape @ % doz: 


Cotton Tape 03 00 00 
It More Tape Silke @ pins 

@ Thread 02 Io oO 
It a prcll of Wastcoate 

Buttons OI IO oo 
It a pcell of Mathemati- 

call Instrumts 02 00 00 


It his Library of Bookes 50 00 
It Nayles Severall pcells 


Small @ great 07 00 co” 


It Marble morter @ Pes- 
till 00 IO oO 

It pt of an old case of 
knives @ curtain 
Rings one Leather 
Bottle 3 Stone Juggs oo 12 

It 3 Reames of Paper 03 00 00 

It 11 Brushes 00 I2 00 

It one Brass Cock @ 7 
drinking glasses 

It a small Remnant of 
Camblett 00 I5 00 

It a pcell Glew 00 05 00 

[This item 1s worn clean out of the 
original, where the papers were 
doubled up. | 

It One small Trunk @ 
prell small boxes a 
box of wafers one 
prell of wyer a brass 
doggs collar @ mark- 
ing Iron 


oo I9 00 


00 120 


4 
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In THE OUTER CHAMBER 
Ls 
It one large worsted Rugg 
yellow @ one green 
one @ a cradle Rugg 05 00 00 
It 2 peeces Stuff for Cur- 


taines 03 00 00 
It 4 Needle wrought cush- 

ions 02 00 oO 
It 2 Loose womans 

Gownes (@ peece of 

sayle cloth 03 00 00 
It a Remnant of Harden 

Cloth @ prcll drest 

flax 02 00 00 
It One Side Sadle with 

furniture 09 00 00 
It 2 pillows @ pillow 

Clothes OI 00 00 
It 1 Skreene 00 I5 00 
It 2 Spinning wheels OI 00 00 
It a pcell of white Earth- 

enware 00 IO 00 


It 7 New Curtaine Rodds 00 14 00 
It Shoemakers Tools awle 
blades @ Tacks 00 I2 09 


IN THE GALLERY 


It one Copper 

It one chest with pair 
holsters 4 padds & 
several other horse 


I5 00 00 


~T. -ey 


geare 03 00 00 
: It One Childs going 
Stoole 00 15 00 
It one close Stoole @ 2 ° 
_ -:pannes 00 I2 00 


It 3 Saddles @ one other 
gone for East Jersey 10 00 09 


seyne [seine] OI I0 00 
a1 00 05 00 
00 Io 06 
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A Sd 

It 11 other Locks one 

whereof a screw 02 07 CO 

IN ANOTHER LITTLE LODGING 
CHAMBER 


It one Flock Bedd @ 
bolster 2 blanketts 
one sheet one old 
Rugg @ Quilt with 
curtaines Vallons @ 
bedstead 

It One Chest 


05 00 00 
00 08 00 


214 OI 06 


IN THE CHAMBER OVER THE 
KITCHIN. 


7 —— ns 


It One Feather Bedd with 
ye Furniture @ bed- 


stead 18 00 ov 
It One other Feather Bed ~ 

2 bolsters @ pillows | 

@ pillow case @ Two F 

Blanketts 10 00 00 
It one Rugg @ Two 

Blanketts OL 


It One looking glass, one 
pair bellowes 2 old 
boxes @ an old table 
with a covering for ee 
Drawers or 10 co 

It Ye Window Curtaines 
@ 2 Curtaine Rodds one oe 


IN THE GARRETTS rs i 


It 21 Gunns @ abluider- y 
buss ake e 
It One Bedstead Sacking 

bottom, bolster ( > Ag 


c 
, 

j 

4 
- 
; 
\ 
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: & 
It 2 copper Potts 2 copper 


skelletts @ one brass 
pan 

It one Limbeck @ one 
still one Iron Trivett 04 

It a copper @ pewter ves- 
sell 

It one Iron Kettle @ one 
old brass Kettle 

It a stew pan with a brass 
bottom @ aded spout oo 

It one Jack one frying 


07 


05 


02 


pan 02 
It 2 pair Iron Cast dogg 
Irons 02 


It one Iron spindle @ a 
pcell of old andirons oo 


It a pcell of steele 03 
It a Grinding Stone for 

_ Colours fore) 
It severall setts of Harrow 
teeth, @ other Iron 

Husbandry Geare 10 

It one other Iron Ketle or 
It 2 large cast bells @ 

_ Iron Candlesticks 00 
It 13 sickles @1sythe oo 
It 6 steel cross cut Saws 03 
It 6 steel whipp Saws 03 
It 2 Large Steel cross cut 

Saws (@ 5 other Saws 03 
It 20 white Salts , 00 
It a p’cell of wooll 02 
It a p cell of Logwood 02 
It a p’cell of Indian corne 
about 60 Bushells 07 
It 5 Bushells pease @ 
chalk | oI 
It 7 pair Sheets 10f @ 8 
pair fyner 15£—is— 25 
‘It4 pillow Covers @ 2 
: Towells @ an old 
pair Sheets ol 
It 13 Table Clothes 04 
It a peece of Tickin fore) 
It a peece of Flannell 02 


s 


eye) 


oo 


0O 


oo 


Io 


d 


fete) 


oO 
oOo 


Las 


It 16 pair womans Stock- 
ings @ 3 pair chil- 
drens 

It1o bottomes pack thread 
(@ a p’cell of twyne 

It 4 bolts 

It a Male pillion @ Girt 

It a pcell white Earthen- 
ware 

It a p’cell of double dore 
nayles Tinned 

It 32 tb German Steele 
barres 

It 6 old Iron hoops 

It a p’cell Iron wyer 

It 72 Barres of Lead 

It 8 Sythes 

It a p’cell of sauder [so/- 
der| 

It a p’cell Joyners plowes 
(@ plaines 

It Brass Nayles 3 hand 
Screws 3 curry combs 
(@ mane combs 

It 3 Trowells @ 2 pair 
Small hinges 

It One Lathing hammer 
@ 4 others @ 4 draw- 
ing Knives 

It apcell of augers. Rings 
for Gudgeions @ 
other peeces of Iron ot 

It 2 Large Locks @ 3 
more Stock Locks 
with other old Iron 

It a pceell pincers Gowges 
chissells @ other Iron 
ware in a box 

It a pcell of Staples @ 
pitchforks graines (@) 
Beetle Rings. 

It Block Tin 

It a p’cell of Iron ware 
vizt axes Hatchets 
Howes @ other New 
Tooles 


o2 


or 


oI 


03 


or 


oo 


ol 


03 


oI 


04. 
OL 


Io 


[ote] 


Io 


08 


Io 


Io 


Io 
0O 


0O 
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d 


fete) 


oo 


oo 


0o 


(ole) 


oo 


86 


Li el <a 
It a pcell of old Iron 


ware OI I0 00 

It a pair Still yards a 
Bell Collar @ 2 horse 
Locks 

It one Great Grater @ a 
lesser 2 pepper boxes 
4 savealls 2 squares I 
dogg Chaine @ 3 
brushes 

It one other steel saw 


02 I0 00 


oo I2 00 
OI 00 00 


IN THE KITCHIN. 


It One Jack 

It Pair of cranes, Pott- 
hangers pair of Iron 
doggs pair tounges 
@, fireshovell, spitts 
pair Racks  beefe 
forks, Grid Iron chaf- 
ing dish  cleever. 
Smoothing Irons @ 
a baskhood @ Tea- 
pot 


05 00 00 


07 16 04 


208 03 08 


It 3 Brass Mortors (@ Pes- 
till @ one Bell Mettle o2 Io 00 
It 9 Brass Candlesticks (@, 
2 pair snuffers @ «+ 
Savealls 02 00 00 
It one Iron frame to 
warme meat on 
It one cubbord one table 
(@ 5 chaires 


00. I2 00 
02 IO 0O 
IN THE NURSERY. 


It 2 Looking glasses 


02 00 00 
It 1 Clock (@ Case 08 00 00 
It 3 pair Pistells 05 00 00 


It a chest of Drawers @ 
small Trunk 


02 00 CO 
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& 
It 3 Chaires @ Childs 


Chaire @ 2 stooles 
It one warming pan, 

glasses and other 
peeces of ye chimney 
peece 

one table fireshovell @ 
tounges @ bellows, 
pair of doggs 

one Feather Bedd @ 
furniture (@ Bedstead 30 


ol 


or 


oo 


IN THE PANTREY 


It 6 Doz pewter plates 06 

It 14 Pewter candlesticks 04 

It one Pewter cullander, 
one tankard one 
quart Pott. 2 pints @ 
2 half pints pewter 

It 9 pewter porrengers II 
Salts @ several small 
peeces of pewter 

It 2 brass stummers @ 
Ladle @ 2 Tin stum- 
ers 

It 4 pair Snuffers @ pans 
one pastry pan @ Tin 
Aple Roster @ a 
standing candlestick 

It2 Ladles @ 2 dram 
bottles 

It a Large pewter Flagon 
(@, Gallon Pott 

It 7 Pewter Basons 

It 5 pair brass Scales 2 
Setts of brass weights 
@ Lead wts 

It certaine peeces old pew- 
ter @ other odde 
Houslemts 1 _ pair 
Stirrups @ 3 curb 
bridle bitts 00 

It Severall Tin utensills 00 

It Pewter dishes wt 172 Ib 
at 18d p Ib is 


or 


or 


or 


or 


04 


I2 


s d 


Io 


IO 


oO 


10 0O 


07 
Be) 


co 


04 


Io 


I5 0c 
05 00 


It 3. Small 
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IN THE GREAT PARLOR. 


said 
It one pair of brass and 
Irons, pair Iron doggs 

2 pair toungs 02 00 00 


[This item is completely obliter- 
ated, where the papers were 
Solded.) 

It a Doz of Turkey work 


chaires 09 00 00 
It one ovall Table @ 
Carpett 02 Io 00 


IN VE LITTLE CLOSSETT. 


- It Books large @ small 


bound 
It a wax Candlestick a 
Lanthorne Glasses @ 
Cupps in number 40 04 00 00 
It about 12 tb: Loaf 
Sugar OI 00 00 
Trunks a 
Square @ Gageing 
Rodd 
It Severall Small car- 
penters Tooles with 
other Houslemts 


I5 00 CO 


00 I5 00 


05 00 00 
IN YE DYNEING ROOME. 


It one large Looking 

glasse 05 00 00 
It r Doz new cane chairs 18 00 00 
It one writing desk with 

drawers @ covering 02 00 00 
It one small ovall wallnut 


Table @ Skreene 02 05 00 
It one pair Fireshovell @ 
’ toungs 00 06 00 © 
It 2 pewter Standishes 00 I2 00 
It apcell brass nayles 00 I2 00 
It in ye Little Clossett 4 

Locks 1 Tin bottle 4 

doz: @ ¥% Tin patty 

pans OI 05 00 


IN THE LODGING ROOME 


oh ee Se! 
It one Downe bed with 


double Silk hangings 
Silk Covering Quilt 
@ Bedstead 

It 2 looking glasses 

It Severall Japan Boxes 
with ye table @ 2 
stands 

It 2 Elbow Camlett cov- 
erd chairs @ 4 other 
chairs of ye same 
kind 

It a Table @ covering @ 
four Window Cur- 
taines @ Rodds 


50 ©0O 00 
06 00 00 


04 00 00 


03 I2 00 


04 00 0O 
IN THE HALL 


It One Table @ Carpett, 2 
Iron Doggs, one large 
armd chair a Childs 
Chaire with brasses 
for and Irons 

It one Prospect glasse 

It one Chyrurgeon’s [sur- 
geon’s] Chest with 
severall Instrumts @ 
things therein 


03 00 0O 
00 08 oOo 


04 00 00 


247 I7 00 
- In YE CELLARS 


It one copper Pott one 
Iron Pott, one Iron 
Kettle, 3 Brass Panns 
one brasse} Kettle 2 
frying panns 

It One large Iron Crow 3 
pair Pott hangers @ 
Iron Barr 

It one Dresser Bord, one 
Kneading trough 3 
seives 3 pales @ one 
Iron seive 


06 08 00 


03 00 00 


OI 05 00 


88 
d 
It a spade a Grubbing 
how a weeding how 
@a peece of old pew- 
ter OI 00 00 
It an old Iron Mortor an 
old broad axe @ an 
old chamber pott @ 
sheep sheers 00 IO 00 
It 5 large Kettles 2 small 
Kettles 1 brass pott 
@ 3 skelletts 16 07 00 
It one steel mill, cheese 
presse, 1 stand tubb 
@ churne OI 15 00 
It a watering vessell @ 
severall other odd 
Tinware OI 00 00 
It one white possit cup @ 
Severall other white 
wares (@ one Iron 
Peale [Pail ?] 00 07 00 
It 1 Gross of Glasse bot- 
tles 02 00 00 
It an Iron Pott OI 04 00 
It in severall MHous- 
lemts 00 12 00 
It a pcell of salt OI 00 00 
It one Dresser 1 Tin pud- 
ding pan @ 1 Gallon 
Glasse bottle 00 I4 00 
It one hand screw 1 Large 
Timber Chaine 04 00 0O 
It}I'wo dung forks 7 Pitch- 
forks @ 5 axes OI 17 00 
It 3 Grubbing howes more 
@, 3 weeding howes 00 I2 00 
It one Wagne [ Wagon] 
Rope 2 paring Spades 
(@ 2 Grind Stones OI I0 00 
It 2 spades a brand mark 
@ marking Iron 00 15 00 
It wheele barrows 00 I2 co 
It a Barrell of Tarre 00 I2 00 
It a p’cell of cedar Shin- 
gles OI 00 00 


It ajlarge Cydar Trough 00 08 oo 
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IN THE BAKEHOUSE. 
& 


s 
It a large weigh beame 
scales 8 half hundred 
@ weights a quartr of a 
hundred @ onestone 
wt @ a 7ib wt 05 00 
It one Malt skreene oo Io 
It about 50 Bushells 03 00 
It a Bolting Mill @ 
Clothes 08 00 
It 2 Powdring Tubbs: @ 
shovell 03 00 
It a pcell new Hopps about 
70 tb 06 00 
It oates in ye straw OI 00 
It 11 sacks @ baggs a 
large bakers Knead- 
ingtrough 03 00 
It 2 Bushells 00 06 
It one charrett with ye 
harness @ furniture 
appertayning 60 00 
It one pair Boxes @ Iron 
bands for wagne 
[wagon] wheels OI 05 
It Hay at home 07 00 
It one new cart with 
bound wheels @ furn- 
iture 08 00 


It Boat mast @ sayles @ 3 

. owers @onecanooe I0 00 

It one Sheep Hook 00 10 

It about Forty cocks @ 
Hennes 

It a pcell of Bords 

It 7 Negro Servts vizt 
negro man Jack, I ne- 
gro Boy named Whel- 
don, another Boy 
named Tom, another 
Boy named Jo, an- 
othernamed Zathary, 
2 negro women one 
named Jenny @ ye 
other Betty all valued 
at 202 00 


00 I5 
02 00 


d 


00 


8 8 


oo 


pele) 
oo 


oo 


00 = 


pele} 


00 
To) 


00 
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aS AG A is a 
It Horses @ Mares out in It in Lands in Burlington 
ye woods being in @ Towne bounds @ 
number 22 at 72 10 00 elsewhere in ye pro- 
It Cowes Heifers @ Calves r vince 439 10 00 
in number 7. 18 15 00 It The Mansion house 
It 20 Sheep IO 00 00 Buildings, Land @ 
It Hay in ye meadow I2 00 00 appurtennces apper- 
It In Debts due p Bonds tayning thereto I000 00 00 
@ Specialties 639 I5 05 —. 
It in booke debts due 2587 17 05 


from Severall p’sons 24 13 00 
Sumetotl: is 4.3765: s.18: D. 03 


THO REVELL 
HENRY GRUBB JosEPH WHITE 


After finishing ye pticulars in ye Inventory before was 
brought to Cognizance 


s d 
One Plow with coulter @ share @ 2 plows without one Har- s 
row 4 pair horse Tresses @ 4 collars 03 00 00 
It Delivered to Joseph Crosse 424 foot, boards— 02 09 00 
also appraised 27 Sept 1700 
by us. 


THo REVELL | 
GEORGE DEACON | appraisers 
HENRY GRUBB 
JosEPH WHITs J 


Endorsed “‘Inventory of Esqr Tathams Estate r7o1”’ 
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[Will of Elizabeth Tatham.) 


The fifteenth day of October in the year of Our Lord 
One thousand & Seaven Hundfed. I Elizabeth Tatham 
of the Towne and County of Burlington in the Province 
of West Jersey Widdow, being through the Mercy of God 
in health & of sound mind & memory. Drawing near 
the time of my Delivery, and not knowing how it may 
please God to dispose of me under my present circum- 
stances, And being therefore desirous to sett things in 
order touching that worldly Estate which the Lord hath 
bestowed upon me, and for the better answering that 
Trust which my late Dear Husband left with me, Doo 
Make @ put into writing this my Last will @ Testmt in 
manner @ forme following: And First @ principally I 
comitt my soule into the hands of Allmighty God my 
Creator through the merritts of Jesus Christ my Blessed 
Redeemer hoping to obtaine mercy. And my Body to the 
Earth when it shall please God to put a period to my 
Dayes to be Interred in decent manner: And as to my 
worldly Estate I give devise @ bequeath the same as fol- 
loweth. First I give @ bequeath unto my Daughter 
Elizabeth one Thousand pounds to be paid forth of my 
Reall @ personall Estate when she shall attaine to the 
age of Twenty years or be married if it shall first happen 
to hold to herself her heirs @ assignes forever. Item I 
also give @ bequeath to my daughter Elizabeth all my 
Rings @ all my wearing Linnen @ all my Best wearing 
apparell @ my Dressing Box @ all the materialls therein, © 
Item If it please God the child with which I at present 
goe shall live I give @ bequeath unto it one Thousand 
pounds to be paid forth of my Reall @ psonall Estate (if it 
be a Boy) att the age of one @ Twenty yeares, and (if a 
Girle) att the age of Twenty yeares or be married which 
shall first happen to hold to him or her @ to his or her 
heirs @ assignes forever. Item I give and bequeath to 
Thomas @ Mary the children of the late widdow Hooton 


ae r ay 
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of Philadelphia Five pounds apeece. Item I give @ 
bequeath to James Stevens my servant @ to his heirs and 
assigns for-ever one hundred acres of Land att the Pines 
not farr distant from Isador Innsdales Plantation in the 
County of Burlington aforesaid : Item I give @ bequeath 
all the Remainder of my Estate both reall @ personal (my 
just debts @ Funeral Expenses being first paid @ defrayed 
@ accept also what other legacies @ bequests are herein- 
after particularly given @ bequeathed) unto my Sonne 
John to hold to him @ to his heirs @ assigns forever : 
And if any of my children die during their minority 
Then I give @ bequeath @ my will @ mind is that the 
portion or Legacies to him or them bequeathed or herein- 
after to be bequeathed shall goe equally divided to the 
Survivors and Survivor of them to hold to them to their 
Heirs @ assigns forever: And if it shall please God that 
all my aforementioned children shall die in their minority 
leaving noe lawfull issue of his her or their body : Then I 
give and bequeath the whole Estate both reall and per- 
sonall then in being to my worthy friend Mr .Mathew 
Robinson in Fillpot Lane London Ironmonger and to his 
Two Eldest sonnes then living equally to be divided 
amongst them @ to their heirs @ assigns forever: Item I 
give @ bequeath unto my three children beforementioned 
vizt as well that which is yet in my womb as to the other 
two all my Silver Plate to be equally divided amongst 
them. Item I give to my Daughter Dorothy Hickman in 
full of all Right @ demands whatsoever forth of my Estate 
Hither reali or psonll Six Shillings if the same be law- 
fully demanded. Item I hereby nominate @ constitute 
my said Sonne John @ my said daughter Elizabeth 
Executors of this my last will @ Testamt. Item I doe 
hereby request @ nominate, constitute, Impower @ appoint 
my Trusty friends Mr Pattrick Robinson of Philadelphia 
in the Province of Pennsylvania @ Thomas Revell of Bur- 
| lington aforesaid to be Trustees, eo Fees @ Supervisors for 
the disposure of my Estate amongst my said children ac- 
3 


aie 
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cording to the Tenour of this my last will as aforesd and 
do leave appoint (@ request them to be Guardians of my 
said children hoping they will also look after them in their 
minority: Item It is my will @ mind that of any part of 
my Reall @ psonall Estate shall or may be sold @ con- 
veyed by my said Trustees or Supervisors aforesaid for the 
raising money for paymt of ye Legacies aforesd @ that it 
be Lett out for the benefitt @ maintenance of my said 
children in their minority @ for their good Education 
according to their degree @ quality as well as this 
country affords, and I do hereby give @ invest them the 
said Pattrick Robinson @ ‘Thomas Revell with full 
power @ authority by Lawfull deed or deeds Conveyance ~ 
or otherwise as shall be needfull to sell convey or dispose — 
of all or any of my Estate Reall @ personall as they shall 
see meet for the uses aforesd, and I doe hereby give @ 
bequeath to each @ either of them the said Pattrick 
Robinson @ Thomas Revell Thirty pounds apeece desir- 
ing them to accept thereof, besides their reasonable 
expenses @ trouble in the premises to be paid @ defrayed, 
and lastly I doe hereby declare this to be my last will and 
Testamt. In Testimony whereof I have hereunto sett my 
hand @ Seale the day @ yeare first above written. 


Signed Sealed pub- ) 


lished @ declared by |- , ; 
ye Testatrix abovesd . CHA 
as her last will @ | 


Testmt ye day @ [SEAL] 


yeare above, r May 21. 1701 George Deacon and Henry 
in presence of us | Grubb attested that they were present 
| at Eliza. Tathams Signing Sealing’ & 
GEORGE DEACON | Publishing & declaring ye above to be 
HENRY GRUBB | her last will & Testamt before me. ‘ 
) 


DANIEL G SUTTON | JoNA. BEERE Let ye Govr Council 


his mark THOS GARDINER & Justices in C. 
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MEMORANDUM. 


We whose names are hereunto Subscribed were present 
in the dwelling House of Elizabeth Tatham late of Bur- 
lington in the Province of West New Jersey Widow now 
deceased, (sole Exrx of her Husband John Tatham of the 
same place Esqr decd) upon the twenty first day of this 
instant October When & where we heard the said Eliza- 
beth Tatham bequeath to her Daughter Dorothy Hickman 
the sum of two hundred Pounds and desired us the sub- 
scribers to be Witnesses thereunto. In Witness whereof 
we have hereunto set our hands this twenty-third day of 
October in the twelfth year of the Reign of our Sovereign 
Lord William ye third of England &c King annoge 
Domini 1700 | 


Euiz CG GARDINER DEB WESTLAND 

her-mark Mary HUNLOKE 
Mary REVELL MARY: WHEATE: 
ANNE WHITE Mary WILLIS 


The Evidences above having before Subscriber their 
names to ye above written, did also ye day @ yeare above 
each and every of them attest yt they were present @ heard 
ye abovesd Elizabeth Tatham speake ye above written 
words: Attested ye sd 24th Octobr anno 1700 before us 


SAMLL HuRNIS pea? 
PETER HARTNELL J Justices 


BURLINGTON 29. January 1710 


I George Deacon doe Solemly declare in the presence 
of Almighty God the witness of the truth of what I say 
Thot the within writing is the true Last will and Testa- 
ment of Elizabeth Tatham deceased and that I was 
present and saw her signe seale publish and declare the 
same as her last will and Testament and that at the time 
of the publication thereof she was of sound and perfect 


“7 
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mind and memory to the best of my knowledge and 
beleife and that at the same time Henry Grub and Daniell 
Sutton signed the same as witness thereto in the presence 
of the testator. 
BURLINGTON the 29 January 1710 
Then appeared before me Robert Hunter Esqr Captain 
General and Governor in chief of the Province of New 
Jersey George Deacon who on his Solemn afirmation dd 
declare did declare that he was present and saw the within 
named Eliz Tatham Signe Seale publish and declare the 
within writing to be her last will and Testament and that 
at the time of the publication thereof she was of sound 
and perfect mind and memory to the best of his knowledge | 
and belief and that at the same time Henry Grub signed 
the same as witness thereto in the presence of the Testator. 
Sworn before me 
Rp: HUNTER 


BURLINGTON the Janur 1710 
Then appeared before me Robert Hunter Esqr Captain 
General and Governor in Chief of the Province of New 
Jersey John Tatham one of the Executors of the within 
will and tooke his oath as Executor for the true perform- 
ance thereof. 
Sworn before me Rp : HUNTER 


Know all men by these Presents That we Thomas 
Revell Robert Wheeler and Joseph Adams all of the 
Towne and County of Burlington in the Province of West 
New Jersey Gent are holden and stand firmly bound unto 
the Honoble Coll Andrew Hamilton Governor of the sd 
Province in the summe of six Thousand Pounds of 
cutrt silver money within the said Province of West 
New Jersey to be paid to ye sd Governor or to his Suc- 
cessors for the time being to the wch Paymt well and 
truelly to be made We bind ourselves and each & every 
of us by himself, Our & each and every of our heirs — 
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Executors and Administrators for the whole and in the 
whole Joyntly and severally firmly by these Presents 
Sealed wth our seals dated the one @ twentieth Day of 
May anno Dnir7or. Annoge RRs Gulielmi tertii Angliae 
&c. decimo tertio 
The Condicon of the above obligation is such, That if 
the above bounden Thomas Revell as Trustee Feo Fee 
and Supervisor (and now admitted administration or 
Executor in Trust) of the Last Will and Testament of 
Elizabeth Tatham late of ye Towne & county of Bur- 
lington aforesd dec’d, and according to ye Powers and 
Authorities in and by sd Will to him given & granted 
(He having the day of the date hereof proved and brought 
into the Registers office in Burlington aforesd as well ye 
sd Last Will and Testamt as allsoa just and true Inventory 
of all the Estate Real and Personal late belonging to the 
sd ‘Testatrix at the time of her decease as is yet come to 
his knowledge. If therefore the sd Thomas Revell do 
-and shall, truelly and faithfully perform the mind & 
will of ye sd Testatrix according as mentioned in sd will 
and codicil thereunto annexed, And do and shall from 
time to time and at all times hereafter when thereunto 
reasonably required Render and give to ye Registers office 
aforesd just and true accots of the Estate wch either is in 
ot hereafter shall come into his Custody Possession or 
_ Knowledge. And also do and shall faithfully and truly 
perform all other things relating to his sd Executorshipp 
or Administratorshipp and discharge himself thereot 
accord- to-Law That then the above written obligation to 
be void & of none effect or e/s to Stand remaine & be in 
full force & virtue 


Sealed and delivered THO REVELL [SEAL] 
in the presence of Rost WHEELER [SEAL] 
Jona BEERE Jos ApAms [SEAL] 


THO GARDINER 
ANDR ROBESON 


VS 
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INVENTORY. 


Elizabeth latham 


: BURLINGTON 
1701. 


An Inventory of the Estate late belonging to Elizabeth | 
Tatham Widdow and Relict of John Tatham late of Bur- 
lington in West New Jersey Esqr decd. Appraysed by us 
whose names are hereto Subscribed and by Colll. Andrew 
Hamilton Govr appointed Sworn and Attested Appraisors 
thereof as follows viz 


1 Seal skin large Trunck ..... AEG de tor Jo-< I—— 

m7 Camletcloak wthared Cape .oc0. 24 4 2% 2 10 — 3 

1 Yellowish Stuft coat vest @breeches ..... 6 — — . 
TaOlareamlet:-Gloak © a had cn” fuels, sh ene o 18 — 

it NIUMEDETS) et AC ES ON en eon Blech v 015 — ; 
I Old Stuft coat @ breeches with one Lead colour ; 

cloak coat vest @ breeches ......... Siento) a= 

1 Brown cloath coat wth 63 plate buttons .... 4 — — 3 
Enne holland Vest lin'd. 4 . 4 1 < 6 ec iae e . 
Io pair of mens Stockings old and worn Yo tS 
1 Camlet Cloak lin’d wth blew@rent...... t “i= T 
1 Serge Coat:Vest @ breeches ....%.... 210 — y 


3 old Silk Jacketts or vests much torn @ worn. . 015 — 


MICABIEW COAL slate ile i eke curs alr it ce os sg Do oe 

I Stuft coat @ breeches lind wth yellow. 5 . ./. 2—— Ys 

T paig: Fustian Trowsera;, 2,40 20% by. ee On as =e 
8 Shirts @1 fine holldShirtold......... 210— “* ee 

6 pr holld sleeves old 2 old Fustian Wastecoats.. 1 —— | 


2 Quilled Capps 5 Neckcloths 3 pr cotton socks . o 12 — 
a z Be Jacobite boots 1 pr old boots @ 2 pr mens 
é pee ae 2 


<2 8. hy eee ae ee 


INVENTORY OF ELIZABETH TATHAM, 


Mrs TATHAMS WHARING APPARELL, 


5 old holld. aprons Small & 2 worn Fustian Petti- 
ELLVUS oo @ Joe ee Ae or esi ee a ee 
2 Embroidered Satten Sleeves old fashion . ... 


oe 5a™ 0 & e 8) le 


I Stript white ae wth orangestripes. . .. 
I rich Silk Gowne faced with blue velvet & a Petti- 


Perse aC 


ie Ona 
CFO. =— 


Ne eel 
I 4— 


I 15 — 


coat of same silk richly laced wth Silver lace 14 — — 


‘I Flowerd Silk Gowne lind wth red Stript Silk 

2 Stript Satten Petticoat bound wth a red rib 

2 Flowered black Gawse Pettycoats large .. . 

I black Flowered rich satten Pettycoat wth eine 

1 Silk quilted Pettycoat worn pretty much . 

I pr Flowerd Silk Stayes embroider’d ...... 

I Isabella Silk Petty [ petticoat] wth black fringe . 

I much worn Flowered Silk Pettycoat wth Silk & 
Sola) Sate Gl a 

I fine Stuff Gowne lin’d wth black Grape foes 
PRP MWOLUE roe ceueite (6) + 20 enele 6 0 06 

I Flowerd Silk Gown without Lineing. ..... 

t Vellowsilk Pettycoat faded ... 2... 2 se 

1 Flowerd Silk Manto [manteau] hair colour . . 

i Hlowerd Persian Silk Gown... 1.2... 

I Flowerd Holland Pettycoat...-.. ‘Siamese 

TRIGMPALICONG OWI. she 6 sa sine es 8 8 8 


In THE Esors CLOSETS 
a Smaller Trunck 
in ye Trunck 
MiGalico Window Curtains « . . 6.3 ses es 
Micostse:tablecloths ... 5... 2 8s Sen Ne 
6 pillow cases 1 Towell & 2 pr of a coarse sheet . 


27 Sheets, viz 5 fine holld large Counterpane, 8 good 
S&yerest very indeff .....-.64604 4.16 — — 


q 
5 


Goxp IN Two PuRSES. 


7 8 broad Jacobus, 1 broad Carolus, 2 half Jacobus’s 


2 half Carolus’s, 9 quarter Carolus’s, 1 Guinea 
) Sorx half paiges in all 22 ps wa 4 oz 11% dwt 


~~ * 


4 plain ring.1 Stone Ring 4 six Stones 1 ditto 
with 1 pearl @ 2 Rubies in all 6. waighing 15 


Seydsteoid Galoon . 2. ke ee 


o 10 — 
o12— 
o 8— 


Troy wat ing GE ae eRe SO ORR OR a eae 


dwt. 21 gr. & 1 more smallring broke . . . . 10 — — 


ieee, 


Ss 
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SILVER. : 
PRL ks! PPS Gl 
36 ps of coin’d English money & 1 Arabian wa 3 0z 
in mill’d English money vizt in shillings & 6. S4 
@ 11 din Boston coin’d money ... - «98 5d 
in Pensilvania money eeleqs es SUB oo &4t 16 oI 


o ' « 2 ae 


In NEW MADE PLATE, NEVER | USED. 


oz. dwt 

2 Candlesticks ..... .Wwa22. 19 

2 Plates@2Salts .... 34. 16. 

2 Muggs 1 Sugar Castor @ 
I pr Snuffers @ Snuff 

Cases comets sere adie 38 15 


oo a 


oz dwt 
96 Io at 9s.0z. . 43, 4 — 
12 Spoons & Six forks not at all ye worse for wear 
wa, 3602 IT dwt. se ee eee ee ee ee TO 9— 


IN OLD PLATE. it 
1 Tumbler 1 Porrenger 6 spoons, 1 childs spoon, 2° » +f 


standing savealls 2 dram cupps I pr Shoo Buck- 
les 1 bodkin, 1 seal, 1 Tooth Picker, 9 doz & 4 


buttons & 4 small ps of oz dwt a i 
silver all weighing. . .. 37- II *: ia 
’ A parcell of wrought buttons 1 ef 
Carroll & otherps.... 5+ 2 atl 
I wrought tankard wt. . . . 30. I1 a 
7 1plaintankard. .....- 27 5 mer 
S CRPPH ese tela < nyeek ee € 292170 ve : 


128; (Q/atcs0z .a sme oL ad 7 


; ; ; ai» 
IN A SHAGRENE CAsE NEW PLATE. m - a 
“I cup 1 snuft box 1 spoon 1 fork & 3 handles @ Wen Pay 
oz dwt iy age 
“ 2 blades of knives, the silver wt 9. 12. allat . 4 10 — 
1 Large ladle wa. pe sed op yt at ie Se, BOO atlas 4 Pua 
it ei | CHuRcH Prats Git, 
iA ye mip im 
} ) 


. 


Pr 


pr small plate 2 bo 
‘with 6 small spoot 
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Mrenell @) silver grater. 2... see tle “i On Or 
I round large Silver Crucifix. 1 ps plate St. Domi- 
nique 1 Small Silver box wth Reliques, 1 
wooden Cross wth ye Image of christ . ... I 12 — 


Misleonni box . 2.9, 2... Sha dso A Mo vor Ona 
224 17 Io 

IDPLOTAM ye casting Up. |. . 66 + + « — I0 — 

225007510 


I Dressing box fone inlaid olive wth a square @ 3 
Essence bottles wth Silver screws and a good 
large Looking glass fifty FAS Aaa tee cet 


WesOmeremntsofrib ...... Do Oo Gx 5 Bg, OIA = 
3 old frames, one goodone..... ane fete. hh 
Remo OFcabinet 29°. kk ww Oy By 5 
RPMMERCCIISCE 5 85S ke o Io —- 
I Silk embroidered Comb case & 2 ange very fine 

eecombs in. kw o Io — 
7 box Combs very fine 2 Ivory Combs &e I oro 

0 ea AMINO 8 a ha: o 12 — 
I black flowered gawze scarf eorichd wth Gold 

HOOTERS |. oS SOE RRGI ATES Oca iCn ets ieee nage 2 10 — 
I large Allamode hood 1 Sarfnet hood & 2 Gawze 

MOOUENE, 5 2 5 +e eee reo oe eld —— 


I long Allamode Scarf lind aoe wth tabby. . 2 10 — 
2 long Allamode Scarfs old @ feaded & 2 Allamode 
co SS ee I— — 
I laced @ 1 furr Tippett & I very large gawze hood 1 — — 
2 Small Aggotts [agate] Knife & broken fork @ 1 
Silverhandlefork. ..... nee Ora eee o Io — 
I Childs baskett quilted with Silk . oetews Bos ORI2 —— 
I large pincushion wth boxes well wrought ... 1 4 — 
I flowered Silk mantle lind wth Tabby & laced wth 
Silver lace I Tabby ditto lind wth silk @ laced 
ION star oC law oh a eles we a 6 — — 
I good Mohaire Mantle 2 Silk. ditto lind wth linnen 3 10 — 
I Fustian Mantle @ 2 pr Childrens Silk Sleeves 


dacédwthiSilyer, . .. . eget tts Pee Cro! ns o 10 — 
HGididssiie cloak. . . < .-... Avert: Oo A o 15 — 
MeSietadlenqnilt 0) . 6s kk i ae 
_ 2 Flannell & 1 Swanskin blankett Eped wih bh 015 — 
2O Diaper @ to linnen Clonts. ........6. 315 — 
4 Ordinary @ a fine childrens bedds. ...... I4— 
a 2. it—— 


4 fine Cambrick & 2 holld Neckcloths ..... 1 4— 
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ae (sl Lf See. 


4 fine Cambr [cambric] bibbs & 4 holld ones @ 3 


swathing bands. . ... 2 «+ * 7 «+ =" I 4— 
7 Childrens Shirts & 1 Muslin Cravat...... [—— 
A Mustian Wastcoats. 2.6.5 4 6 =< sees o 6 — 
to bibbs 8s 4d 5 head binders 6 pr sleeves Ios... O18 4 


3 pr Silk Sleeves 5 moushold Sleeves 3 Biggons . 0 15 — 
7 Capps & 4 pinners 8 pr gloves 2 pr thread hose. I 4 — 
3 Old hanker [handkerchiefs] 1 musling petticoat 0 5 — 
1 Worn holld wastcoat, 1 Musling wastcoat wth- 
oUt SIEEVES: 2.5) Sede cc Ne) ol *) se tues eaten o 12 — 
1mans Craplap 1 pr small ruffled Sleeves 3 pr 
Small Tintien . c. « ahi) ct Ounce noms o 8 — 
a Old SHECESIA! Sheen ee esis rs ee oe eee o5— 
1 Cotton chairney lind wth Tassells. ...--+- ev 
in an old blankett 4 shirts Childrens 5 wastcoats 7 
pr Sleeves Some Capps @ other oldLinnen. . I 4— 390 


In A TRUNCK MARK’D 1669. ye Trunck. ) 


a parcell of decayed Cinnamonys few en een er ° 
PSU OCG Rossy lei he Snes os ey oe oe Cea 2 
1 pr Linnens Vallons & 6 curtaines wth brass rings 

(@ laced eT ae Ahab, ee oo es eee oe 
4 huckleback tablecloths @ 6 ditto Knapkins . . 

41 Diaper Table Cloths . 2. ss + 5s + ees 
4 Doz & 1 Diaper Knapkins. .- +++ ++ es: 
-2 Linnen Knapkins with blew Stripes oct wet 
6 Diaper @ 2 Linnen eT OWElLS wast ou oly ob lke Nomen 

25 Damask Napkins 6s: 5d. 2 large Dam Table- 

cloths 3 £. 2 less ditto 255. . - +++ ++: Io 

6 Linnen Knapkins WHOUCHE cos 4.0 9 yee 

i Bolster Case 5s: 5 Small Linnen Tablecloths I5s id 
1 very fine Cambr [cambric] Tablecloth 2 4 1 fine 

WolldidittO 259m oak Spore Drom sas eos S 

3 fine holld pillowCovers..-- +--+ +s ’ t 

fo) 

2 


On FP OH N 


> fine holld Small ditto & 1 barbers cloth ailaty 
3 fine holld shirts ..-+---+:s* > Bia we 
2 large I stall Linnen Pillowcovers 4s: 1 rowle 


[voll] of Dowlass "THTEUS IS ton 1 ene ge eet ° 

2Linnen @ 1 diaper old Tablecloths 8s: 2 Silk 
Swettheggs 4s. |. 's voi = we ee ee ° 
83 


In A CHEST OF DRAWERS. 


(1) ryd ¥% druggitt [drugget] 4 (RE Pe cag Oe 0 ee 


9% yds of white Sursnet . . - - es ss tts 314—. 
114 yds of Chequered silk at 9s yd. hee tev roe Oe tae 


INVENTORY OF ELIZABETH TATHAM. 


2\% yds Stript red Silk 9s 2-yds black gawze 2s . . 
1% yd half ye breadth of red Tabby 5s 2 remnts of 

\ WIGS? GELS Oye" Geer me ticciend ctw o Io eUleO eas SoemcamCn 

in 2remnts 1 yd 4% of blew Mohaire ....... 
a remnt of blew velvet 3s 3¢ yd yellow Tabby 8s 

+234 yds of Yellow Mohairein2remnts ....-. 

(2) 20 yds of Coarse Buckram ... +--+ s+: 
14 oz X% of fine Nuns Thread & 4 oz of whited brown 
3 pt @ 2 broken pr of filletting 12s & 3 broken pr of 


BOROMGAD oes). sp ee fer ei tien lel te el = tue 
1 Doz yds of open tape 18d: 4 yds of camlot 
BPOUCHAS «66. 'c) s\ oc © «ct ss ei ees gt 


3 doz ¥ ticking 7s 6d: 1 yd stript anealin AS. tater 
1 yd % bro. [470ad ] Cloath linnen 3s: 1 yd % of 
fine;pbro holld'5s. . . . «4 « « Be erie med OC 
3 yds % Card measure of Muslin at Sa a tae 
1 yd 3% of Calico at 5s: 3% of more Calico 8s 
6 yds 3{ of fine Cambr [cambric] at6syd .... 
3 yds of fine bagg holld 36s: 2 yds ditto 16s @ 12 
oils Gk) SS ch BR SAD ae Uo Ol aceeolceac? Golan 
3 yd % Scotch Cloth 4s. 9 yds dittoati5s .... 
Aeyderstript Muslin ...+..-s-++s-. eee 


4 Ss 
(oe 


0 15 
@) 5 


Orel 


25 


(3) 1 feather Bed clothes @ Pillow, a Sett of camlott 
curtains lind wth Sarsnett Vallons above & 
below. Sacking bottom bedstead 3 Iron rods 
wth a high head lind @ quilted, 1 silk quilt 
leweln bays allat . 2. 6 ei 2s oe 28 2 

2 more old velvet Saddles 1 red ye other blew @ 
dmbroidered holsters . .. 5.2.43 «s+ 6% 
I worn Silk plush greene side saddle wth bridle @ 
PUBMMOENISGHITE 5 cs] 6s ee et ee 
t Old Pillion @ Pillion pret Ewe te COC eS 
BRMICIOIDEELED -. 6 gs ee eee ee ee te 
5 Male Pillions 10s 1 horse cloth & Pirtsi «peje i 
2 double @ 4 Single New girts @ 4 old Girts 
I Square Pooking glass 159. +) +)-Te sg eh ete 

_ 1 Sett old Kedderminster curtains @ Vallons ‘wth 
Tester & head cloth pr worn good wosted hose 
7s: I pr worn wosted motheaten & 12 pr woolen 
MEP NCR GM Suet). afar eas wake leu tees 

2 pr Chest of Drawers at 50s: I fine holld Coverlet 
with fine needlework 20s. .....-+----> 
418: 5: 

: All ye above mentioned goods were in the Room 

next ye Closett. 


Iol 
4. 3a 
Tisrs* 33 
ity Zi 1S) 
29 19 9 
30 
Mees saa 
410 — 
o 10 — 
O15 — 
o 16 — 
o9o— 
Oo 15 — 
bee | 
3 10 — 


. 
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IN THE CLOSETT BELONGING TO TH CHAMBER OR ROOM. 


ELS 
I brass Kettle wth a Cover tin’d wa 6b 4% at 20s. . I — 
t brass tin’d Skillett 1 brass do wth Iron frame . . o 9 
a little deal box @ about 30 yds of gimp, buttons all 1 15 
a little deal box @ in it 12 ps tapes @ filleting 20s : 
5 pr of cotton Ribbon being some in remnts ; a 
remnt tape @ a ps of gilt 20sa ps fine thread 5s : 
a ps hooks @ Eyes @ ye box Is allcomesto, . 2 6 
1 old feather pillow aps of packthread, a Small 
Teuitilcs <sg6) 34 sdcinei ot sa etha then oitely ane cae mee 0 5 
a small Leather Trunck an oldfringe. ......0 5 
Sib of twine or packthread8s. .......... o 8 
Ser I1 packing awls, 200 Small tacks abt 50 
maker | large ones 2 doz awle blades all at ...0 7 
I box or case I Sett Cushion a woodencan ....0 3 
I green cradle rugg, a Swanskin Mantle, a remnt 
SaCKing \ gh a, oat he, colo © 5) Bee Oe o 8 
Gyacydsiticking 35 yd We sices 3) .c ue acnicmt eam 0 19 
a remnt of wosted Harrowdine 1 yd 4% & 3 yds a of 
BUI DAZEeN re ci os) ah ty KS remem oan ie en ORO: 
TEV CBO WANSKING coeu sig asl von eve SNS rails teem Ons 
arremint of nai Cammletio. . - s,s <k aie o IO 
a pceell of potts, bottles, glasss with phisick rane 
with ye chest I pair new Stirropps @ Leather 
6 pr Stirropp Leathers 5 pr Stirropps @ a worn 
Stirropp@ leather all'aty (or. tenement emrens I— 
22 Bedd Screws 5s % doz Chalk lines @a pcell 
WHIPCOEC OS) oust ctsemen pastiche ce emcee TORT 


IN A BURNT CHEST. 


9 Sheets at 12s ps 2 do at Ios. ps 6 do at 8s. ps 6 do 
at 7s ps 3 old ragged Sheets @ 1 half Sheet 8s 2 
Coarse sheets 8s ps in all 28 Sheets @ an % at . 

g. Tablecloth pretty large @ good at 30s 6 smaller 
ile Ones cx cd PP eae ne 

ByLOWEIUS caret oder cue Merete Te Seu Chick 

5 Pillow covers ..... 


ed Sia lee 
Pt ly Wet pe. 


8 brushes severalsorts. ..... st oeag a 
g. Gallipotts 3s 1 Jugg 1s 3 marmalett potts 1s . 
I Small brass pestle @ Mortar 3s 2 Snuff boxes 1s . 
I pr.cell of brass dropps 34 in all @ 6 Iron all at . 


d 


ke S00 
BG hee ba a8) 
39° 6 a3 
I22— 
I 16 — 
rome lag Ko) 
o 8 
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I pr.cell decayed cloverbark ..........-. Owon5 
PEP PEDS STO KALCSEN i, oc s,s 4c 5 etl lis ve ese 9 I 10 — 
HT Settiof Troy weights qr,&'0z. .... .\. ... 0 5— 
BEDEARSENGIGICS Oe 65a) ice somes ss a) I—— 
RMIMCRMMOOCKS Mrs n oh ticle si eh syste wi nen se vey» o 8$— 
2 hornes 6 Razors & rt penknife ......... o 8 — 
1 brass Sockett for bellows a prcell of curtain rings 
iprassiand 7 Taylorsthimbles.°. ....... . 0 6— 
fGnamber Pott with Rozon’. ......... : Opes 
1 pair holsters & Pistolls ©. . Ae o oS Swe Qe 
I agate haft @ Silver hilted erond Basie, Se oye Ne 3-— 
1 old Raper [vapier] @ black belt ........ 0 3-— 
I buff belt wth Silver buckles .....-+..-- o 12 — 
megarsemeather belt. . .). 2 +. 6 + 4 #6 he o— 6 
I rich embroidered belt wth Silver Buckles. . . . 2 10 — 
I Harthen Pottwthhoney........- 5 © = 
I Leathern bottle 2 Stone Juggs 1 Earthen bottle . 0 Io — 
TpomalGase wth 12 bottles . .. +... 2s I—-— 


I Case 11ib brads 9s 2D, [ penny] 361b 2D [penny] 
nailes 45s otb of 6D [penny] nailes 7s 6. 6lb 
horse nailes 4s 8tb. 6D. [ penny] at 6s. 8D an old 
Doxena- some nailes .... 2+ +++ sss 3 14 — 

£19-19.11 

I Rem of cut paper 24s & 1 Ream of Large paper 
GMMR Nees wks ee 8 ee ee 2 — = 

1 Desk with 6 Drawers 12s: ye table it Stands on 3s 0 15 — 

‘I Tin Sugar box 1s 32 Mapps15s......-+-- 

3 aggate half worn Knives. .... wtsteve cose meeO 

2 looking glasses 1 being broken ....... eo 

1 brass lock wth Screws @c 18s 1 Iron ditto6s .. I 

oO 
o) 


° 
al 
OV 
| 


7 small brass weights from oz @ under ...... 
I prfireshovell@tongs .....- Se cS sas 


In JoHN TATHAMS CHAMBER. 


I Screw bedstead wth Sacking bottom ...... 1 

Green curtain Vallons, Tester & head cloth. . .+ I 

Feather bedd bolster @ Pillow. ......- oer Ofer 

1 old Quilt, 1 coarse Blanket @ coarse sheet x 

1 chaff bed, 1 Green Rugg. 1 Quilt, 2 blankets @ 
WS es AMO eh 2 10 — 


IN THE LONG GALLERY. 
mCopper wa, S7ib.at296D .....-- ++. 10 17. 6 
1 large old chest old mans Saddle @ other lumber 
: 12s & an old side saddle 12s ._....-+-- r 4.20 


—- —«_—”- ~~ 
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d if sd: 
1 large old chest wth several Instrumnt @ Gally- 


potts Glasses @ Piitsick:. ly, ter. are ce aut ts 


anjola chest and 1 oldvirnnck, 22. («ssa °o 6 — 
» 1 old Close Stool @ two pewter panns thereto be- . 
RONGING Woyas Woche ie ms Melee ets Seraees, Oles == 
1 large old Lanskip [/andscape ?] Skreene .... 0 16 — 
Wisk ~pIl Gis oa om oO 6 4 oO a. ie, te OL 2a 
I old soin [sewing ?] Ganithread 308. I going stool 
DiassiailessT2S sy sce eee Perch a epee 


In a large Chest, ye chest wth lock @ ese 2) sei Ogle 
1 Ivory handle @ Silver whalebone whip. ... . 0 12 — 
4 Needlework Cushions wth Leather buttons . . . I Io — 
20 yds of printed Green Linsey at 2s: 6d: ayd @ 11 


: 


blew at2siin, Welk inch calms ws 15s eee ere Cry a 
7a, or nollandiduck at 3Siydia + us uciiemenies- miles pene ene \ 
2 Motheaten Serge Gownes ..... Spieicare eiee o 16 — 
1 Screw beddstead turnd posts wanting ye sides. . 6 68 10 8 
4 29.0.9 $2) 1Gmea 


‘IN THE GARRETT. 


PiCopper wa 32iv atts SD. eve wel el) one ste 213 4m 
Ber CON GL WOO. ok ws hs vie ey ls ghee as a ort I—— 
Bepice loti ndiait COL Wreck) esate s eiNel yeoleo nouns II5 — 
I large Kettle qt 631b at 4D. @ 1 ditto broke 3s all . * [4 ee 
1 p’cell Chalk in abarrll. .. 2... Sal as oF 8a 
2 O'd broke cain Chaires@ Lumber ....... o 6— 


AEG RGADMIOOKS wea tsl hor ion aicsimecacs he asta s ies } o3-—- 
a peell of Loggwood....... ces Unenenne aie wre 2—-— 
5 largeIron Saws ..... CA Oe CaO Maes pat 3 

pularge Steel Crosscut Saws, =.) «ite ce) ot eae 25) 


5 Smaller + [z.e. cross] cut Saws 3s @ 1 Small whip 

BAW TOSt ss cm cucctyeis seaiae teh bal ot << cient emai ora ; 

melackle (@)plock=uc.coa tema alle 16. leks ast ea os I 

me I brass Kettle worn . Pee eC ee 
1 Small copper wth 2 handles wa. ‘18tb aulnipier! Saati 2 

I Small pewter Kettle wth 2 handles. ...... 

1 Small brass @ pewter furnis [ furnace] wth 2 

Mandles 260), 502 ae) 5: 3 hue eee eres Preis 

_.1 Frying pan large... . . al age a Bel Mel bs hom eigeotte ; bale 
part f a pewter Limbeck 12! fins nc wai ene a 

eee tens 28 4 oh eld ot eae ek & Oat 


on doggs 9 bias gs eee ve 
ee eeay to pamareta Oh 


eae 
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Page wal 
1 barr of steel 261b & 6Ib loose Small barrs is 32th. 
Beperocmorse Marmes sw ss, 3. 5G 6 Opn 
Gomsatrow.-teeth wa7olb . . 1. see ste wt 
Mlavee tr0:@ 1emallone. . 3... +e es 
2 Stone Peckers 1 Mill pecker 4 Iron Saw Tillers: 3. 
Swinging gate hinges. 1 Gate latch: 1 coulter, 
a paring spade 4 spout Irons @ other pieces of 
eGHawaSolo.at:SD.10 5"... le eee ss ols 
I box of old Iron being 1oolb atg4D........ 
gox chainswt15sibat.~.-. 2. 2.22 ee eee 
_ apcell dampinfied Earthenware ...... 3: ee 
meopper Kettlewth Cover. ..-..+.-+-.+:- 
£42—I9—o 
STORE CHAMBER- 
27 Gally potts 3d. ps [apzece} ... ++ 22+ Ce fay 9) 
5 Harthen plates 4d. ps.Chamberpott @ Flowr.potto 3 2 
CMON CIEMCS Ss Was css 5 + 6 6 os ee . oO Io — 
RECENT VES.) 0) 6 6 sw Se ee ee o 8 — 
4 hammers @ one Lathing hammer....... Onn7 20 
BMUOWCUS:. cic se ss 6, 6 8 ieee ateecte et ere ays o 6 — 
17 bunches of Indian beads .......-.---. o9o— 
10 ps of twine 3 large fish lines ........-. o 10 — 
4 Beles [ales ?] of Leather... ....----s o4— 
MueOid Muskettis .. 2.3.2 0 se Mr he aah te ree) LO 
MbrassDIMIGerDUSS ~ . . 2 2 we ee 8 ie 
BEHGUEEGOUDCS) joer. 6 + fs ee ee , Bie 
PRPERCEMEWITG Gsm se et fe ee O12 
PMEPERUOODS ce <6 +s 8 st se te 8 Se hs Oo. — 
60 barrs lead @ a Weecadenvs POULM Es een w. tur I Io — 
49. Small barrs 55ib Steel . 2... ++ ee eee 215 — 
3 ps of Steel more wa 25fb . 2... eee ees I3- 
OpeniiM aileS ap. . 2 1 es ee hk ee le Oar j 6 
L19.5.11) Olen 7 er 
25 Plaines @Irons ..... Ae Woh a ist conte Monte 2 Io — 
MaraeneHdsAWS . 9. 5 - ++ 2 2 ee ee ew o 6 — 
22 eMEITONSS) 3. os eo 8 ee ee Onn Ol 
2 Curry combs @ 2 Main [mane]combs......0 2 6 


. “2 large Stocklocks 1 Key @ large es 4 old 
Stock locks without Keys. ....-++++ 90 6— 
1 Large Iron Lock @ appurtenances ... ++. I~ — 
I Pott belonging to apothecary ...+++-+-+- o — Io 
1 Gally Pot with brass nailes @ Joyners Staples . 0 I — 


LOK 
Ls sd 
I 10 — 
o2— 
2—--—— 
o 6— 
2-13 4 
Im 4 
ahi open § 
o 10 — 
2 8— 
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FR EW 9 C8 ok Pe | 


block tin 19 I at'18.D thc 90 cL es eee Ly Sah 
Sawder16ib ..:., Acc ghe ca Mai eei Sie oe Soe ona 
PROM ULINE AKER ey cm oo ce ay 1g ai I m4 — 
waatge Indian Hatchetts ..0. jo). «sate Tee 2 te 
16 Augets.Great @ Smalls) ye GN... Gee OG 28 
Bee Tes |). 7, ha be tse & Se oye, VOL BAe 
B proad weeding hoes, 2) 54 (ass sche ae ee oe 7 76 5 
MO INE Na AEA ra moral] MVoyece te A ee Ge 7“... I—— . 
PUIBICH OHS hic. as oh «eae 5g Cede rosa aeo } 
mrsttiall ax ts ir hes oer eA ROS EMS priv tg OF 26 
Be Joyners broad hatchets . 7. | . oy eee €)0 27 26 
4 falling axes@ 1 oldditto..... a, oo) ey A oe JOM Ee 
3adzes@Ibroadax....... ae 
I doz large beetle Rings ........ icese he fl 
Seta Trot Rites a. 2s ws) wees ee ai co O Teen 
2 large froes @ 3 Small ones... ........ 015 — 
Paaree Vick ares wihs ).0e te a9, quem + \2 fs) 0) 108 
62 Staples wa. 21fb..... 4) potent eI seis oI13— 
SG Prpicers ae se as Gh aq deus c Sb aoe ep 6 Ot 
2 Chiselsees Sea cen cone hee eT ae cme - I 6— 
A GOUSOS Te oer eh ee eins Lene ea oe oe. w- G 
ZIcALpenters DEtich) HOOKS 14) scien eee ye OEE 
we Dozhingea:, . i ¢ rater Peter ace ty oy ci, oe 
3 Large Gimbletts . . . Peres ari ree re oer Gah: 
1 pr Large Steelyards@ pea... .......- O15 — 
Met rONTCOWSCOLLAT Hat ire ccm ch cihe Jat. cu dkic term eh thre oeROM LEE 
eta lOW CIEVIS se J.0c: ons nei) ower eo acl oe eee 
Se OCR A CEAIN GAG ch ca ce Wicas SW buciid fs nualb Vo De OO 
aoquares @ Chalk line... ou kt OO 
ADT GAS Ah GN ROM aera: ne a a 9 Oy MO B88 
4 tin Savealls 2 pepper boxes @ Gree Offin, 2007 2a 
7 pitchfork Rings @ Stand for Smoothing Iron . 3— 
I Pail @ Some Small nailesinit ........ Tao 
OM nee hore cae tien. cs iad rl ee 
ial SPOR W OOH LATEO te ela te erin Abe ech. ne Fe Ae ee 


2 horse locka @ § padlocks; . 4... 1m. ss 
_-—-ap’cell Gimp buttons in anoldbox. ....... 
ede tron latch 


Deo Ono ONO 6.6 O10 
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5 large Gimbletts@tapp bore ......... 0 3- 
“aiandsaws(@ acmallone 9. ..%3...... 014 — 
£25. 8-04 
2 broad Axesi1 hatchettrads......... SO agy is) 
I drawing knife @ fro[froe] ........ on. OFF ee 
a pr’cell of old chissells @ Gouges...... 2 ae OZ, — _ 
BPA ECOU SECTS 05, sis ums we elle WS ee Oe) Oss 
TELS 5 A Soot wae oy 8) = 
4 Staples 1 Carpenters holdfast ....... 5 6 Oe = 
2 latches 28:6D:@ 2 MarkingIrons 8D ...0 3 2 
PE EIN ANGVICE) 2... ties leds Woe 6 ele lel a's Oe == 
MUSSER TUG ye. oc es) ie) on 0 eee, #8 oO B= 
RGMPEOREDIGINES 3.) 00.06 ss oi se 4 8 Sete, LOMBOEO, 
PESUESeLIS IATSe ONE. 6. 5 « 6 + 0 a eek eet OP Ripa 
5 hammers @t1lLathinghammer........ o7— 
OUTEEEIEICIIOTS OS) 5 5. sie er se ee ee cakoye oie OLN 2 ae 
mpemewaricandiestick . 4.5. wee es OF 8 
I pr Tongs Iron @ I pr brass ones broke oo eae 0 3— 
femembrass tOngs). . . . 1. 2. ss a Guic oS — 
I brass cock [Ox the margin ts written ‘* Mr. Hae 
jeg hoe Je Chores ee Nenana Oy Wee 
plattiie ico Ibs at 4D Srlep aeehesl Be. Gaeta ao Sexy Jie 
Beiemiron.. 2. 3 ss ee 3 poate AL. ont 0 
14 fork grains now at 15D ps @ 2 old ones sD 
BUMMER Ss Fe 5 0 + + + Je 6 oe & GS 018 9 


Lf 6 III 
IN THE CHAMBER OVER YE KITCHEN. 


t Screw beddstead Sacking bottom 1 feather bed 
bolster @ 2 pillows 1 pr good sheets, 1 blanket, 
I hammaker, a Sett of Large curtain @ vallons 
6 Iron Curtain rodds, all at... 


| Epriprtongs@itable......... her OO 
1 Warming pan @ 1 Iron rod over ye window . . I — — 
4 16:6:— 
IN THE KITCHIN. 
1 Jack roib eight Raeiie aes aoe io ole a ee AN 
Sea pederee iron Cranes ... 2... ee te ee os 
Meepemerthancers. ©... +. sees lars yins OF La 
MAREE DOLES 6 8 ee tee ee O12, 
_ ifireshovell@tongs..........--. 5 ee ey ay 
itemise DEOkKE J). wk ee te wl ee @) tS) 
Re eS 
ARGUS) 2) ot SG on o Io — 


2 Spitts [Ox the margin ts written ‘* Me Dae! " On105—— 
1 large @ 1 small Gridiron and beef fork... .. 9 6 — 


I Old large Curtain @ Iron rodd . 


4 large brasses 8 lesse 9 Screws @ 4 Iron polgeee 
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ES 
1 large Clever 12s 1 old chafing dish @ small 


trevet for beer 
I crackt bell mettle mortar, 1 old brassdo. . .. 0 
9 brass Candlesticks 1 brass saveall 3 Extinguishers 

2 pr snuffers being all brass 
1 Cupboard and 1 Table 
4 Smoothing Irons @ 2 Iron Stands forthem .. 0 
mosadie wth Stirrup) Irons’&c. a ssn ee 
SiVoodenWonaires <7 ) a iyi csv tl backs 


a! ele, ie lial 6 Mis Ue Fe) hel 40 t ei seleee 


oon py er WA (ep ice) i On 8) emer 


* £16:5:— 
IN THE NURSERY. 
1 Looking glass in ye passage @1inthisroom. . I 


t ‘Clocl@i Casey. ip oe cai, s got ois se eat 
T.Chestiof Drawersin.,<. .) ceccitss e)tcptom se seen ome I 
I Small Trunk @‘Carpett ..... <f ateaO 
3 Chaires @ 3 Stooles covered, @ 2 Sed called 

Hi hig one Vass Ses ec og ic Bhat oF ict oh at! 


I Appleroster, 1 old tinderbox @Shooes ..... 9 


Error in casting up 2s £50 


All:1:— 
I Beddstead Sacking bottom 1 pr rea cloth cur- 
tains @ double Vallons, 1 feather bed bolster @ 
2 pillows 1 pr sheets @ pillow covers I wosted 
yellow Rugg 1 blankett 1 Cloth Counterpane, 
@ iron rodda . 7. os. ass 

a Pallett bedd Sacking bottom Chenin & Vallons 
1yd % old strouds ...... A ECEE Rope ap eee 
1 Table 6s. 2 Flowerpotts @ CuppiIs....... 0 
TRO CTCEH Ween Sern te.< 
I Feather pillow 
ielLroniChimneyspack brokel. 2), mess) een ee tee 
; £3:10:— 

IN THE HALL. 

1 red Elbow chair @ Table @ Green carpett . 
1 pr large Iron doggs 


Vee Vn ae 10h a, (8 Cy eee es ae, ene 


O° 
Poets PIMC ory ete es hee . 'o) 
ie) 
ie) 


a As wee Vn Lien BOG s Spc ae aan 


| 2priIron tongs wth brasses. ... . 


fond or ee oa wee ee 


re) 

° 
_ 1 old brass fireshovel ‘‘Mr. Basse”? ...... 0-7 

re) 


SOCIETY. 


= 


(oye —— 
2— 


Bree 
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TEA (el 
PANTREY. 
3 doz at 2 pewter plates at 15s: 1 Doz do. 12s . 2eLOulG 
I Doz of old plates @ other broken pewter wa. 

ESM EICETS Ue? fo ye foe bees ei vet ciel yelita, © 5 0 Oe © 
0 oa i i o 8 — 
MipeaboratieD ps [apiece . | 66 ee ew ew (Ob) it 
PCEMiePAnCALG Ar). ls fe) ose es he se wel 8 On Ine 
MepewserGeullander 6 0. 6 kk ee es o7— 
I Quart 2 pintes 2 half pint pott......... o 13 — 
2 brass Skimmers @2ladlesbrass. .....-. o 14 — 
2 Tinn Skimmers 2 Iron @ I brass snuffers . . 4 
morsnaineicandiestick . . . 2 2 2 + es te o 2— 
MtIGeDASEV PAM. . 5 2. + 6 6 ss eine ee eee a 0 3— 
2pewterdrum bottles... ....-++++-s Gp fe ee) 
TGallepott@ 1 Flaggon. . ... =. + ss we > I5— 
I Candlestick 1 cullander, 4 Snuffers, dishes, 1 Tin- 

der box 2 Candlesticks, 1 dredger, 1 Slice, 1 

funnell @ 2 cupps 2 Sugar boxes, I Extin- 

guisher, 1 pr Snuffers, alltin ware. .... . oO 10 — 
3 Curb bitts@ 1 prStirropIrons........-. o 6— 
1 Iron for warming plates. .... Pics wakes ie Oakes — 
36 pewter dishes wa 172 that16D th... ....11 9 4 
6 large pewter Candlesticks .. 1... +--+ ees i Kee 
g lesser Candlesticks ..... eRe eS O) 13) — 
3 broad pye plates 1 chees plate & I pewter cover 

BRM ciala) ss ss 8c eee se ts ce tT — 
1 Sugar Caster 1 pepper box, I Aectard Ott man One a 
2 pewter Muggs, 1 Small Salt, 1 pewter Salt, 1 Sand 

Tes. ce A RR eee yer 0 3- 
MIVORHOUHN Gs 6 6 8 tk te te ww 0 5— 
I Tin large Sugar cases . . 1... 1 + ee ees 4 © o> 
a Tin Dripping pan. .... SUS oor Bee me ne OA 
a pewter ring for Salt @ aoe a brass thing for 

ales See ao Cha OR ck Shidecren OC. nA 
3 brushes 2 brass Rayealie Pree S ec Baecictrs « (Olp lass 
3 brass handle knives @ 1oditto forks... .. . 0 13 — 
g bottles 3s: @ Some Earthen Ware 3s. ....+- 0 6 — 
Tixon Rod @ 6SkiversIron .....4.++2++: 9 3=> 

an old Chest @ flaskett .......- oa 2 O 4 — 
2 Table Cloths 2 Towels @ 1 chimney Cloth Sue te ODI? i 
2 More brass Knives @ 3 Ivory haft case knives. . 9 3 — 
Moab 
4£28:8:9. 56 16 9 
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Las wd Sis ed 
IN THE PARLOUR. 


EM ADCITOUS Drags... 'se:, scackly odlac y Re ES I—— : 
I pr brass tongs @ fireshovell, 1 Iron Shovell wth ao 

EUEGCR. 5 iis w tetas aoe eae oe 1 Eee om 
BIE ACOR COPS... 5 na heim dune eee eae o7— ‘ 


I Oval Table @ Carpett 


a Nisinte') ‘nf be Mayes wii ae tg aE 25— 
Reon arkey Chatres. Tie. Uae ie . 7-O 
meChilds Chaipe 2062) 72 eive-cc. en ane neees Se o 4— 
1 Large looking glass Ollave [olive] wood... .. 4 5 — 
9 glasses 8D ps, 2 Leather Truncks 35 ps. .... I I— . 


415—14— 
IN THE DINEING Room. 


large glass .. . - . 3 10 — 
1 Doz of cane chaires 1 cane conek @ Quilt. 5 — 
(1, Writing Desk: wth Drawers... .)\',.. . ce I Io — 
wEewter otandich = eae ee o4— 
I pr brass fireshovell @ tongs @ AiR Iron 3 
DOVER Soy cor tees ets a aes POET 
I Small Ovall Tebleteth Deacer oes howe ee eel ETS 
aprcell of brassnailes ...... Ae brid: mina 0 I0 
TPLee POLL ener. ge tatys omese Hy fe 
2 Iron locks 1 Iron bolt @ 1 stock lock et, nae 
ey natty panne 4 0) dv Aas yay 4 oles senate 
SICTUCIDIES Hey uct) ne ee 
Pep omall case @ bottles 40 fel ution: es ay 
a pr’cell of Glasses in Ye Closett 8 in number : 


S06 Dilan om to e.©@ 6 Be 


ie) 
° 
ie) 
cei ae o™ Seta Te, wie heed eee 
O 
oO 


eieceleles l= | 1" 


THE Lopcinc Room. ms 


I Down bed @ bolster 2 pillows wth cases, 1 Sett of a a 
_ camlott curtains @ double Vallons lin’d wth Silk i ie SP 
_ Tester @ head lind with Silk Vallons below, 1 
Pr good sheets, 1 blankett 1 silk Quilt 1 Calico 
Quilt, 1 good Sacking bottom beddstead wth Bs 
ieee (tee ee . 
look ‘ootad ; 


My Spd hot. 
fe on 
ae 
dons 
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Ss od 

2 Elbow Camlett Chaires @ 4 other ditto worn . . 2 — — 

4 window Curtains @2Iron rodds........ I5— 

Mimteemor COMD 6. ke ee sists ya GO) To 
4£52:16:— 


IN THE CELLAR. 


1 large brass new kettle wa 27Ib at3s.......4 

1 large brass kettle 36ib. 1do31 tb at2s.6D. .. 8 
2 Smaller do 28ib at 2s, fb: 1 kettle @ 3 pans 26ib 

an SS, GDL. L0G SR SUSE i ee eR “0 

1 Small kettle @ 1 all brass Skillett 3tb 1% at 2s Ib. o 

1 Copper Kettle pott @ cover 14fb at 3stb . .. . 2 
1 old Kettle wth holes as old brass 4341b allow te 


USS 102070 Seong Woe OKION c fo) 
PECL CLES UTE Ne eck seh ake ee eevee, fe) 
Ecopper adie wth Iron handle ......... 0 
terommcertieA6Ip at AD Ib. 5... ee we ts O 
BRIS CIEAAUSeTS Wet. cs lt ae fe eo death ee oO 
DEL eAHOMPOTS MCD ay. oS oe We Ges 8 eb ee Co) 
1 large old broken Iron mortar 3s. @ 1 broke kettle 

30 2: Sa Ad a 8 Be Be ett Sade Gee fo) 
MBRROMELOLAge FOtl., foe. ss 8 sk wt oe 8 8 ee Ce) 


: DA 24519370 eT 67 
I Iron peal@ prof potthooks .....,....0 
I Iron crow & a large barr for ye Potthooks wa golb 2 
eMneeweIOMNOtE Mee sc 5 Gs tk kA Na ee o 
I large plank dresserboard @ Kneading trough. . 1 


3 Sciefs [szeves] @ 1 wire old one, 3 wooden pailes o 
1 Grubbing hoe @ old weeding hoe. ....... oO 
aombrona pewter at @z8D,. . 2. we sw 8 ls oe 
I Steel mill-wth 2 handlesin Order .......@1 
1 Cheese press @ Churn. ........ Se Ge ate) 
I good “ae pott 3 Gally potts @ other earthen 
ware .. See RG: SS tok Guin, ee Dee fo) 
1 Groas of Brake bottles Hct tiedied coten Gok S Sate e) 
I broad brim pewter bason & six other basons. . . I 
Mimeeeten-Coop. . . ee ee oo) 
PeKOmasIppINs Pall... 2 2. 2 ee w 6 6. toro ep “tel 
Mectearmpelat ironcollar . 5. 666 ave ee ss oO 
MLIARGSEHEW oss. . 's 6! eye ve aoe a 
I large timber chain @ hooks 84ib as 9D tb 
TAwalTOpe. . . . . -« DS BO ad cid Ou 


PRETEEN ACCS (1s al Fel c, '<,\'e [fais te: +0), sie! ene ack'siye 


2 
3 
oO 
1 dung fork @ 6 pitch fore at 7s @ 5 axes at Mas Rats 
o 

I grubbing @ 3 weeding hoes ..........0 


la | 


| 
oh OH OA 
| po | 


nh OD 
| 


4 
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‘ Sse £sd | 
EPO DALES meat eee th aety ciare eee Peis HE poe Oks vy iS 0) 15 = 
q 


PA PPLINGSUOTIOS oy) st fo x 5) whe, are ol Oe One Fe Poe I4— 
ZRWHECIDATTOWS! ceae a0) oe Se set an tec ee o 8 — 
mepicell carr in 2:barrellssy asain ey tee weitere o 5— 
nbisdeTooo ohingles) va, sys accacs Seen Oca Pere es 
BEREGRE COOUSHN | esa". “a ee ye’ a, a eee a5 On Ot 
auWOOL Wheel’... 1 ©. a on 3 Bs me ore) Sl us te OMS 
2’ good collars Tos'@, 4 moré.2s’, 5 Jl) 3a ee ont 2 ee 
apr of horse gear @ traces . . tye a HOM 
2 plows 1 Share @ Coulter, 1 collar f5r'2'beaum 2. I—— 

Sal ey rare 

IN THE BAKE HOUSE. 

_ large beam 8 half hundred weights, 1 Quarter 1 
Fourteenth 8 Small lead weights allat . . . . 5 — — 

2 Flower troughs, als [a/so] powdering Tubb @ 2 
Gong knives. Celso tae seeks teeta 
zg -Bolting mill @ 2 Cloths. Si. . sn ae Seis ae ee 
about, 50 lbs-hopps. 65) sis: #3. och Jae 8 Me eee 
IDIOCKS Beast cic n Tena? cates Desi ie ema hae OMS hae 
ORCR SIMI G0? isd. o Unk. d-etodc. Cond a. e nae each, a Ne 
ce Malt SCLCCN esa. cits le. wi 1s Cath Petree cp UF ale) 
a large dough Trough». \. gh acces Ge laos s dee ee ee 

B7sold Iron at 4d’... . . ene 2m i, 


1 old Bushll wth Iron plates @ Gandies @ ye plates 
G@ handles of half bushell . ... ..%%.-.'. + +0 @ == 


[4] 20:9:4 
In Our Hovusss. 


. 1 Chariott wth appurtenances... ........24—— 

ye rings @ bushes ofa prwheeles ........1—— . 
| 1 Cart wth Iron-bound wheeles. @ Shelving . . .o9 — — aay: 
x Cedar boat wth masts 3 oares @Sales ..... 8—— oe 


Dig Ee SBeep tack 02) et wee cme ae a ee 
a pr’cell of Square tiles ...... en Ome 


. 2 large prcell of cork old and other old lumber .. IIOo— 


é nad 


[4] 43:16:6 8817 0 


ArT DoROTHY ripe 
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£ si id Listes G: 
AT GOVERNOR HAMILTONS. 


I large copper pott wth Cover war16lb ....., 2.3 — 
7 Negroes viz 1 man Jack 4olb, 4 boyes viz Well- 

dome 35!b Tom 30lb Jo @ Zachery 25 [Jé], 2 

wom [women] viz Jenny 301b @ Bess 35% . . 195 — — 
20 Sheep (2 of them beingold).......... 9 Io — 
3 Cows 2 heifers@2calves ...... . .18 10 — 
1 black @ 2 bay drawing horses @ 1 black colt - . 16 — — 


OES (i chain @ pendulum watch Shagareen 

eee is#oercen | case) sat. sue ean * 4—-—-— 
= = I chain ditto with dittocase ...... 2—— 
4 Oo a pockett pencil book wth a Silver pencil 

Aad | (GORCIASpS Tests ls bet wits ties ate O. Ai 
go2e Fowles@ Turkey .... A RLS ae 015 — 
Skos | 2 Stocks of Bees 18s and a Bee house @ 

ai | SOME UIVeS! 456.0 howls, ante es | 3 3— 
s 28 ~ | some rich needlework Pictures and cies 
pe picturesinapapertiedup..... o 6— 
ee cent Mistkes oe. sp cine Ou 2enG 


2 pr Scales @ weights wth boxes of Homioney 


“SEU. Ghee ee Oe a ee O4 tA 
aeearceilorChocolate;Bales .... .. ss «ss. O10 
4250.14.6. 


House outhouseing Lands in Ye Town and Town 
Bounds of Burlington and the other Real 
Estate in the Province of West New Jersey, ap- 
Ca ed) oe ee ee ABs geeky ote — 
41705 12 6 
[At the foot of this column is the summing up 
‘of the various totals in the Inventory 
gimoutiine tO]... . 6s chimes tenets) 434072 — 
[and then the following attestation, viz.—] 
January 31th, 170$ appraised by us 
Sam/’ll Jenings 
Isaac Maxwall 
Edward Hunloke 
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[LIBRARY OF JOHN TATHAM, A. D. 1700. | 


[The following is a list of the five hundred and fifty- 
four (554) works—in print and manuscript—named in the 
Inventory of Elizabeth Tatham as the property of her 
deceased husband—John Tatham. They composed the 
library of our seventeenth century New Jersey scholar, 
and were arranged (as the list shows) on seven shelves in 
“the Esquires Studdy,” viz., on shelf one, or the ‘‘ Low 
Shelf”? 59; on shelf two 61; on shelves three and four 
177; onshelf five 88; on shelf six 95; and on shelf seven 
“on ye other side of door’ 74, in all, 554 books. If the 
titles of two of the works worn away by age and the 
creasing of the paper, and the extra volumes (in nos. 1, 
107, 498,) be added to the list, the Tatham library will be 
found to have contained 562 volumes, all valued at 
£ 50. 

The titles of the books, as may easily be seen, cover 
pretty much the whole range of church and lay science 
of the day, and are just the books one would expect to see 
in the hands of a gentle and scholarly man. 

Written in English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew and French 
are Bibles, very many of them; commentaries on the 
Holy Scriptures; works on dogmatic, moral, pastoral, and 
mystical theology ; books on church and civil law ; works 
on philosophy ; treatises on mathematics, algebra, survey- 
ing, and trigonometry; on astronomy and astrology; on 
medicine and surgery; on horticulture, cookery, botany, 
and the culture of bees; on banking and finance; on the 
art of gunnery, husbandry, and navigation; books of 
poetry ; biographies; grammars and dictionaries in vari- 
ous languages: besides a large number of works especially 
suitable for church use and missionary purposes, as 
Missals, or Mass-books,—there are three of these, (nos. 
55) 73) 399,—catechisms in quantities, liturgies, sermon- 
books of many kinds, directions for confessor and peni- 
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tent, books of exorcisms, and rituals for the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments. 

The reader will no doubt note the magnificent array of 
Fathers and church writers on Mr. Tatham’s shelves, 
besides the chief writers of Greece and Italy during the 
classic golden era. * 

Among the various titles in this Index, many of which 
will read familiar enough to us of the XIXth century, are 
two books—both devotional, that even now-a-days are in 
common use among the Faithful. These are ‘“‘’The Key 
of Paradise,’ (no. 201,) and the ‘“‘ Manual of Devout 
Prayers,” (no. 136.) 

The fact of there being so large a number of works in 
the Tatham library bearing on distinctively religious 
topics, and much the more the very considerable number 
of a character suitable only to an ecclesiastic, as Missals, 
Diurnals, Breviaries, etc., seems to bear out more and 
more strongly our conjecture that John Tatham’s house 
was a common meeting-ground or church centre, for the 
Catholics in and near Burlington, and the stopping-place 
of the itinerant missionary while on his rounds among the 
people. 

While studying over these old book-titles, it struck the 
writer as rather singular, that among them should be so 
many of wholly Benedictine character. In the colonies 
at the time do not appear any members of the monastic 
Order of St. Benedict. And yet in the Tatham library 
was a full set of Benedictine Breviaries (nos. 437-440,)— 
four volumes in all—for the different seasons of the year; 
two copies of the Constitutions of the Benedictine Order, 


_ * Of the Doctors and Fathers of the Church there are the following, 
_ viz., Saints Augustine, Ambrose, Basil, Bernard, Bonaventure, Jerome, 
_ John Chrysostom, Thomas Aquinas and Vincent of Lerins; of the 
_ Church writers Lactantius, Eusebius, Dyonisius the Areopagite; and 
of the classic Greeks and Latins Aristotle, Czsar, Cicero, Horace, 
Lucius Florus, Plautus, Pliny, Plutarch, Quintius Curtius, Sallust, 
‘Seneca, Tacitus, Terence, Titus Livy, Valerius Maximus, and Virgil. 
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(nos. 459, 532,) as many more of the Rule of St. Benedict, 
(nos. 138, 405,) one copy of the Statutes of the Black, or 
Benedictine, Monks (no. 411,) and a Life of St. Bennet 
and his disciples (no. 347.) Could it be—the writer has 
often asked himself, that unknown to us there was a Bene- 
dictine monk in the country, in New Jersey, in the XVII 
century ? or, that maybe coming out to the colonies as a 
missionary, some one of the Order, a fellow-voyager with 
the Tathams from England, had died at sea, and left his 
books to his comrade? If only these old inventories could 
speak ! 

John Tatham’s library was rich in what would now be 
styled old works,—works that are out of print, and not a 
few of them will be found to be of a character known only 
to the collector and specialist. 

When preparing this Index of the Tatham library for 
the printer, it seemed on first thoughts advisable to free 
the list of book-titles, especially the foreign ones, from 
the many blunders that appear therein, both in the word- — 


ing of the titles themselves as well as their spelling. But 
reflecting that this Index is somewhat of the nature of an 


historical document,—in fact'one of the very oldest papers, 
I may say, that appertain to our Church history in the 
United States, hence has it seemed only right to give it 
without any attempt at correction, or change, with all the 
peculiarities in spelling, just as it stands in its original 
form at Trenton. 

_ Besides that (as will be remarked) some of the titles are 
not recognizable at least to the writer, and in not a few 
cases their true and proper reading is not known to him. 
Moreover the reformer’s task (commonly beset with trials) 
is not one that easily leads to taking it up without some 
pressing need. Hence for one reason or another, the 
writer thought it best for himself and his readers, to leave 
the list unchanged, and, wherever it seemed necessary to 
add a word or so of explanation, or suggest a meaning, to 
guard the same inside of brackets. 
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For the sake of easy reference, the writer has numbered 
the several titles on the margin. And here he gives in 
brief some of the abbreviations, that will perhaps need ex- 
plaining, and some of the corrections, that will be of use 
to the reader. 
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@ = old form of and, 

accot = account. 

agst = abbreviation of agaznst. 

Conscion, Consciones, etc., a misspelling for Conciones, 
etc., i. e. discourses. . 

Elemts = abbreviation for elements. 

Enchiridion, a manual, or hand-book, once spelled 
right, (no. 301,) and four times wrong, as /x herideon, 
(no. 200,) Ex Heredeum, (no. 250,) £x Herideon, (no. 374,) 
and Ex Heredion, (no. 418.) 

Opiscula, a misspelling for Opuscula = works in briefs. 

Xn and X¢ = Christian and Christ. 

With these observations we now come to the Index.— 
Deen. | ' 


[INDEX OF BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY OF JOHN TATHAM, 
A. D. 1700. | 


IN THE ESQRS STUDDY 
IN YE LOW SHELF 


r Summa Conciliorum in 2 Vol 
2 Augustine 4th Tome 
3 Spondamus on Barronius [szc] Annals 
4 Clavis Regia Sacerdotum 
5 Pontificale Rom [Romanum] 
6 Cozons Eloquence 
7 Hamiliar [Homzliae| Doctorum 
_ 8 Francis Opera 

9 a ffrench @ Engl: Dictionary 

- to Ye Virtuose of France 
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12 
13 
I4 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
ZY 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
Sis: 
34 
ray) 
36 
37 
38 
39 
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Augustina [.S. Augustinz | Opera 

a discourse of ye ffreedom of ye Will 
Conscion [ Concztones] Sacra 

Statoa [| Statu¢a ?] Roman 

The Collection of ye History of Engld 
Sr Tho: Moors Works 

Biblia Vocata [ Vulgata] 

Morali Christi 

Arcodius de Sacram?® [ Sacramento | 
Meditationis de Christ in French 
Operatus [or Oferalus| Conscionalorum 
Dominical la Pastures 

Institutiones Christiani 

Le Costidy Apothimata 

A Dialogue between a Father @ his Penitent 
a Funeral Sermon 

Sacra Institutiones 

39 Articles of C. [hurch] of Engld 
Lithurgie of ye Mass 

Consciones decom [ decem ?] on ye Sacra’ » 
Answer to John Whites Book 


* 


Policy @ Religion in Answer to Dr. Stillingfleet 


The Compleat Gent 
Practique Christiana 
Decretorum Collect 
De Prudente Guberna 
Faith Vindicated 
Novelty repressed 
Theologia Naturalis 


40 Lipsius 


4I 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


a Treatise of Natural @ Catholick Faith 
No Cross No Crown 

Tryalls way to health 

The Royall Library of Chas: the first 
Bernardi Opiscula 

Ororia Conscionis 


47 Steplitoni p. tuariva 
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48 French Sermons 

49 Protestant apology 

50 a Treatise of Mitigation 

51 Promptuarium Morali sup Evan 


' 52 Method to convince Hereticks in answer &c 


53 Modo Consonandi 
54 Tho: Primus Homiliar 
55 Missali 
56 The case of ye Bankers 
57 James Parnells works 
58 Of ye Love of God 
59 Concordancia Bibli 
SECOND SHELF. 
60 Lipsius de Cruce 
61 Progeny of Cathol. @ Protest*s: 
62 The Happiness of a Religious State 
63 Buckaneers of America 
64 a Manuscript of com [on] place 
65 Critical Enquiries 
66 Nuclius Capenst 


67 Consideracon of ye Cojicile Trent 


68 Necessity of Church Guides 
69 A Rational accot of ye Catho: Doctrine 
70 Man become guilty 
71 ‘Thaulerus Sermonis 
72 Lactantiae [?] Opera 
73 Misilla Rom [AZssale Reoenia 
74 ‘The Lives of Sts 
75 Bibiia Vulgati Edition 
76 Contemplative Life M. S. T. 
77 Sermones Discipuli 
78 2d part of St Teressus [ 7heresa’s] works 


Ds 79 Controversial [Ties ?] 


80 Heylins Epitome 


81 Coopers Chron 
82 A Survey of ye new Religion 
83 Roman Antiquities 
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84 Perfect Conveyancer 
85 Meditations of Faith 
86 Markhams Master piece 
87 Cloodly Separation from church of Rome 
88 The Gardiners Labirinth 
89 The History of Eccl: Revenues 
go Ciceronis Philosophia 
gt Aureum Dianoli [ Diurnale? | 
92 The Following of Christ 
93 Catechismi Romani Explicat 
94 Blundevills Exercise 
95 Norwood Trigonom 
96 Newtons Geography 
97 Gunters works 
98 Patriscus Trigonom 
99 Lexicon Mathemath 
100 Blean Institutio Astron 
1o1 Cassandi Institutio Mathemat 
102 Art of Surveying Z 
103 Barrows Euclids Elemts 
104 Discourse of ye Mass 
105 Seneca Moralls 
106 Summa Consiliorum 
107 Instructiones Christian in 5 vols 
108 Notitia Consiliorm 
109 Collatio im paula [zz Pauli] Epistolas 
110 Lessius de Providentia Num [NVumznzs]} 
111 Bellum Neapolitarum 
112 The inferiour Christian 
113 Toletus de Instrution Sacerdot 
114 Stapleton Promptuar Cathol 
115 Peraria Commentar in Daniel 
116 Sweet thoughts of Jesus & Mary 
117 Molina Instructio Sacerdot 
118 Theologia Moralis 
119 Aurelius Augustin in Psalm 106: 2: 
120 Confessio Augustin 
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THIRD @ FOURTH SHELF. 
121 Erasmi Colloquia 
122 a Kempis de Imitation Christi 
123 ditto in English 
124 Accompts computed 
125 Gerardi Meditationes 
126 Augustin Solilloquee 
127 Loci Communis Theologia 
128 Dionis Car Liber 1 [| zstorza ?] 
129 Sophistica Ministorum 
130 Ordo Baptizandi 
131 Office of ye Virgin Mary in ffrench 
132 Antiqua Historia Synopsis 
133 The almost Christian 
134 Seneca Opera 
135 Breve direction Confessar 
136 A manual of devout Prayers 
137 Facula [?] de Iluminandis Hereticis 
138 Regula Benedicta [.S. Benxedictz ?| 
139 Methodus Juris 
140 a Mass of Pious Thoughts 
141 Psalteriis Davidis 
142 Theologia Mystica 
143 de Contemptu Mundi 
144 Hortilus Philosophicus 
145 Salusti Opera 
146 a discourse of abdication in Fren [French] 
147 Monatis Theologicum 
148 David Psalms in Greek 
149 Prayers in French 
150 Toleti Copendium 
151 Terentium Comedia 
152 Sacramentum Matrimon 
153 Campiani Opera 
154 Ambrosia Officia 
155 Exempla Virtutem Virtue 
156 Aura Fedona 
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t5/ 
158 
tole) 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
17 
172 
TiS 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
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Bonaventur Solilopis [Solzloguza ?] 
Brevis Noticia 

Lucius Florus 

Thom Moore Utopia 

Conduite pour la Retrate du [moine ?] 
Henri [?] ou Roy 

Rule of Good life 

Bellarmin de Cepla Verbis Xti 
Struda de Bello Galyygo [ Gadlico] Tom 2d 
Farmani Opisculos:Spiritu 

Plain pathway to Heaven 

Pliny Historia 

de Beleis Aureus [Budiis Aurets ?] 
Christiani Peregrin 

Symbol Vita Humani 

a Catechism of X" dedni 
Metamorphosis Anglor 

Trapanus de par [?] Animi 

a Geographical dictionary 

Xtrni de Vir. @ Vitiis Justit 
Peace of ye Soul 

Aureum de ornale [ Dzurnale ?] 
Dionesia Areopagit Opera 2d 

Mico cosmography 

an Introduction to a devout life 
Exposition Orationis Domin 

a Greek Book 

Erasmi Precationes 

Vivi Jesus 

Plautii Comedi 


187 Bakly Argevis [?] 


188 
189 
190 
IQI 
192 


193. 


Summa Sacramentor 

Summa Cajeta [Cayetanz ?] 

Moris Ritus Leges @ Ritus omnium Gentium 
French New Testaint 
Lessius de Nomine Dei 

Althegali Emblemita 
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194 Caesars Commentar 

195 Methodus abjurand Morient 

196 Littletons Tenures 

197 Masculs Epigrams 

198 Casus Conscientiae 

199 Epitome Controversarim 

200 En herideon usq Hereti 

201 The Key of Paradise 

202 a Treatise of ye Sacramt 

203 Epilati En Heridio 

204 a discourse of ye Sacrafice of ye Mass 
205 Epistola 

206 Essays Morale in French 

207 The art of Gunnery 

208 Generation of Meteors 

209 ‘Thesaurus Exorcismor 

210 Present State of Turkey in French 
211 Aquinas on Pauls Epistles 

212 The History of Sr. Tho: Moor 

213 defence of Catholick Faith 

214 Roman Catho: doctrine as Novelty 
215 The right Foundation 

216 Answer to Q. Eliza Edict ag’st Catho: 
217 Aurationis [Oratzonzs] Funebris 

218 Promptuar Morali sup Evangel 

219 Polidor Virgil 

220 Melchior Canus 

221 Cicero’s Epistles in English 

222 Culpeppers Dispensatory 

223 Supposis [.Syzopszs ?] Juris Canonica 
224 Historia Germanon 

225 Countrymans Companion 

226 Philox Anglicus 

227 Balm of Gilead 

228 Astrological discourse 

229 Methodus Confessionis 

230 Protestant demonstration for Catholick Recusancy 
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231 
232 
233 
234 
435 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 


265, 


266 


‘Englands black Tribunal 
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Certamen Religiosum 

Richworth dialogues 

Preces Publiae [Publicae 7] 

The Peace maker 

Mistica Sacra 

Mercers Herbal 

Francisca Practatus [ 7ractatus] 
Texters Epistles 

Essays 

Carius [?] Essays to K. James First 
History Scotland dureing K. James minority 
Pugunus [?] Spiritual 

a Sermon before Q. Mary 

a Treatise of Images 

Barlam @ Josaphats history [?] 

a Treatise of ye seisure of Eng’I’d 
Additus ad Logiceon 

Conjujum Conjurdium 

Art of Cookery 

Eceky [Z£ckzz ] En Heredeum 
Idea Theologia Sacrament 
History of Charles ye Second 
History of Henrys 3d @ 4th 
Boscobell 

a View of ye Religion of ye Wester ports 
a Catalogue of ye Nobility 
Heylens [Heylzn] English History 
History of Scotland @ Ireland 
Warrs of Engl’d Scotld @ Ireld 
Camdens Britania 

History of ye Cosacks @ Tartars 
The life @ death of O. Cromwell 
Paradoxal assertions 

The faithful annalise 

Greek Testamt 


267 Job etc [?} in Greek 


ci 
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268 ‘The World in ye Moon 

269 Answer to Downs Disposive 

270 Pia dissederia Hermani Hugon 

271 Johannes Fern [?] Opuscula 

272 Memorial of a Xn life 

273 a Treatise of Kn Eloquence in French 
274 a[Lie?] of Thanks 

275 Culpeppers Londons Dispensatory 
276 History of ye Bible in French ‘ 
277 Enarrationes Evangeliorum 

278 Valerius Maximus 

279 Chrysostoms Homilies in Greek 

280 Office of ye Virgin Mary in Latine 
281 Mantrianus de mortalita Animae 

282 Examen Juredicum 

283 Summa Theologicum Moralis 

284 Reflections of ye Oaths of Supremacy @ allegiance 
285 Medulla Theologia Moralis 

286 French Grammer 

287 Old Sermons in Latine 

288 a Safe guard from Shipwrack 

289 Greek Grammer 

290 Agustini Enarrationis in Johannem 
291 Erasmus in octo [Acta ?] apostolorum 
292 Sancta Sophia 

293 Erasmus de ratione Conscionum 

294 Basilius de moribus 

295 Eckyus contra Lutherum 

296 ‘I'mety [?] Prosodia 

297 Paradisus Animi Xana 


FIFTH SHELF 


298 Triumphus Crusus [Crucis ?] @ Versius Fidei 
299 Jo: [?] Catholicon Stillingfleeton 2d 
300 Fiat Lux 
301 Epictuly Enchiridion 
302 Wosters Apothegms 
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303 Horrace 
304 Piguearum divinae amoris 
305 Entese Vulgati Editionis 
306 Erastus Senior 
307 Eckon Basilike 
308 The secret History of QO Eliza. @ ye E. of Essex 
309 A method for uniteing Cathol @ Protestts 
310 Modulla [Aedulla] Theo. Tom. 2d 
311 Lud: Granat.: introduct ad Cumbr fidei 
312 The way to make all rich 
313 Stillingfleet agst Stillingfleet 
314 a Sermon agst Murder 
315 The State of ye future Life 
316 The following Xt. in 4 books 
317 Christians dayly monitor 
318 Arinaus [?] Xtian Instruction 
319 Osborns advice to his son 
320 Xtian Conversation in French 
321 De ratione Studii Theologe 
[This ttem obliterated except “..... criptura "—the 
ending of the last word tn the line. 
322 delicious Entertainmts of ye Soul 
323 Doctor Hamman on Schism 
324 Holy Devotion 
325 Hermani, Loemeli Spongea 
326 Truths defence 
327 Paschals thoughts abt Religion in Fr. 
328 Magister Sententiarum 
329 Contemplations on our Saviours death @ Passion 
330 Jeromes Bible in Latine 
331 Gildas Pilgrimage to Perfection 
332 Apostolatus Evangelicus 
333 Gordons Summary of controversies 
334 of ye Simplicity of ye Xn life in Latine . 
335 Methodus explicandus Scriptur 
336 Virgia Aurouns [Virga Aaronis ?] Florat 
337 Flores Doctorum i 
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338 Quintus Curtius latine 


339 Epistle of comfort 
340 Concerning ye State of departed souls 


341 Exomolo Jesus [Exomologesis ?] 


342 Quakerism no Popery 

343 Vita Francisca ex averia 

344 French Grammar 

345 Dayly Exercise of ye devout Xn 

346 Xn Directory 

347 The glory of St. Bennet @ his disciples 
348 Pearl of Eloquence 

349 Jesus Marie @ Joseph or ye devout Pilgrim 
350 Dayly Exercise @ devout Xn 

351 Hermas ye disciple of Paul 

352 Hieronimis Epistola 

353 Introductions to a devout life, French 
354 Reymen Congregationes Angliana 

355 The true foundation of a Spiritual life 
356 Schism disarm’d 

357 Cowsins Christian diary 

358 Augustin of Nature @ grace 

359 The way to convince without dispute 
360 Greek Grammar 


- 361 Office of ye V. Mary 


362 Book abt. Confession 
363 a Book of Rates 


364 Plutarchi p precepta de Slant Reipublica. 


365 Introduction to a devout Life 

366 New Engld churches brought to Test 

367 Diaphanta or 3 attendts on Fiat Lux 

368 Phisick for Families 

369 Good Housewife made Doctor 
370 a Treatise on ye Sacramt 

371 Aquinas Summa Theologica 

372 Introduction to a devout Life 

373 Uniensius [Vincentius ?| Lirentius. 

374 En Herideon of Faith 
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375 a Missive of consolation 
376 Hebrew Grammar 

377 Napthali 

378 Pia Hillaria 

379 Confessionali 

380 Institutio Penitent 

381 Stillingfleet 

382 Holy Mass 

383, Holygraphicy 

384 Third pt of ye Conversion of Engld 
385 French Missall 


SIXTH SHELF. 


386 The Conquest of China 

387 Body of Cookery 

388 Tractatus de gratia in manuscript 
389 a Manuel of Prayers and Litaines 
390 The Laws of Motion 

391 Roses. View of all Religions 
392 Jerusalem @ Babell 

393 Catechismus ad Parochus 

394 a Manual of Prayers @ Litanies 
395 Religio Medici 

396 Manuscript common Place 

397 Fullemans [?] Reservation 

398 The Prodigall return’d home 
399 Misalio [A/ssale] Romanum 
400 Mass Vindicated 

401 The Holy Mass 2d 

402 Manual devout Prayers 

403 Vendici 

404 Eng’l’d described 

405 Regula Sanctissimi benedicti 
406 The circles of Proportion 

407 Epitome, annalium Ecclesia 
408 Duricum Monasticus 

409 French Grammer 
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410 Aristotles Problems 
411 Statuta Monachor Nigroru 
412 Instructions for contemplative Estate 
413 Commentaros in Aquinat 
414 Mentall prayers 
415 Profitable book for mans soul 
416 Trigonometry made easie 
417 Paradisui Precum 
418 Ex Heredion Controversarium 
419 August. [Augustzxz] Opuscul. Select 
420 Index in breviar Romanum 
421 one other manuscript 1do 
422 Tartatus de Ecclesiast Censur 
423 Discourse agst Trans substantiation 
424 Mirrour of Truth 
425 The life of Ignatius Liola, latine 
426 delicious Entertainmnts of ye soul 
427 Arithmeticall Jewell 
428 Bellum Grammaticalis 
429 Tartatis de Globis 
430 C Scydro Modrio 
431 Ordo Baptizandi 
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432 Enquiry into ye causes of Separation from ye C. of 


Engld - 
433 Xn Thoughts 
434 Clanard Greek Grammar 
435 The uncertainty of ye art of Phisick 
436 Cannons @ decrees of ye council of Trent. 
437 Breviary Monastica pars verna 
438 [aztto| Pars astiva 
439 [dztto] Pars autemalis 
440 [aztto] Pars Himalis 
441 Justinians Institution Lat 
442 Life @ death of Oliver Cromwell 
443 The Bull of Pope Benedict, in English 
444 a Posye of Spiritual Flowers 
445 Elemts of Geometry 


- 


Lat 
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446 Calvinism mourant 

447 Marulli Opus 

448 Diaria Soluva 

449 Sacriledge arraign’d by St. Paul 
450 Touchstone of ye reformed Gospell 
A451 a dialogue between ye soul @ body 
452 Bellarmins Xn doctrine 

453 abridgmt. of Xn doctrine 3d 

454 Five Golden Treatises 

455 Lost Sheep, return’d home 

456 Manual of devout Prayers 

457 Whole duty of a Xn 

458 abstract of a Xn Catechism 

459 Constitutiones Benedictiorum 

460 Sana Litani evaria [?] 

461 An English Bible 

462 Sacramt . of Pennance 

463 Why are you a catholic 

464 The middle state of souls 

465 N. Engld . Churches 

466 Symbol . Sacra 

467 Augustin Meditationes 

468 ‘Terentius 

469 Manuductio ad Caelum 

470 Kempis Imitatione Xti 

471 Infallability of ye Catholic Church 
472 Ljisus de constantia 

473 Four maxims of Xn Philosophy 
474 How to hear ye Mass 


[ Zhzs ttem 1s worn away. | 


475 Croxellius [ov Troxellius] upon Eternity | 
476. ditto Gybnaceo Penetent 

477. _— ditto Heliotropium 

478 do directa Intentiones 

479 do  Kternitat prodomus 

480 do Rhetoria [or Rhetorice] Celestus 


481 
482 
483 
484 
485 
486 
487 
488 
489 
490 
- 491 
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493 
494 
495 
496 
497 
498 
499 
500 
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ON YE OTHER SIDE YE DOOR 
Keebles Statutes in Folio 
New Testamt in Greek @ Latine 
Calapins [ Calepinz, O. .S. A.,] dictionary 
History of ye Holy Warr 
Terenna . Commenta in Biblia 
Mistery of Husbandry 
English Phisician 
English Bible in quarto 
Titus Livius Romani . History 2. Voll 
Prelales [Prelates ?] Tiranny 
Cowells Interpretor 
Lamberts Justice 
Culpeppers School of Phisick 
Misterium sigillorum 
Digistorum Pasturtia 
Miscellanies 2d 
Wingates abridgmt 
Coles Dictionary 
Italian History 
Cure of Church divisions 
Burnetts Letters 
English Annals 


-Gentlemans calling 


The Rehearsal Transposed 
Breviar Theologium 
Epistola, Paulini 

Quivedos Visions 

Office of Justice of Peace 
manuscript in Latine 
Mistery of Bees 

Compendi trium Linguarum 


512 Frotius [Grotivs ?] ve [de ?] veritate Religion 
513 Trumpet in ye Wilderness 


514 
515 


Be. 


516 


The rule @ exercises of holy Living 
a Treatise of Fruit Trees 
The Compleat Captain 
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517 Tully offices 

518 Erasmi colloqu 2d 

' 519 antidote against Popery 

520 Amosia Medulla Theologia 
521 American Phisitian 

522 Cicero’s Philosophy 

523 Cornelius Tacitus 

524 Kempis Imitation of Xt 

525 Virgill Opera 

526 Cicero’s Epistles 

527 Novum Testam . tum 2d 

528 Ciceronis Orationes 

529 Gradus assention ad deum 
530 a character of England 

531 Xuns diary 

532 Constitution Benedict 

533 Philandrus 

534 A Mapp of ye Earth in a book 
535 Seneca in Latine 

536 Tryall of Witt 

537 The History of ye League 
538 Treatise of Sabbath day 

539 Eusebius Ecclesiastical History 
540 Terms of Law 

541 The Solicitor 

542 Noys Grounds @ maxims of ye Law 
543 Act of Tonnage @ Poundage 
544 The office of Clerk of assize 
545 Stamford Pleas of ye crown 
546 Orders of chancery 

547 Tryal p pais 

548 Office of Country justice 

549 Young Clerks Guide 

550 Bridgman on Moors Reports 
551 Office of constable 

552 Doctor @ Student, old 

553 Life of Christ in fol,o 


Piod SOR Like rH SDE DSE LO) LAND: 


554 Engineers in West Indies 
All ye above mentioned books £30: 0:0 
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THE PLANTING OF THE FAITH IN AMERICA. 


A Lecture with illustrated views delivered under the auspices of the 
American Catholic Historical Society, in the Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia, March 20, 1895. By Rev. E. I. Devitt, S.J., of Georgetown 
University, D. C. 

The best introduction to this paper, foreshadowing its 
scope and spirit, is supplied by the opening sentences of 
the late Encyclical Letter, addressed by his Holiness, Leo 
XIII., to the American Church. 

The Holy Father says: “When America was yet but a 
new-born babe, uttering in the cradle its first feeble cries, 
the Church took it to her bosom and motherly embrace. 
Columbus sought as the primary fruit of his voyages and 
labors, to open a pathway for the Christian faith into new 
lands and new seas. Keeping this thought constantly in 
view, his first solicitude, wherever he disembarked, was to 
plant upon the shore the sacred emblem of the Cross ;— 
and the barks launched by Columbus carried into regions 
beyond the seas as well the germs of mighty States as the 
principles of the Catholic religion. 

‘*Rapidly did the light of the Gospel shine upon the 
savage tribes. It is well known, how many of the children 
of Francis, as well as of Dominic and of Loyola, were 
accustomed during the two following centuries to voyage - 
thither for this purpose ; how they cared for the colonies 
brought over from Europe; but, primarily and chiefly, 
how they converted the natives from superstition to Christ- 
_ Nore.—In the preparation of this paper, information has been drawn 
from many sources. References have been omitted, as it was thought 
better not to overload the pages with the citation of authorities. No one 
can treat of the Catholic History of the United States, without acknow- 
ledging deep obligations to the great Historian of the Church, Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea: the writer is indebted to his accurate erudition for many 

_ facts and dates, in addition to the descriptions quoted from his monu- 
mental work. 
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ianity, sealing their labors in many instances with the 
testimony of their blood. The very names, newly given 
to so many of your towns, and rivers, and mountains, and 
lakes, teach and clearly demonstrate how deeply your 
beginnings were marked with the footprints of the Cath- 
olic Church.” 

So speaks the Father of all the Faithful to his American 

Catholic children. We are to study those beginnings, and 
trace some of those footprints, this evening. A Catholic 
priest kept alive the hope of the Great Navigator, and 
Isabella the Catholic furnished the means whereby that 
hope was crowned with fruition. The Catholic Faith 
crossed the seas in the barks of Columbus; and by the 
titles of discovery and prior occupation, by the unwearied 
labors and heroic self-devotion of those bearing her com- 
mission, by the trials and triumphs, the struggles and suc- 
cesses of her sons, by the blood of her Martyrs, this conti- 
nent is hers. From the day, when, with the standard of 
the Cross uplifted, the immortal son of the Church first 
landed on the shores of this Western world, and opened 
new fields to the Faith he loved so well, America has been 
Catholic. ’ 
_ Let us recall the glorious history, and as we turn its 
pages, and visit the scenes hallowed by the lives and 
achievements of Catholic heroes, saints and martyrs, we 
will see how the faith was planted in America. 

There is a class of writers, who, in defiance of history 
and ethnology, are prone to attribute to the Saxon, or 
Anglo-Saxon race, whatsoever of power, or progress, or 
culture our land possesses, all the good things with which 
she is so richly dowered ; we share, it is true, and we are 
proud of, the inheritance of Catholicity bequeathed to us 
from England; but, although the American Church of 
to-day, in its beginning and progress, in its hierarchy and 
members, is linked with the Church and countrymen of 
Alfred and St. Augustine, yet its early origin and principal 
growth are due to men of other races and other tongues. 
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For, the Catholic Church is broader than any nation, or 
country, or continent. 

There were many planters of the Faith in America. 
Passing over what might be said of the voyages of St. 
Brendan and other Irish monks, of the discoveries made 
by Lief Erickson and the Norsemen, dismissing mere con- 
jecture and appealing to the testimony of authentic history, 
we describe the Planting of the Faith in America, em- 
ploying the name in a restricted sense to include the 
present territory of the United States. 

The first chapter of our history belongs to Spain, rich 
in storied renown, overflowing with the spirit of heroic 
enterprise, widely extended in dominion, but, above all 
else, Catholic. Whilst her broad empire in America was 
made broader by the military prowess of the Conquista- 
dores, the kingdom of Christ was extended by the soldiers 
of the Cross. 

The earliest origins of our Church are connected with 
the exploration and settlement of those portions of our 
territory, that once formed a part of the empire whose flag 
floated over two worlds,—Florida and New Mexico. 

The first offering of the Holy Sacrifice in this country 
is hidden from our knowledge; and so the first page in 
the history of the Church is a blank ; it was probably in 
1521; and near Charlotte Harbor, on the Western coast of 
Florida, under the ill-starred expedition of Ponce de Leon. 

Ponce de Leon and Hernando de Soto dreamed of empire 
in Florida, which would rival that of Mexico and Peru. 
But disaster and death awaited them; they passed away 
and left no trace. They are mentioned here only to show 
that men of Catholic faith were the first Europeans to 
tread the shores and traverse the wide territory of what 
was for a time the Confederate States of America. 

In 1520, ships fitted out at the expense of Ayllon had 
coasted northward along the Atlantic seaboard, and the 
reports which they brought back induced him, in 1526, to 
lead a well supplied expedition, to take permanent posses- 
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sion of the land. ‘Two Dominican priests accompanied 
the colonists. ‘They penetrated as far north as the Chesa- 
peake, and ascending a river, began the establishment of 
a colony, at a spot which seems to be identical with 
Jamestown, Va. The Holy Sacrifice was offered in a 
temporary chapel ; but this attempt was also short-lived. 
A peculiar interest attaches to it, because its memory is 
linked with a name that should forever be illustrious in 
our Catholic annals, and in the history of the battles 
fought for human right. This was Fr. Anthony Montesi- 
nos, O.S.D., who, even before the renowned Las Casas, as 
early as 1511, had raised his voice in eloquent and effica- 
cious protest against the enslavement of the Indians, and, 
having carried the case to Spain, had prevailed so far as 
to obtain from the royal authority regulations to restrain 
the injustice and cruelty of his countrymen. ‘Thus, the 
first priest known to have said Mass in the United States, 
was also the first advocate of human rights for the natives 
of America. 

Missionary priests, generally of the order of St. Francis 
or St. Dominick, accompanied these early Spanish expe- 
ditions. Fr. Juan Xuarez, one of the founders of the first 
Franciscan Convent in Mexico, perished with his compan- 
ions near the mouths of the Mississippi. His foundation 
furnished an unbroken succession of apostolic “men, who 
spent their lives in the evangelization and civilization of 
America. Fr. Xuarez was lost in the disaster which over- 
whelmed the expedition of Narvaez. A handful of the 
survivors, after untold toils and hardships, endured for 
eight years, succeeded in crossing the continent, and 
reached the Spanish settlement of Mexico. The exagger- 
ated reports which were spread in regard to the richness 
of the country, caused the formation of two expeditions, 
which penetrated from opposite sides to the very heart of 
the continent. ‘That of de Soto, from the Atlantic Coast, 
accomplished nothing ; that of Coronado, from the Gulf 
of California, reached the neighborhood of the Missouri 
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River, and led to permanent settlements in New Mexico. 
““ Before the middle of the sixteenth century the ministers 
of the Catholic Church had carried the Cross and an- 
nounced Christianity, from the shores of the Chesapeake 
to the Cafions of the Colorado.” (Shea, I., 123.) 

“The blood of Martyrs is the seed of Christians.’’ Mar- 
tyrs were not wanting. Fr. Padilla, who was with Coro- 
nado, in the search for Cibola, burning with zeal for the 
salvation of the Indians, remained alone and unaided 
amongst them, after the departure of the military authori- 
ties, and was slain by those whom he came to teach, 
the Proto-Martyr of the Missions, in 1542. The memor- 
able and heroic attempt of the Dominican, Fr. Louis 
Cancer, brought to him the martyr’s crown’ ‘“ Four 
tyrants,” he said, ‘‘ had failed utterly to reduce Florida, by 
the might of arms; let'us try the persuasive influence of 
Religion, unsupported by the pomp and panoply of war.” 
In pursuance of this plan, he disembarked at Tampa Bay, 
in 1549, but he was killed in sight of the boat from which 
he had landed. St. Augustine was founded by Menendez, 
It is the oldest town in the United States, 
he permanent service of the Catholic Church has 
ee Maintained, with but brief interruption for more than 

ree hustllred years.”’ (Shea, I, 188.) 

he ‘foundation of our oldest city was also signalized by 
the arrival of the advance-guard of that Jesuit army, 
s afterwards to be foremost on so many fields of 

r conflict, fighting the battles of the Church. 
Men had asked St. Francis Borgia, third General of 
the SocielflE Jesus, for aid; and he sent as many as he 
could spare to labor in the iiemad mission. ‘This graphic 
representation from Tanner portrays the reception accorded 
to the first Jesuits by a native American of that day. It 
was.in 1571, on the banks of the Rappahannock River, in 


-Virginia. The brother of a chief of Axacan, carried off on 
_a former expedition of the Spaniards, had been converted ; 
_and on his representations, a mission was projected to the 
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tribe. It was intended to be permanent ; they ascended 
the Potomac, and were welcomed in a friendly way. The 
ships departed, and they moved across the country. When 
the winter was nearly ended, a hostile spirit was developed, 
and it culminated in an attack, led by the ungrateful and 
treacherous neophyte; all were slain. . How little is known 
of Fr. John Baptist de Segura and his companions, Mar- 
tyrs S.J. Our ordinary histories are silent in regard to 
these heroes, who abandoned home and.country, and all 
that men hold dear, who entrusted their lives to savages 
in the hope of winning them to God, and laid down those 
lives in proof of the sincerity of their purpose. How few, 
even among Catholics, are aware that missionaries of their 
faith labored and died for it in this country, half a century 
before the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock, a lifetime 
before the first English Plantation was made at James- 
town. 

Hitherto, the efforts made in Florida had been barren of 
results. Progress began with the permanent occupation of 
St. Augustine. A view, in 1671, shows the Fort and Parish 
Church, ‘“‘ whose registers, still extant, are the oldest 
of records in the country, antedating pias of every. 
lish, Dutch or Swedish settlement.’’ (Shea, I., 153.) ~The 
Franciscans entered the field, and established numerous 
stations along the coast, as far as South Carolina. ~The 
Indians were gathered ae. but they wearied of civil- 
ization and the restraints aa religion ; there were 
and massacres; the sheep were denttered 
herds were slaughtered. One pathetic s ald 
recalled. A missionary, attacked at his lonely station, en- 
deavored to dissuade his would-be murderers from the 
perpetration of their crime. But, his pleadings were in 
vain. Finally, he prevailed upon them to delay his exe- 
cution long enough to enable him to say Mass. They 
granted his request, and the good priest, with his expect- 
ant murderers for his congregation, offered the Holy Sac- 
tifice for the last time, and then knelt down before his 
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altar to receive the death-blow, which enabled him to 
make his thanksgiving in heaven.’’ (Shea, I., 154.) 

Gaps might be made for a time in the missionary ranks, 
but they were speedily filled, and the ranks presented an 
unbroken front. Checked, or recoiling for a space, it was 
only to press forward with the greater vigor, “‘ conquering, 
and to conquer.” In 1602, the Christian Indians were 
estimated at 1200; in 1634, there were 44 stations, with a 
population of 30,000. In 1674, the Bishop of Santiago de 
Cuba, on whom Florida depended, made an episcopal visi- 
tation of this part of his diocese, and the sacrament of 
Holy. Orders was conferred for the first time in this 
country. ‘Ihe missions were prosperous and extending ; 
but the exactions of the civil authorities estranged the 
liberty-loving Indians ; emissaries from Carolina instigated 
them to rebellion ; repeated forays were made from the 
same quarter, for the capture of the Catholic Indians to be 
sold as slaves. During the war of the Spanish Succession, 
Governor Moore of South Carolina, invaded the country, 
destroyed the mission stations, burned the churches, car- 
tied off sacred plate and vestments, enslaved and massacred 
the inhabitants. ‘The annals of our country can furnish 
no parallel to the cruelty and fanatical hatred of the faith 
exhibited by this Governor. He destroyed the missions 
root and branch; slaughtered the converts by the whole- 
sale; allowed his savage allies to torture and burn the 
prisoners at the stake before his very eyes; and the cap- 
tive priests, when the ransom he demanded could not be 
furnished, he had burnt to death with every refinement of 
cruelty. (Shea, I., 459, sqq.). 

The Christianity planted and cultivated at so greata 
cost in labor and blood, so fair in promise of abundant 
harvest, was now a desert. When Florida passed under 
the dominion of England, in 1768, St. Augustine was 
shorn of the diadem of Indian missions, which once 
encircled her, and soon but little remained to testify to the 
long Catholic occupation. Vandal hands defaced the 
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ornamentation of the chapel in the old Fort; the United 
States government handed over the Bishop’s residence to 
the Episcopalians, and still retains the Franciscan Convent 
and Chapel as a Barracks. 

New Mexico is another field of Spanish Franciscan labor 
for the Faith. Cortez had heard from the conquered 
Aztecs of Montezuma’s empire glowing accounts of the 
land of their origin, lying far to the North, and Cabeca de 
Vaca, having crossed the country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, spread far and wide the reports concerning 
the wealth and grandeur of the “‘ Seven Cities of Cibola.’’ 
Eager to reach this far-famed region and to grasp its 
treasures, De Soto, from the East, with a brilliant and 
powerful array, set out upon his march, which was stained 
with wanton cruelty, unmarked by religious influences, 
and visited with retributive sufferings. All unlike this 
was the first expedition from Mexico, in quest of the same 
Cibola. The undertaking was directed by Fr. Mark of 
Nice ; it was characterized by fair treatment of the natives, 
and “it resulted in a noble effort of Franciscan Fathers to 
plant the faith in the heart of the continent, a thousand 
miles from either ocean, or from the Mexican Gulf.” 
(Shea, L, 114.) Fr. Mark, the first of priestly explorers, 
unarmed and afoot, in advance of any military or mercan- 
tile adventurers, penetrated to some point near the pueblo 
towns of New Mexico and Arizona, in 1539. "The march 
of Coronado from the Gulf of California to the neighbor- 
hood of the Missouri River followed, in 1541, as a result of 
Fr. Mark’s report. 

Coronado, as he journeyed onward over the buffalo 
plains, saw his visions of rich cities and populous empires 
vanish into empty air; and having spent a winter in New 
Mexico, he resolved to evacuate the country. Hope of 
temporal gain there was none, but souls might be won to 
God ; and the Franciscans resolved to stay after the depart- 
ure of the army. ‘They knew the danger of such a course; 
but they were ready to encounter death, and amongst those 
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who won the Martyr’s crown was Fr. Juan de Padilla, the 
proto-martyr. : 

The claim has been advanced that the first church in Santa 
Fe was erected at this time, in 1543, and that a portion of 
it still remains, incorporated in the Cathedral of that city. 
This would be the oldest building in the United States, if 
the claim could be substantiated. But the first Catholic 
permanent settlement was begun in 1598, 33 years after 
the founding of St. Augustine; and reliable authority 
(Shea, I., 189) places the first church in Santa Fé, between 
1620 and 1630, a venerable antiquity for this country, and 
presenting a temple of our faith existing in these Western 
wilds half a century before a Quaker had been seen in 
Philadelphia. : 

The absence of mineral wealth and the poverty of the 
land retarded colonization. But there was a rich harvest 
of souls, and, although the efforts to found missions ended 
in repeated massacres, yet, success finally was conquered 
by the indefatigable labors, the self-sacrifice and heroism 
of the humble Franciscans. [he various pueblos became 
the residence of priests, and thousands were gathered 
within the fold, and, in 1608, 8,ooo baptisms were reported. 

It was difficult to make any impression upon this people. 
The Pueblo Indians had made some progress in the 
mechanical arts, they cultivated the soil, and dwelt in 
towns of peculiar construction, to guard themselves against 
the incursions of the roving Indians of the plains. They 
clung tenaciously to the secret practices of superstition, 
yet, such progress was made, that, in 1626, as the records 
show, 80,000 of them had been baptized in the Missions, 
and there were 43 churches in the territory of New Mexico. 
The priests were the architects, and the women and girls 
were the builders of these primitive churches. As has 
been well remarked, (Shea, I. 201) ‘“‘the New Mexican 
Adam did not delve, nor the Eve spin ;”—they reversed 
the order. He would hunt and fish, weave and spin,—but 
to build the adobe house, to cultivate the soil, that was 
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woman’s work, and he refused to stoop to it. The teach- 
ings and expostulations of the missionaries were powerless 
against custom and prejudice in this matter. ‘These old 
ruined churches of New Mexico area tribute to the zeal 
ofthe first women converts, and monuments of their 
practical faith. 

The natives were simple-minded, peaceable and indus- 
trious, and for well-nigh a century the good work had 
gone on, and so many of them were now of the same faith 
as the Spaniards, all should have been well for the present, 
with hopes of better things for the future. But, the 
exactions of the Whites, who began to consider the Indians 
as their slaves, and the fanatical zeal of some among the 
civil rulers, who were dissatisfied with the slow and peace- 
ful methods of conversion adopted by the missionaries, 
and would propagate the Gospel by the sword, engendered 
a spirit of sullen hatred, until, at length, the fires of racial 
and religious differences, smouldering beneath the surface, 
burst forth in devastating flames of destruction and car- 
nage. 

The uprising of the Pueblo Indians, in 1680, was the 
best-concerted and most successful of all the outbreaks 
which are chronicled in the relations of the white man 
with the red. Hundreds of Spaniards, and amongst them 
18 priests, were killed; the Christian Indians were massa- 
cred, or compelled to renounce the faith; many of them 
voluntarily returned to idolatry, and by impious and sacri- 
legious ceremonies strove to blot out the character of their 
baptism, and to abolish every memorial of the religion 
they had professed. The besom of destruction swept away 
in a few months the hard won fruits of a century of toil, 
and until 1692, the religious life of New Mexico was ex- 
tinguished, the temples of God were profaned or destroyed, 
His ministers were banished or dead. 

In that year the Spaniards returned, and after the re- 
conquest of Santa Fé by Vargas, civil and ecclesiastical | 
authority was again established over the pueblos. Gradu- 
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ally the people returned to the practices of religion, 
churches were founded, and, under the care of their 
devoted missionaries, these Indians continued to be Cath- 
olic. ‘Their subsequent history is uneventful. Under the 
blight of Mexican rule, the country was unprogressive ; 
the remoteness of ecclesiastical authority can account for 
a certain apathy in matters of religion, in a region where 
there had been such active life; the Franciscans had con- 
tinued to have the almost exclusive charge of the mis- 
sions, and they were faithful to their trust; but, the 
Mexican government suppressed the religious orders, and 
then came neglect, decay and ruin. The impress made 
upon the pueblos by the early missionaries is marked 
and lasting. Every village has its Church, and some of 
these are very old. The people have preserved the faith, 
and at the present day are Catholic. 

The Catholic Spanish origin of Texas is proclaimed by 
the names that come down to us, associated with its 
early history,—Corpus Christi, Espiritu Santo, San An- 
tonio, etc. The Franciscans began to evangelize the 
country, at the time that William Penn was holding his 
conferences beneath the elms of Shackamaxon. Special 
difficuties impeded successful labor in this region; the 
tribes were numerous and scattered over a vast area; they 
spoke different tongues ; fierce marauders, like the hostile 
and bloodthirsty Apaches and Comanches, were a constant 
menace to those who wished to cultivate the arts of peace ; 
and the policy of the civil rulers, in regard to the manner 
of dealing with the Indians was opposed to that of the 
missionaries. The foundations were repeatedly aban- 
doned, or transferred to more promising sites ; progress 
was slow, and the prospects were disheartening, until the 
saintly Fr. Anthony Margil infused new life into the work. 
‘This apostolic man, who sanctified the Texan missions, 
during the early years of the last century, was renowned 
for virtue during life, and the first step in the process of 
his canonization was made, when his virtues were declared 
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to be heroic by Pope Gregory XVI, in 1836. It may be 
that the first from America to be raised to the honors of 
the altar will be this pioneer Texan priest; in any event, 
the name of this hero of the cross will be inseparably 
connected with San Antonio and the mission of the 
Alamo, itself a name forever consecrated to the memory 
of those heroes of Texan independence, whose gallant 
defence and glorious death forms one of the most thrilling 
episodes in the annals of patriot warfare. It is to the 
credit of the Lone Star Republic, that when its inde- 
pendence was secured, the Congress of Texas made 
over by a formal act of legislation to the representa- 
tives of the Catholic Church those remains of the mis- 
sion property, including the renowned Alamo, which had 
escaped the sequestrations and plundering of the Mexican 
officials. 

The Church of Isleta, in Texas, was a dependency of the 
New Mexican mission, being situated near El Paso, which 
was the crossing place of the Rio Grande for those jour- 
neying to the upper country, and a rallying po for the 
settlers in time of danger. 

St. Francis Borgia, the General of the Gocieen of Jesus, 
had sent several members of his Order, to help the founders 
of St. Augustine. Some of them sank under the hard- 
ships of their labors, and Fr. Segura and his companions, 
as we have seen, made the soil of Virginia sacred to Cath- 
lics, by dying there for their faith, in 1571, on the banks 
of the Rappahannock. ‘The surviving Fathers were with- 
drawn, when it became evident that nothing could be 
accomplished in Florida, and having been sent to Mexico, 
we owe to St. Francis Borgia the initiative of the work, 
which resulted in the foundation of the missions of Ari- 
zona and California. In Arizona a noble effort was made 
to tame the fiercest of the Indian tribes, whilst the 
splendid success of the California missions shows what 
religion can accomplish for the civilization of degraded 
man, when it is left untrammeled. ‘The founders of these 
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missions deserve more than a passing notice ; they were . 
Fathers Kuhn and Salvatierra. 

Father Eusebius Francis Kuhn, a native of Trent in the 
Tyrol, where the famous Council was held, whose German 
name was rendered more pleasing to Spanish ears and 
tongues by its modified form of Kino, was the Apostle of 
the Upper Pima country, which embraced much of the 
present territory of Arizona, along the Gila and the 
Colorado. It is affirmed by Clavigero, that he baptized 
more than 48,000 infants and adults. In 1696, he founded 
the mission of St. Xavier del Bac, whose remarkable 
church, although of a later date, has been wonderfully 
preserved as a testimony of permanent work done in far-off 
times, in a desert region, which was considered even to 
our day as almost inaccessible. 

The church of San Xavier del Bac is the only one still 
standing, in a state of preservation, of all those erected 
by the Jesuits, and their Franciscan successors in Arizona. 
The mission was one of the largest in the territory; it 
was established by Fr. Kuhn, in 1696, and in his day it 
had 176 houses and 808 souls. ‘The present church, nine 
miles south of Tucson, is of later construction, begun 
_ probably in 1768. Between 1720 and 1767, twenty-two 
resident Jesuit missionaries had successively administered 
at.San Xavier; at the latter date, by a decree of Charles 
III, the Society was expelled from the Spanish dominions, 
and Arizona was deprived of all its priest ata blow. ‘The 
Franciscans took their place, and four of their number 
were martyred near the present Ft. Yuma. These ‘‘ Mar- 
tyrs of the Colorado” are American Saints, not by 
nationality, but by a higher claim; for, as an ancient | 
Father writes, ‘the place where a martyr dies is his native 
place,’”’ and the spot where their remains repose is con- 
secrated to the cause for which they died. ‘The Papago 
‘Indians took charge of this church of San Xavier, after 
the withdrawal of the Franciscans, and preserved it from 
destruction by the Apaches. And the visitor of to-day is 
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filled with astonishment, when he sees a building in the 
perfect outlines of its Moorish style, standing in solitary 
grandeur on the edge of the desert plain, and must 
admire the unknown builders, who, with inadequate re- 
sources, at a remote age and in such a region, erected a 
structure which would adorn any capital in Christen- 
dom. 

Fr. Salvatierra, a companion of Fr. Kuhn, began the 
mission among the arid wastes of the Lower California 
Peninsula, in 1697. ‘The previous efforts at colonization 
along the Pacific Coast, although supported by the 
resources of the Spanish Crown, had been so ineffectual, 
that a junta held under the auspices of the Mexican 
viceroy, after the failure and abandonment of Otondo’s well 
equipped expedition of 1683, had come to the conclusion 
“that the reduction of California by the means theretofore 
relied on was an impossibility,” and that the only mode of 
accomplishing it was to invite the Jesuits to takeits whole 
charge, at the expense of the Crown.” ‘The Order was 
ready for the work, but declined to accept government 
aid, as former undertakings had been hampered by the 
interference of civil and military functionaries. Individual 
members of the Order offered to enter upon the task, and 
to procure all necessary means for the conversion of the 
country, without expense to the treasury, provided that 
they were allowed to select the civil and military officials. 
The “ Pious Fund”? of California, of which more will be 
said afterwards, was gathered, and Fr. Salvatierra, with 
five companions, landed on the peninsula, and projected 
the spiritual conquest of the coast, as far as Oregon. 
' The record of his achievements forms one of the most 
romantic series of dangers encountered and victories won, 
in the cause of civilization and Christianity. But it is 
beyond the scope of this present paper: the mission of 
California, ze, of the State of that name, were the out- 
growth of his planting, and although it bring us down to 
the comparatively recent period of the American War of 
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Independence, yet we cannot overlook so attractive a sub- 
ject, which is furthermore needed to complete the estimate 
of the share to be allotted to Spain in the planting of the 
American Church. 

The Franciscans, who succeeded to the Jesuits, resolved 
to transfer their labors from Lower to Upper California. . 
This introduces Fr. Junipero Serra, the founder of the 
missions, the saintly Apostle of the Pacific Coast, to whom 
California owes its first awakening to civilized life. In 
1770, with 18 or 20 Fathers of his Order, he came from 
Sonora, and San Diego was the mission to be founded. 
All things needed for permanent settlement were provided, 
and, in a few years, the missions, 2I in number, distant 
from each other about one day’s journey, were stretched 
along the coast. The landing of Fr. Junipero at Monterey, 
was an epoch in history: here was established one of the 
most prosperous missions, here he lived the guiding spirit 
of his brethren, from this place he went forth to select the 
sites for new foundations, to this place he returned from 
his journeys of charity and zeal, and spiritual conquest, 
and it was here that he was buried in 1784. 

The natives were of the lowest type of humanity, idle, 
treacherous, ungrateful and brutal. Their surroundings 
and mode of life were no more remote from the barbaric 
splendor of Mexico and Peru than were their characters 
from the virtues of bravery, fidelity and endurance, which 
history or fiction artributes to the noble red men of the 
North and East. Yet, under the fostering care of the 
missions, they were transformed and humanized. ‘The 
first object was to wean them from the shiftless habits of 
nomadic life; missions, like that of San Juan Capistrano, 
were made the centres, around which they were gathered 
into fixed abodes. They were helped and instructed ; 
they were taught agriculture, cattle-raising, and the 
mechanical arts required to satisfy their simple wants. 

The same general method was followed in all of the 
missions. Santa Barbara, for instance, of which several 
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views are presented. A spot was chosen with due regard 
to abundance of water and fertility of soil, as they were 
to depend upon the crops and herds. Usually one or two 
Fathers, and a small squad of soldiers for their protection, 
with food supplies for a time, with cattle, seeds and the 
implements of husbandry, formed the nucleus of the set- 
tlement. ‘The first habitations were easily constructed, 
and the wild Indians were invited to join them. They 
were fed and clothed at the expense of the mission, and 
the distributions were regulated, so as to prevent them 
wandering to the mountains in search of roots and game. 
They were incited to industry by the example of the 
Fathers, who by patience and charity soon acquired influ- 
ence over these grown-up children, and showed them 
the practical difference between the precarious and scanty 
subsistence furnished by a vagabond life in the forest, and 
the abundance which attended habits of industry in a 
settled abode. In a few years, the mission became self- 
supporting, and frequently there was a surplus of provis- 
ions. ‘The hours of labor and the times for instruction 
were regulated by the sound of the bell. All assembled 
for morning prayers and instruction; especial care was 
taken with those who were preparing for the reception of 
the sacraments, the children who showed aptitude were 
utilized in teaching catechism and the rudiments of 
religion to the others, and each savage felt that the Father 
was his guide, philosopher and friend, to whom he could 
have recourse in his temporal and spiritual wants. 
But the savage does not easily change, and sometimes 
he requited the self-sacrificing care of the missionary with 
the crown of martyrdom, as at Santa Cruz, where Fr. 
Quintana, summoned at night under the false pretence of 
visiting a dying neophyte at a distance, was barbarously 
_ murdered ; and at San Diego, the first halting-place, four 
of the Fathers were slain, in a heathen outbreak, the year 
after the mission was begun, and at the price of their blood 
the Franciscans purchased the right to evangelize the land. 
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Only partial success could be expected from those who 
wete received with habits of heathen and savage life 
already confirmed by long custom; but the care taken 
with the young ensured a population trained to industry 
and virtue, and the results were manifest around every 
mission. Where lately stretched the desert waste or 
forest, the home of wild beast or degraded man, now were 
seen smiling fields and gardens, whilst the practice of 
Christian virtues and regular habits of industry brought 
prosperity and contentment in their train. Life at the 
mission among these simple souls would recall Arcady 
and the Golden Age to the classical scholar; to the 
Christian, it speaks of the Kingdom of God upon earth, 
and the life of the early Church. 

Fr. Serra, rich in merits, passed to his reward in 1784. 
It was at Santa Clara, after a visitation of the missions. 
His lifelong work had been firmly established, every 
cause of vexation and trouble had been removed, and as 
he looked out upon the mission, and foresaw the era of 
prosperity, he could exclaim: ‘Thank God ! I have noth- 
ing to fear.” He was buried, by his own request, at 
Monterey. ‘There, one hundred years later, in 1884, 
thousands assembled around his hallowed tomb, to honor 
with impressive ceremonies the memory of the great 
Apostle of California. This grand statue was erected 
by Mrs. Leland Stanford, near the spot where he first 
landed at Monterey. 

A word about the “ Pious Fund of the Californias’? may 
be interesting. Fr. Salvatierra had undertaken to con- 


vert the country, without entailing expense upon the 


Spanish treasury. But, money was needed, and it was 
collected from private sources in Spain and Mexico, and 


_ this constituted a fund for the propagation of religion, for 


—se (Cet. 


the conversion of the heathen, and the support of the 
missionaries. It furnished the means for Fr. Salvatierra’s 
first enterprise ; and being subsequently increased by lib- 
eral bequests, it was held in trust by the Jesuits, for the 
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purposes indicated. After the expulsion of the Society 
from all the dominions of Spain, the government faithfully 
executed the trust, and it was devoted to the work of Fr. 
Serra, enabling him to place his foundations upon a secure 
basis, and to provide for the first year until the missions 
became self-supporting. When Mexico had secured its 
independence, the Republic succeeded to the Crown, as 
trustee, and administrators of the fund, amounting to 
nearly $2,000,000, were appointed, who administered it 
principally for their own benefit. When Santa Anna 
became the President of Mexico, the financial condition 
of the government was so deplorable, that the property 
was sold, and the proceeds were directed to be paid into 
the public treasury, but the obligation was recognized to 
pay six % per annum on the capital thenceforth. This 
was in 1842. The Franciscans had been expelled from 
the missions, and the ruin that ensued was appalling in 
its swiftness. ‘The last president of the missions became 
the first Bishop of Monterey in 1836. On his appoint- 
ment, a certain sum from the fund was assigned for the 
support of the see, and the administration and disposal 
of it was conceded to him and his successors. But when 
California was annexed to the United States, the Mexican 
government refused to observe its obligations, and suit. 
was brought by the bishops of San Francisco and Mon- 
terey to compel it. ‘The claim was resisted, and only after 
long delays was it finally settled before the American and 
Mexican claims commission. ‘The opinion of the Ameri- 
can commissioner was that the Mexican government 
“should punctually pay the annual income to this religi- — 
ous organization, to be expended in the work of convert- 
ing the heathen of the two Californias; for I think it is 
evident that the Californias are still full of heathen, and 
that the number has increased on the whole, since in ad- 
dition to the Autochthenes and the European dwellers. 
there, Asia has contributed the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee.” ‘This. 
opinion prevailed, and by the decision of the umpire, the 
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British Minister, $904,000 of this fund was awarded to 
the Church of California—(Doyle: The Pious Fund). 

This survey of the Spanish share in the planting of our 
Faith presents to us a wide-extended field, bounded by 
either ocean. If the harvest be not abundant, or the 
results more lasting, the blame does not rest with those 
who scattered the seed and cultivated thesoil. The record 
we have glanced at shows that they thought of no earthly 
profit ; that consuming zeal for the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls was the motive of their heroic endeavors ; 
they endured all things, they effaced themselves, they were 
prodigal of their lives and labors, in furtherance of the 
Faith. Even those opposed to that faith admit this, and, 
although the Indians have passed away, and much of their 
works has perished, yet the names and monuments of such 
places as St. Augustine, Santa Fé, San Antonio, San 
Francisco, will perpetuate the memory of the Catholic 
founders, will vindicate the prior claims of Catholic owner- 
ship, and will proclaim the right of the Catholic Church to 
live and flourish, to remain and prosper in this land. 


FRENCH. 


It may sound strange to many,—and the truthful reve- 
lations of history are often wonderful,—that the first settle- 
ment in New England was Catholic, the first religious 
service performed in New England was Catholic, the first 
religion preached to the natives of New England was Cath- 
olic, and the first converts from the natives of New England 
were Catholic. ‘The French share in the planting of the 
Faith began off the extreme northeast coast of Maine, near 
the St. Croix River; here on the Isle du Monts, the first 
Mass was celebrated, in 1604, before the Mayflower sailed 
from England. Champlain was with these colonists, and 
his map shows a chapel and the priest’s house. But after 
one year, the undertaking was abandoned, and the es 
was transferred:to Nova Scotia. 

A new colony, formed under better auspices, was 
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destined for the Kennebec River, but storms and fogs inter- 
fered with the course, and a landing was made upon the 
island of Mt. Desert, now famed for the sea-side resort of 
Bar Harbor. Four Jesuits were with the settlers, and they 
gave the name of St. Sauveur to the port of landing, where 
they raised a Cross and offered the Holy Sacrifice. The 
Indians persuaded them to abandon the intention of pro- 
ceeding further, and having selected a beautiful site, they 
disposed everything fora permanent settlement. A Cap- 
tain Argal of Virginia happened to be cruising in those 
waters, and discovering the presence of the French, he 
made an unprovoked attack upon them, and as they had no 
suspicion of danger, and were engaged upon a mission of 
peace, he gained an easy victory. The lay-brother Du 
Thet, wounded by a musket ball, during the engagement, 
died after the surrender. It was a dastardly and un-Chris- 
tian attack, followed by rapine and bloodshed. Some of 
the French were’ sent adrift in boats, and two of the 
Fathers were carried prisoners to Virginia, where the 
Governor wished to hang them, but, after many vicissi- 
tudes, one of them returned to labor on the Canadian 
mission. 

It was a discouraging beginning. But, the Company of 
Jesuits is militant, and will not accept defeat, when the 
glory of God is in question. One of the first band met 
with a speedy and violent death, the others were scattered, 
and the lonely grave at St. Sauveur remained as the sole 
sign of their first attempt. But they returned, and we 
may here observe, that at Ellsworth, not far from St. 
Sauveur, the last Jesuit, who was permanently stationed in 
Maine, was tarred and feathered by a Know Nothing mob, 
in 1854. 

Samuel de Champlain, the founder of Quebec, had been 
with the first settlers of Maine. Whilst other adventurers 
thought only of trading posts, his projects were nobler and 
more patriotic,—to found a colony and convert the infidel. 
His character may be gathered from the opening sentence 
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of his Voyages. ‘‘ The salvation of one soul is more than 
the conquest of an empire, and kings should seek to extend 
their dominions in countries where idolatry reigns, only 
to bring about their submission to Jesus Christ.’’ In this 
spirit he acted. He sought for good religious, ‘‘ burning 
with zeal to plant in those lands the standard of Christ,” 
“with fixed resolution, to live, and if need were, to die for 
His Sacred Name.’’ With such a governor, no wonder 
that Quebec became a centre, from which went forth the 
apostles of the Hurons, and Iroquois, and Ojibways, to all 
the tribes around the Great Lakes, to the nations of Hud- 
son’s Bay and the Mississippi. ) 

Some Indians of Maine had visited Sillery, near Quebec, 
where Fr. Eremond Masse lies buried. His misfortunes at 
St. Sauveur had not quenched his ardor for the mission. 
Captured twice by the English, and driven from the 
country, he returned each time, and ended his life there. 
In the course of their visit, the Abnakis were converted, 
and they applied for a resident missionary to instruct their 
tribe. The Jesuit, Fr. Druillettes, was assigned to the 
work, and the mission of the Kennebec was begun, in 
1646, when he spent the winter with them, and planted 
the faith so firmly in their hearts, that it could never 
afterwards be plucked out. 

In 1650, he made a memorable visit to Boston and Ply- 
mouth. Three years before, when the news of his pres- 
‘ence in Maine reached Massachusetts, the Provincial 
Government became alarmed, and a law was enacted “‘ that 
Jesuits.entering the Colony should be expelled, and, if 
they returned, hanged.” This was in accordance with 
the then prevailing spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers, for a 
a paper ascribed to Governor Winthrop had announced 
that the foremost object in the colonizing of New England 
was ‘‘to raise a bulwark against the kingdom of Anti- 
christ, which the Jesuits labor to rear up in all places of 
the world.’’ But Massachusetts wished to enter into com- 
mercial relations with Canada, and for the sake of trade, 
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the emissary of Antichrist, Fr. Druillettes, was exempted 
from the penalties of the law. He has left a narrative, 
which tells of courteous treatment during his stay. At 
Boston, the key of his chamber was given to him, “in 
order that he might pray, and practice his religion, with- 
out fear of disturbance.” It is probable that he was the 
first priest to say Mass in Boston. Even the harsh and 
narrow Gov. Dudley behaved as a chief magistrate should 
to the envoy of a foreign state. At Plymouth, he dined 
with Governor Bradford, and, as it was Friday, fish was 
considerately provided for him. ‘The grim Endicott, who, 
in hatred to all things papistical, had cut out the cross 
from St. George’s banner, supplied him with finds for 
his journey. At Roxbury, Fr. Druillettes lodged with the 
minister of the town, who was the “Indian Apostle,” 
John Eliot. ‘The year before, he had begun his work of 
conversion, for which the other Puritan ministers mani- 
fested no zeal or sympathy, and had several Indian youths 
in his house, brought all the way from Natick, distant 15 
miles. Interest in the same cause produced mutual 
esteem, and the Puritan prayed the Jesuit to spend the 
winter with him. 

Other Puritan ministers manifested little zeal or sym- 
pathy for the spiritual welfare of the red man; in the 
thoughts and speech of Cotton Mather and his like the 
Indian was an Amalecite, and the Israel of God should smite 
him hip and thigh; and the burning flesh of “ bloudy sal- 
vages”? furnished a grateful incense to the Moloch pre- 
sented as the Deity in their theology. Eliot was unlike 
to these; the zeal displayed by the French clergy of 
Canada is in reproachful contrast with the apathy that was 
almost universal among the Protestants. The apostolate 
of Eliot is noticeable, because it is unique. Before the 
translation of the Bible was completed, those for whom it 
was destined had been ruthlessly butchered, or sold into 
‘West Indian slavery. The Massachusetts apostle had 
scarcely penetrated to a point beyond the view of Boston 
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Harbor, and Druillettes had journeyed by lake and forest 
from far-off Quebec, and at this very time his brethren 
were evangelizing the distant tribes of Lake Huron, and 
many of them had already died for the faith under those 
torments, which the cruel ingenuity of the savage could 
devise. 

Fr. Sebastian Rasle is the best known of the long line 
of missionaries in Maine. He was at Norridgewock, on 
the Kennebeck;, from 1695, until his death, in 1724. The 
wars between England and France rendered his position 
near the outlying English posts, one of extreme peril. 
A price was set upon his head, and repeated efforts were 
made to destroy him, or force him to withdraw; but, he 
would not desert his people. Lying tongues have charged 
him with inciting the Indians to wage war upon the 
English ; but, since the days of Aisop, the wolf has ac- 
cused the lamb of violence and infringement of his rights, 
that he might have a plausible pretext for devouring him. 
His own letters breathe a spirit of lofty piety and simple 
devotion to duty ; Whittier, in his poem of Mogg Megone, 
whilst attributing absurd motives of ambition and ran- 
corous zeal to the humble servant of God, beautifully 
describes the loving relations between the pastor and his 
flock, and the Catholic spirit which permeated their daily 
life; and they, the children of the forest, who knew him 
best, revered him in life and after death. .In one of the 
attacks: made upon his village, the Indian dictionary, 
which he had prepared, was carried off, and is now pre- 
served, a monument of erudite zeal, as a precious posses- 
sion of Harvard College Library. 

But, a Catholic tribe, ministered to by a resident priest, 
was a thorn in the side of New England, and it must be 
plucked out. Whilst the treaty of Utrecht was pending, 
a secret expedition of the English and their Indian allies 
was planned; and a sudden attack, during the absence of 
the braves, rendering escape or resistance impossible, that 
was accomplished which had been so long desired. Fr. , 
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Rasle was killed and his body was shamefully mutilated. 
The altar was profaned, the Church burned, the people 
were scattered. 


‘‘ And where the house of prayer arose, 
And the holy hymn at daylight’s close, 
And the aged priest stood up to bless 
The children of the wilderness, 
There is naught save ashes sodden and dank.” 


No trace remains of the flourishing Indian village of 
Norridgewock, except the monument erected by Bishop. 
Fenwick, in 1833, which was afterwards marred and over- 
turned by vandals. 

But the Indians of Maine have held steadfastly to the 
faith received from its early heralds ; and when the news 
of Bishop Carroll’s appointment reached them, they sent 
a deputation, bearing the crucifix of the martyred 
Rasle, which they had piously cherished, to ask for a 
resident priest. The Penobscot and Passamaquoddy In- 
dians are to-day Catholic. 

Fr. Isaac Jogues, the glorious martyr, was the pioneer 
priest of Michigan and New York. Coming to Quebec 
with the first band of Jesuits, in 1636, he proceeded almost 
immediately to the Huron country, on the eastern shore 
of the lake of that name. This tribe was allied to the 
French by the ties of friendship and commerce, and well- 
grounded hopes were entertained of its conversion. ‘The 
labors of their missionaries, their success, the destruction 
of that people, and the heroic death of PP. Breboeuf, 
Lallemant and companions, form a chapter in history, which 
extorts the admiration even of non-Catholics. But, we 
cannot dwell upon the grand and tragic story. Fr. Jogues’ 
first baptism was that of an Iroquois prisoner, destined to 
the stake by the Hurons. 

The Iroquois, known to the English as “The Five 
_ Nations,” were a powerful confederacy, crafty in council 
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and valiant in war. Their hands were constantly lifted 
_ against their neighbors; implacable in resentment, they 
pursued their enemies even to utter destruction. Their 
commanding position in central New York, and the num- 
bers they could place in the field, enabled them, at one 
and the same time, to harass the feeble settlements along 
the St. Lawrence, and to strike at the Indian allies of the 
French by the Northern Lakes, on the Illinois or Penob- 
scot. It was an evil day for French ascendency in the 
New World, when Champlain, united with the Algon- 
quins, first encountered these fierce warriors. The victory 
was dearly bought ; for, the Iroquois, during half a century 
were a constant menace to the French interests, and waged 
almost uninterrupted war upon them and their allies. 

Fr. Jogues, in 1641, had accompanied some Indians to 
Sault Ste. Marie. There, at the entrance of Lake Superior, 
he preached to 2,000 Ottawas and representatives of many 
tribes, assembled for purposes of traffic, and erected a cross, 
facing towards the West, to indicate the intention of 
carrying the tidings of salvation to the nations beyond the 
Mississippi. On his return to the Huron country the 
next year, he was selected to join the annual flotilla of 
canoes, which carried the furs to Quebec and brought 
back supplies for the mission. It was a long and tedious 
journey, and beset with dangers, for the hereditary foes. 
of the Hurons were lying in wait, and they were most 
anxious to capture a Frenchman, and above all a Black 
Robe. : 

The descent was accomplished in safety; but on the 
return trip, Father Jogues fell into the hands of a maraud- 
ing party of Mohawks. He might have escaped; but this 
would have been to abandon his people, at the time of 
their greatest need, and he voluntarily remained to share 
their dangers and sufferings, if thereby he might alleviate 
them. The prisoners underwent the cruel treatment 
which savages mete out to those whom they hate. They 
were beaten into insensibility, hacked and mangled. He 
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was the object of special fury ; his nails were plucked out, 
and his forefingers lacerated and gnawed until the bones . 
were crushed. Then came the long march to the valley 
of the Mohawk, the barbarous ordeal at the entrance of ~ 
every town. His Indian comrades were doomed to a 
lingering and inhuman death; the French prisoners were 
permitted to live, their wounds uncared for, the slaves of 
brutal savages, with life itself subject to their caprice. 
Rene Goupil was killed by his side, as they walked home 
reciting the rosary. He was a zealous young man, who 
had given himself to the services of the: mission. We 
have his history from the pen of Fr. Jogues, the life of a 
martyr written by a martyr. 

There-was some consolation, that he could minister to 
the Huron captives. At ieee after eighteen months of 
captivity, following his masters to a hunting trip, he 
heard that his death was decreed, and that the sen- 
tence should be executed upon their return. He was 
then near Fort Orange, now Albany, and the Dutch 
traders advised him to escape. He reached Manhattan 
Island in safety, where he was kindly treated, espe- 
cially by Dominie Megapolensis, the Dutch Calvinist 
minister. The state of the Church in New York may be 
judged by this circumstance; Fr. Jogues found two Cath- 
olics there, one of whom was a young Irishman from 
Maryland. 

On reaching his native France, the confessor of the 
faith was hailed as a martyr, and received everywhere 
with veneration. The celebrated reply of the Holy Father 
is known, by which he was granted the permission to say 
Mass with his mutilated hands. But, his only desire was 
to come back to his beloved mission, and, accordingly, we 
find him again in Canada, in 1644. 

The Iroquois had made a treaty of peace with the 
French, and, in 1646, Fr. Jogues proceeded to the Mo- 
hawk valley to ratify it. This was done; but, it was 
desirable to found a mission in their epttittesy and he was 
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selected for the dangerous post.* Rejoicing in the oppor- 
tunity to repay evil with good, fully knowing the wide 
field for charity and self-immolation that stretched out 
before him, Fr. Jogues prepared, in the spirit of his Master, 
to devote himself for the spiritual redemption of those 
who had enslaved and despitefully used him. For the 
third time he is on the way to New York. But the 
treacherous Iroquois had already broken the treaty, and 
were on the warpath. The messenger of peace fell into 
their hands, and was again subjected to indignities and 
atrocious torments. ‘They hurried him on to the Mohawk 
castles, the journey of death leading by the Lake, which 
should bear the name of its gentle discoverer, or that of 
the Blessed Sacrament which he gave to it, but which 
now commemorates a dull Hanoverian king. Delibera- 
tions were held in the Great Council House to decide upon 
his fate. Some efforts were made to save him, but violent 
measures prevailed ; he was struck down by a blow of a 
tomahawk, his body was thrown into the Mohawk, and 
his head set upon a pole. 

The place where he died is holy ground. There, at 
Auriesville, a shrine has been raised, and pious pilgrims 
revere his memory. Annually, in the month of August, 
solemn religious services are held in honor of this cham- 
pion of the Cross, and, it is to be hoped, that the desire of 
many hearts will be satisfied at an early date, when he is. 
raised to the honor of our altars. The Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore petitioned the Vicar of Christ for the 
introduction of the process of his Canonization. 

The blood of Martyrs is not shed in vain; men may 
perish, but a holy cause lives on, and, in God’s good time, 
it will raise up champions ready to do and dare everything 
for its propagation. The Iroquois seemed to be inspired 
with a diabolical fury against the faith; they had annihi- 


ie 


’ *¥It was christened in advance with the prophetic name: ‘‘The Mis- 
sion of the Martyrs.”’ 
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lated the most flourishing mission, they butchered the 
missionaries, and the vengeance wreaked upon the objects 
of their hatred, whether priest or convert or catechumen, 
was so revolting and inhuman, that one sickens at reading 
the frightful story as narrated by those who witnessed or 
endured the torments. ‘These people are wolves, and not 
men,” said an escaped Algonquin woman, whose infant 
they had roasted and devoured before the mother’s 
eyes. Yet, a change was wrought by the right hand of 
the Most High, and these most determined foes of Chris- 
tianity petitioned for instruction in the faith. ‘Their 
motives were not free from suspicion, and their conduct 
in the past was not such as to inspire confidence. The 
Canadian authorities hesitated about exposing valuable 
lives in a doubtful undertaking; but the very existence of 
the colony was at stake, and the chance of advantages 
from the trial was worth the risk. ‘The dangerous post 
was offered to the Jesuits; they knew that their lives 
would be suspended by a slender thread, which might be 
cut at any moment by these inconstant and malignant 
Savages, but there was no holding back on the part of the 
companions of Fr. Jogues. One who had inherited his 
Indian name, Fr. Simon Le Moyne, undertook the peril- 
fraught mission, similar to that which had brought death 
to Fr. Jogues. He succeeded in obtaining a ratification 
of the treaty. His next step was to found a permanent 
mission, Fr, Chaumonot, adopting the native style of 
oratory, and being well-versed in the language, harangued 
the assembled nation at Onondaga, announcing that he 
brought the great remedy for all their ills, and that that 
remedy was the Faith. His discourse produced a deep 
impression ; and the wampum-belt held up by Fr. Chau- 
monot on that day is still preserved among the treasures 
of the Iroquois League, at Onondaga (Shea, I., 250). 

A beginning was made. There was opposition from 
the medicine men, from the supporters of the old tradi- 
tions, from those whose unbridled passions spurned the 
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testraints of the Gospel. But progress was consoling: five 
chapels, a missionary centre for each canton soon arose; 
and, as Bancroft says, ‘‘In the heart of New York, the 
solemn service of the Catholic Church was chanted as 
securely as in any part of Christendom.” 

The result had not been obtained without toil and dan- . 
ger. The greatest hope was from the Onondagas; and, 
when their great chief, after years of observation in regard 
to Christian: life and teaching, made public profession of 
the faith which he had long secretly approved, and re- 
ceived baptism with solemn ceremonies from the bishop 
at Quebec, a great impetus was given to the good work. 
Three sodalities of the Blessed Virgin had before this 
been established amongst them, and when, on the break- 
ing out of fresh hostilities, the missionaries had been for 
a time withdrawn, their envoy concluded his propositions 
of peace with this emphatic declaration: ‘‘ A Black-Gown 
must come with me, or there can be no peace; on his 
coming depend the lives of twenty Frenchmen at Onon- 
daga.” 

The Mohawks had proved most intractable of the tribes. 
Yet their great chief embraced the faith, and lived and 
died a model of virtuous life; and many of these converts 
suffered every torment from their pagan countrymen, 
rather than abandon their belief and its practices. The 
triumph of grace over savage nature and the change of 
inveterate habits is shown perhaps most forcibly by this 
one proof: that, whereas, formerly under torment, they 
chanted. the death-song, hurling defiant hatred at their 
foes, and paying back scorn for scorn, now these sincere 
Christians accepted sufferings in the spirit of atonement 
and prayed for their persecutors, begging that God might 
change their hearts and lead them to the faith. 

God is wonderful in His Saints. From this hard and 
unpromising Iroquois soil there blossomed forth a flower 
of virtue, the “Lily of the Mohawk,” Catharine Tegah- 
kouita. She was born in 1656, at the town sanctified by 
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the imprisonment and death of the first apostle of her 
nation, and died at La Prairie, in Canada, in 1680. Tro 
this place of refuge, many of the converts flocked, that 
they might lead lives of Christian regularity, freed from 
the contamination of evil example, and from persecution 
by pagan relatives. Catharine, even before baptism, was 
one of those whom Tertullian describes as “anima natu- 
raliter Christiana,’’ preserving unsullied virginity ; and 
her holy life, spirit of prayer, devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament and the Passion of our Lord, a persevering life 
of exalted virtue crowned with a death precious in the 
sight of God, caused her reputation for sanctity to be 
spread far and wide. Her grave became a place of pil- 
grimage ; thither came the Indians, to pray to the “ Gene- 
vieve of Canada;’’ thither too came learned ecclesi- 
astics and sturdy woodrangers, to implore her interces- 
sion; and the favors received by those who had recourse 
to her have kept alive the devotion to her. Her name 
was joined with that of Fr. Jogues, in the petition of the 
American prelates, and this Mohawk maiden may be our 
first Native American canonized saint. 

The Iroquois mission was injured and rendered less 
fruitful than others, by the Indians’ passion for strong 
drink, and the impossibility of shielding them from un- 
scrupulous traders. It was useless to preach self-control, 
and piety and purity to men whose evil appetites were so 
powerfully excited by indulgence in liquor, and the mis- 
sionaries became the first advocates of total abstinence for 
the Indian, and the uncompromising foes of the liquor 
trafic. ‘Their remonstrances had no force with the Dutch 
and English of New York, who continued to barter poison 
for peltry, undoing all the hard-won good, causing ruin 
of body and soul. The attitude of the Jesuits on this 
question brought opposition from those who were inter- 
ested in the nefarious business, and they were hampered 
in their work among the Iroquois, at Detroit, and other 
western posts by those who were the agents of commercial 
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companies, or influenced by their calumnious reports. 
This accounts for the false charges made against them by 
La Salle and others, and for the hostility of the governor; 
the Count de Frontenac. 

But the whole weight of episcopal authority militated 
on their side, and seconded their efforts in the battle for 
morality and religion. Francis de Laval, first bishop of 
Quebec, who arrived in 1659, should hold a high place in 
American Catholic history, as he exercised jurisdiction 
over a great part of the country, founded and fostered the 
church of New York, Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois, 
and those bearing his commission carried the Cross down 
the Mississippi to Natchez, and upward to the land of the 
Dacotahs. 

The planting of the Faith in the West is thrilling with 
interest and romance, but we cannot enter into its details. 
Bancroft, Parkman and others have given glowing descrip- 
tions of what the Church accomplished in those remote re- 
gions, long before the English colonies had reached the 
Alleghanies. The Jesuit “ Relations,” or annual letters, 
sent to Europe are the storehouse of information in regard to 
exploration and colonization, ethnology and philology, the 
physical features of the land and the moral characteristics 
of its inhabitants, deeds accomplished and plans projected. 
But how much will remain forever untold -of hidden 


virtue, of patient endurance, of burning charity, of lofty 


purpose. 

Father Menard, after many hardships, founded the first 
mission of the Chippeways on Lake Superior, in 1660, ‘The 
church founded by Fr. Alloues, at La Pointe, in 1665, claims 
to be the oldestin Wisconsin. Indians of many tribes flocked 
to these great trading stations, they heard the heralds of 
the faith and invited them to their far-distant homes. 
They were motley gatherings, representing many nations 
and tongues, but, with the exception of the priest and 
some adventurous fur-trapper, no white man was present, 
for France had not yet established its fort and settlement 
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in the region. Fr. James Marquette, in 1669, was at Sault 
Ste. Marie. The missions to the Illinois and Dacotahs 
were in prospect, and new laborers were needed. They 
came, and the light of the Gospel shone around the shores 
of Lakes Superior, Huron and Michigan. A most inter- 
esting relic of this early period is the monstrance presented 
by Nicholas Perrot, to the church of Green Bay. Its base 
shows the inscription, with the date, 1686. In May, 1673, 
Fr. Marquette set out, with Joliet and five companions, 
upon a voyage, which has become historic. A month was 
required to pass with the canoes from Sault Ste. Marie, 
by way of the Wisconsin River, and he glided down the 
Mississippi, until the problem was solved, that the mighty 
‘Father of Waters”? emptied into the Mexican Gulf. He 
was the first of white men to look upon the wild grandeur - 
of the river, now bordered by prosperous commonwealths, 
and one of those states has honored his memory by choos- 
ing him as its representative in that Memorial Hall at 
Washington, where each state is entitled to place the 
statues of those two of her historic sons whom she judges 
to be most worthy of honor. He was not born in Wis- 
consin, but she claims him as her own, and a special 
act of Congress was passed that this statue should be ad- 
mitted with all the rights of citizenship. The humble 
missionary is not unworthy of a place amongst the great 
ones of the land, for which he did so much, for which his 
life was spent. 

Fr. Marquette, as opportunity offered, planted the seed 
of Catholicity among the natives along the Mississippi, 
but he was not destined to cultivate the promising fields 
and gather in the harvest. Returning from his great 
voyage, the Kaskaskias claimed his services, and he prom- 
ised to come and live with them. In fulfilment of the 
promise, he set out next year for the long-desired mission 
of the Illinois, but sickness compelled him to spend the 
winter of 1674 near the Chicago River. He reached Kas- 
kaskia in the spring, built a chapel, said his first mass in 
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it, and began the Mission of the Immaculate Conception ; 
he was very devout to Our Lady, under this title, and he 
had bestowed this same beloved appellation of “Ihe Im- 
maculate Conception’? upon the river with which his 
Own name is inseparably connected. But, he felt that 
the disease was mortal, and wishing to die assisted by his 
brethren, he tried to reach Michilimackinac. Death 
came, as he was on the way. Thanking God that he 
died a member of the Society, a missionary, destitute of 
all things, with the sweet names of Jesus and Mary on 
his lips, he expired. ‘The canoe-men buried him by the 
shore of the lonely lake and his body now reposes at 
Mackinac. 

French settlers began to come, and French garrisons 
were planted at commanding points. Capuchins, Recol- 
lects, Seminary priests shared the labors of the original 
missionaries. Hennepin, a companion of La Salle, first 
gave a written description of Niagara, and ascended the 
the Mississippi to the Falls of St. Anthony. Louisiana 
was colonized. ‘The faith was preached to all the tribes 
along the river and by the lakes; the church shared in 
the foundation of every French post from New Orleans to 
Niagara. Fr. Charlevoix, the historian, visited and de- 
scribed them. Catholicity is identified with the origin of 
Mobile, New Orleans, Natchez, St. Louis, Kaskaskia, 
Cahokia, St. Joseph’s, Detroit, Vincennes, Sandusky, and 
Pittsburgh, where France, dominating the Mississippi and 
its byanches, erected, in the days of its final struggle for 
ascendency, the bulwark of Ft. Duquesne, at the conflu- 
ence of the Allegheny and Monongahela. ‘There was 
Catholic life, with its profession and practice, from West- 
ern Pennsylvania to the Gulf. ‘The solidity of that pro- 
fession and the vitality of those practices may be judged 
by this, that an Ursuline Convent was founded at New 
Orleans, in 1727, and under every change of flag it has 
continued its work of charity and education. ‘The struct- 
ure, which is now the residence of the Archbishop, is the 
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oldest building in the Crescent City, and the most ancient 
conventual building in the United States. 


ENGLISH. 


The English share in the planting was confined to 
limits far more circumscribed than the widespread areas 
of Spanish and French cultivation, which we have 
surveyed. But the origin of our faith in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania is, in many respects, more interesting to us, 
as it comes nigher to our hearts and homes, and is inter- 
twined with our dearest traditions. Our history here 
presents an attractive picture, on which the patriot loves 
to dwell, for he recognizes in the Catholic colony of 
Maryland, the ‘‘Day-Star of American Freedom ;”’ pict- 
uresque features and tragic incidents are not wanting but 
the chief claim to glory and renown is this, that the first 
page in the Catholic history of English America is lit up 
with the halo of civil and religious liberty. 

George Calvert, first Baron of Baltimore, was a convert 
to the Catholic faith, and as proprietary, with the powers 
of a Lord Palatine, to him primarily belongs the credit for 
toleration, which was in the charter of his colony for 
Maryland. He had tried to form a settlement at Avalon 
in Newfoundland, and after its failure, he had visited Vir- 
ginia. Standing high in royal favor, he obtained extra- 
ordinary concessions for the newly projected foundation, 
and his plans show him to have been prudent aud broad- 
minded; but, he died, whilst the preparations for settle- 
ment were still in progress, and it devolved upon his son, 
Cecilius, heir to his titles and spirit, to carry those plans 
into execution. 

We know the result. It was an intolerent age, but, 
under his guidance, the founders of Maryland, “like true 
men, with heroic hearts, fought the first great battle of 
religious liberty, and their fame is now the inheritance, 
not only of Maryland, but of America.” Scepticism has 
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joined hands with bigotry in the attempt to overturn the 
facts of history, and to belittle the broad statesmanship of 
the policy adopted by Lord Baltimore, but this one fact 
outweighs countless sophistries, that “the disfranchised 
friend of prelacy from Massachusetts, and the puritan from 
Virginia were welcomed to equal liberty of conscience and 
political rights in the Roman Catholic colony of Mary- 
land,” and ‘‘ Religious liberty obtained a home, its only 
home in the wide world, at the humble village which bore 
the name of St. Mary’s.”” (Bancroft). 

The original colonists, those who came in the Ark and 
the Dove were English, and mainly Catholics. ‘Three 
Jesuits accompanied them, to provide for the spiritual 
wants of the infant settlement. Fr. Andrew White, in 
his Narration, describes the incidents of the voyage, the 
landing, their dealings with the natives, the missionary 
labors and successes. They came to anchor near the 
island of St. Clement, in the Potomac river. ‘The Natra- 
tion says: “On the day of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, in the year 1634, we celebrated the 
first Mass on that island ; never before had it been offered 
in that region. After the Holy Sacrifice, bearing on our 
shoulders a huge cross, which we had hewn from a tree, 
we moved in procession to a spot selected, the governor, 
commissioners and other Catholics putting their hands 
first unto it, and erected it as a trophy to Christ our 
Saviour; then humbly kneeling, we recited with deep 
emotion, the Litany of the Holy Cross.’ ” 

Land was acquired by purchase, and so fairly did they 
deal with the aborigines, that the settlers and natives 
dwelt together for the first year, inhabiting the same 
town, which was called St. Mary’s, and no Indian wars or 
_ wanton shedding of native blood. stained the early annals 
of the colony. It is a noble record, showing the triumphs 
of justice and of right principles reduced to practice. ‘The 
Indians were of a mild disposition, and they quickly 
responded to the apostolic zeal of Fr. White. |He had 
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penetrated to Pascataway, fifteen miles below the present 
city of Washington, and we have quaintly pictured the 
baptism of their chief, who is called king Chilomacon. 

Catholic life was active inside the colony, and the 
neighboring tribes were either converted, or on the way 
to the faith, but dangers were impending from changes 
which had taken place in England. The contest had 
begun between king Charles and parliament, the com- 
mons declared against toleration, and the first duty of the 
puritan in those days was to put down popery. In pro- 
portion as that faction became dominant, the persecution 
of Catholics increased. leonard Calvert was driven from 
his government, and the pioneer missionaries were sent 
prisoners to England. Claiborne, the evil genius of early 
colonial days, at the head of Cromwell’s commissioners, 
was engaged, in 1652, ‘‘in the holy work of routing out 
papacy and prelacy in Maryland,” and Ingle, the free- 
booting captain of a ship aptly called “‘ The Reformation,” 
went buccaneering up and down the bay, and afterwards, 
in palliation of his piracy and outrages, ‘‘averred that he 
plundered only papists and malignants.”’ 

There followed a dark chapter in the history of Mary- 
land, when Catholics were disfranchised and ostracised. 
But, the Jesuits returned, and, thwarted in their efforts 
for the Indians, they confined themselves to the preserva- 
tion of Catholic life among the whites. Some of their 
establishments are presented, which they have held con- 
tinuously since those early days. 

The church of St. Francis Xavier, at Newtown, in St. 
Mary’s county, is of great antiquity. It has been fre- 
quently repaired, but it is claimed that portions of the 
original structure still remain preserved. Its bell bears 
the date, 1691. In 1661, William Bretton, with the hearty 
good liking of his wife, dearly beloved Temperance Bret- 
ton, ‘‘to the greater honor and glory of Almighty God, 
the ever Immaculate Virgin Mary and all saints,” granted 
to the Roman Catholic inhabitants, and their posterity, 
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an acre and a half of ground for a chapel and cemetery, 
and here arose the first church of Newtown. 

The manor house of William Bretton passed by pur- 
chase into the possession of the Jesuits, and, until a recent 
date, it was the residence of the priests, who had charge of 
half the county. Retired positions were chosen by the 
clergy for church and residence, as the stringency of the 
penal laws compelled them to perform their ministrations 
in stealth, and privately. If the priest said Mass, it was 
in a chapel attached to his own residence, to which as a 
private gentleman he invited his neighbors. Chapels thus 
situated, as at Newtown, Whitemarsh, St. Thomas, and 
Bohemia, built on the land, and adjoining the dweiling of 
the missionary, were regarded by the law as his private prop- 
erty, which he allowed to be used for religious services. 
The bell was placed upon the house, and not upon the 
chapel. The custom grew from this of establishing private 
chapels under the same roof and connected with the dwell- 
ing of some Catholic family, as in the old mansion of 
Charles Carroll at Annapolis. Thus amid perils and vexa- 
tions they kept the faith. 

St. Inigoes is a manor that was taken up by the Jesuits, 
under the first Conditions of Plantation, by which a cer- 
tain number of acres was granted to every colonist for 
himself, and for each servant whom he brought in. These 
lands provided for the support of the missionaries, who 
neither asked for, nor received any contributions from the 
people. This church is the nearest to the abandoned town 
of St. Mary’s, and is said to be built of bricks imported 
from England, which had been used for an earlier struct- 
ure. The roomy and picturesque old house was fired upon 
and pillaged by the British in the war of 1812, and was 
destroyed by fire twenty years ago. The Jesuit scholastics 
of Woodstock spend their summer vacations here. 

St. Thomas Manor, near Port Tobacco, Charles Co., 
has been held since the first year of the colony. It was 
_ for a long time the residence of the Jesuit superiors. Fr. 
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White labored here among the Indians, and the zeal of his 
successors is witnessed to by legislative enactments charg- 
ing Fr. William Hunter with ‘extravagance,’ “ pre- 
sumptuous behavior,’ and the “enormity” of attending 
upon the sick and dying during the pestilence of 1696. 
Fr. George Hunter built a large new house before the 
Revolution. He was a friend of Washington, for Mt. 
Vernon was a short distance up the river, on the opposite 
side. It was reported to Washington that Priest Hunter’s 
house had been burned by the British, but this calamity 
did not overtake the stately old mansion, until nearly a 
century later. The annual accounts of Fr. Hunter show 
that he paid the tax levied upon all bachelors. 

Outside of Maryland, at this period, there was no Cath- 
olic place of worship, no Cathoiic clergymen, in any of 
the English colonies. When -the Dutch possessions on 
the Hudson had passed under the dominion of England, 
the duke of York, afterwards James II, appointed Thomas 
Dongan, a Catholic, Governor of his Province. For a 
short time, some priests from Maryland officiated at the 
Fort, oe Mass was said. A Latin school was opened, 
and an effort was made to substitute English for French 
Jesuits in the Iroquois mission. 

It was under a Catholic proprietary and a Catholic 
governor, that the first legislative assembly was con- 
vened, in New York, and its first act was the ‘‘ Charter of 
Liberty,” passed in 1683, granting freedom of worship. 
But, as in Maryland, it was subsequently found too com- 
prehensive, as it extended toleration to the religion of 
those who enacted it. At the fall of James II, in 1688, 
the feeble flame of Catholic life was extinguished, and the 
‘*Bill of Rights” specially excluded Catholics from its 
privileges. By an extension of the penal laws to the 
province, in which the bigoted Gov. Bellomont took a 
shameful part, Catholic priests were sentenced to per- 
petual banishment, and, if they returned, were to be 
hanged. 


JOSEPH’S CHURCH, 


PHILADELPHIA, 1776. 
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There were only nine Catholics known to be in New 
York, in 1696. Watson, in his Notes on the History of 
New York, writing of a time long after this, shows the 
difficulties that pressed upon the people in the practice of 
religion. ‘The Note is this: “It used to be said, John 
Leary goes once a year to Philadelphia, to get absolu- 
tion.”? ‘The city of New York was a part of St. Joseph’s 
parish, Philadelphia, and Fr. Farmer visited it as one of 
the outlying stations, from Willing’s Alley, before and 
during the revolutionary war. 

Bohemia, in Cecil Co., Md., has been called the Tuscu- 
lum of the American Jesuits. Fr. Moseley, its founder, 
assigns as one of the reasons for selecting the site, “that 
it is nigh Philadelphia, which is a vast advantage.”’ It is 
a retired spot, remarkable only for this, that here fora 
time, before the middle of the last century, was a flourish- 
ing school, the first of any name or duration, for Catholic 
boys, in the English provinces. This modest school 
numbered amongst its pupils, John Carroll, afterwards 
first bishop of Baltimore, and, probably the immortal 
signer, Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 

One fact is eloquent in showing how the iniquitous laws 
tendered Catholic education impossible during the colo- 
nial period. For the whole of this time, the priests in 
the: province were members of the Society of Jesus, essen- 
tially a teaching body, and always most solicitous for the 
instruction of the young. Yet, it was only for a few years, 
that they were enabled to ec this school at Bohemia. 
What they would have done, had they been free to act, 
may be inferred from what they did, when liberty was 
won; immediate steps were taken to found Georgetown 
College, whose existence antedates that of the Federal 
Capital. 

Old St. Joseph’s church needs no lengthy doce nti 
nor eulogium before a Philadelphia audience. Archbishop 
Wood has said: ‘The recollection of the services which 
this Church has given to religion is enshrined in the 
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hearts of all.’ But, whilst it is dear to you as a house- 
hold word, all American Catholics can take pride in its 
history, and all can claim a share in its fame and vener- 
able associations. Here, was the celebration of the Holy 
Sacrifice, since the coming of Fr. Greaton; and although 
appeals were made to the proprietary, to suppress the 
“‘publick scandal of the Mass,” yet, the central act of our 
faith and worship has known no interruption in Philadel- 
phia, since the day when the handful of believers, in 
mingled fear and gladness, clustered around the altar, in 
the neighborhood of Fourth and Walnut Sts. The original 
congregation numbered eleven, or, at most, forty persons. 
The mustard-seed has grown into a mighty tree, whose 
branches have spread over VOC SE ENE) Peindivahte 
and the adjoining states. 

Our illustration presents the church as it was in 1776, 
and it is followed by an interior view. The intervening 
years, from 1732, had been uneventful; but, freedom from 
vexatious interference was the most that could be hoped 
for, and more than was secured elsewhere. Under the 
benign rule of the Penns, there was tranquil existence, 
even for Catholics; for the Friends were not unacquainted 
with persecution, aid they had learned to be indulgent to 
others who were under the ban, because of religious be- 
lief. The names of Greaton aut Lewis, Molyneux, Neale, 
Harding and Farmer, may be unknown to the secular 
historian, but they labored to keep the light of faith 
brightly burning, during the dark days, their works live 
after them, and prove to us that they were good and faith- 
ful servants. 

St. Mary’s, the first eeuabe of St. Joseph’s, was known 
as the “ New Chapel,” when the Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the French king invited the President and Members of 
the Continental Congress, to attend the chanting of the Te 
Deum, in celebration of the Independence of the United 
States of America, July 4, 1779. A sermon was delivered 
on that occasion, and printed afterwards; it was probably 
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the first discourse of a Catholic priest to be distributed to 
the people of the thirteen United States. At St. Joseph’s 
and St. Mary’s, there were other public services, which 
must have been novel to many of the Continental digni- 
taries, who were present. Benedict Arnold refers to one 
of them, in the spirit of a time, then drawing to its close. 
In the proclamation, written after his attempt to betray 
West Point, he says: ‘‘ The eye which guides this pen 
lately saw your mean and profligate congress at Mass for 
the soul of a Roman Catholic in purgatory, and partici- 
pating in the rites of a church, whose anti-Christian cor- 
ruptions your pious ancestors would have withstood with 
their blood.” 

When the Acadians were torn ruthlessly from their 
homes, and scattered among a hostile population, those 
who reached Baltimore met with sympathy, denied to 
them in other parts. And they had the consolations of 
religion furnished to them by Fr. Ashton, who visited . 
them from the Jesuit residence of White Marsh, or from 
Dougheregan Manor belonging to the Carrolls. The first 
Catholic Church in the city, which was soon destined to 
become an episcopal seé, was an unfinished dwelling 
house, converted by the exiled Acadians into a place of 
worship. Fottrell’s building, as it was called, is described 
as “the first brick house in Baltimore with free-stone 
corners, and the first which was two stories high without 
a hip roof.” There was no church built in Baltimore, 
until after 1770. 

The German emigration to Pennsylvania, in the early 
decades of the last century, brought an increase of Cath- 
olic population, and a necessity for priests speaking the 
German language; hitherto, all the clergy had been Eng- 
lish. Conewago, in Adams Co., and Goshenhoppen, 
Berks Co., were for a long time the centres of fruitful 
German missions. Fr. William Wapeler erected a log 
chapel at Conewago, in 1741. ‘The illustration shows the 
church of later construction, substantially as it stands to- 
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day. Fr. Theodore Schneider was the founder of Goshen- 
hoppen, and a writer of the day describes the edifice as 
‘avery magnificent chapel.” ‘The walls of the old chapel 
have been retained in part of the present church. It 
carries us back to what seems a dim and remote past, when 
we recall that these walls witnessed the religious proces- 
sions, in which our German brethren delight, and which 
the sapient writer mentioned above, Conrad Weiser by 
name, reported to the governor, as an indication that they 
intended to aid the enemies of the province at Ft. Duquesne, 
in the French and Indian war. These early missionaries 
had charge of districts, 130 miles long, and 30 wide. Fr. 
Schneider used to come from Berks Co. to Philadelphia, 
for the Germans, who were the most numerous part of the 
Catholic population ; and a marriage registered by him is 
the oldest official record of any ecclesiastical act at St. 
Joseph’s, Philadelphia. The history of the life and 
labors of these early German priests would be a most 
interesting, as it is.a much needed, contribution, to the 
Catholic annals of Pennsylvania. 

The church at Lancaster had its origin about this same 
time, 1742, and from the sanfe source. Fr. Wapeler 
erected the first church. It was succeeded by another, 
for which the men gathered the stone from the farmers in 
the country roundabout, and the women mixed the mortar 
for those who laid the stones. ‘Their work was so solid, 
that it withstood the elements until 1881, when the vener- 
able memorial of pious zeal was torn down. 

The first church in Delaware was at Coffee Run. It was 
attended from Bohemia, beginning about 1772. We give 
three views of it, feigaty furnished by a member of our 
association, who ie written an historical sketch of this. 
almost fore tien mission, 

Our narrative has brought us down to the period, which 
may be considered as the close of the first planting of the 
faith in America. ‘The United States began with brighter 
prospects for our religion, and the abundant harvest of 
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these years bears witness to the growth of the church, 
commensurate with, and even proportionately surpassing, 
the phenomenal growth of the republic. When John 
Carroll was appointed bishop of Baltimore, with a jurisdic- 
tion coextensive with the national boundaries, he reported 
fourteen priests and 25,000 people within the limits of his 
charge. No one could have foreseen, no one in his 
wildest dreams could have hoped for, that which acentury 
has produced. 

The record we have glanced at shows that our religion 
is not an alien, orastranger here. It was the first to come, 
it has grown with the country’s growth, itis planted well, 
and will remain. On every headland. along the coast, by 
the banks of western rivers, and the shores of our 
northern lakes, everywhere, through the length and 
breadth of the land, from Maine to Florida, from the 
Chesapeake to the Pacific, the pioneer planters of the 
faith have scattered the seeds of sound doctrine and Chris- 
tain virtue. And had not the cruelty, and greed, and 
intolerance of others thwarted their efforts, long since the 
whole land would have been clothed with Christ. 
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LINES READ ON THE OCCASION OF THE PRESEN- 
TATION OF COMMODORE BARRY’S PORTRAIT 
TO: THE CITY OF PHILADERPHIASRY 
THE HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 


WRITTEN BY Mrs. MARGARET M. HALVEY. 


Well hath the artist painted !|—the man in the pride of his 
fame ! 

Of manhood’s great achievements, when laurels en- 
wreathed his name, 

The sailor who sailed neath the venturing flag and in 
earliest venture won, 

Ere the freeman’s patron stars arose o’er the bold ship 
Lexington. ayy 

Who bade the English “Edward” halt, and forced her 
colors down, 

And trod the deck of the ‘‘ Effingham,” the hero of Penn’s 
good town ! 


Well hath the artist painted !—the sailor who might not 
stay 

When the finger of patriot duty pointed the landward way ! 

O memories of memoried Trenton! Echoes of Princeton 
tell! 

How fought the soldier-sailor where many fought and fell, 

Till to her glad embraces tempted the Ocean again, 

Witness of prideful prowess! witness of prideful pain ! 

When Barry the sorely stricken—wounded well nigh to 
death : 

Spake the defiant message, outsounding the cannon’s 
breath, 

And lifting waves that listened, to his Land the tidings 
bore 

Of victory won through the iron will of her wounded 
Commodore. 


But softly ! another picture, that vagrant Fancy paints, 
For background, the verging grey and green of the Land 
beloved of saints. 


COM. JOHN BARRY. 
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An Irish boy on an Irish rock, glancing the chill waste over 

With the longing gaze, and mastering pulse of Ocean’s 
born lover. 

When sturdy Wexford counts her sons in test and trial true 

Who shall deny “Jack Barry’’ place by Wexford’s famed 
‘*McHugh ?” 

In customed clasp may meet the hands of Mother and 
foster Mother 

Above his grave who was loyal to each, as each unto the 
other. 


Ah! pale my picture’s showing, to this that artist skill 
Makes a living, breathing presence, but dear to the many 
still. 
Columbia claims her soldier love, and Ireland joys to own 
The boy who sailed from his Wexford home, undaunted, if 
unknown. 
Columbia guards his latest sleep—her’s was his manhood’s 
noon ; 
Ireland’s, the vigorous cradling arms and tender cradle 
croon. 
Yon pictured man is Columbia’s own, the “ Raleigh’s” 
Commodore ! 
For Ireland paint the dreaming boy on the lonely Wexford 
shore ! 
In ’customed clasp may meet the hands of Mother and 
; foster Mother 
Above his grave who was loyal to each, as each unto the 
other. 
Note.—The portrait of Commodore Barry (referred to 
in the poem) was presented by the ‘‘ Hibernian Society 
for the relief of emigrants from Ireland,” to the City of 
Philadelphia, at the dinner given on the one hundred and 
twenty-fourth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Society, at the Continental Hotel, Chestnut and Ninth 
streets, Philadelphia, on Monday evening, March 18th, 


1895. 
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The presentation of the Portrait, preceded by an address 
by General St. Clair A. Mulholland, was made to Edwin 
S. Stuart, Mayor of Philadelphia and also President of 
the Hibernian Society, who accepted it on behalf of the 
City. 

The painting is by Colon Campbell Cooper, after one 
by Gilbert Stuart, and is hung in Independence Hall in 
the old State House on Chestnut street. 

The committee (of the Society) having in charge the 
painting and framing of the portrait, and its presentation 
to the City, was composed of the following gentlemen : 
General St. Clair A. Mulholland, Mr. William Brice, Mr. 
William W. Hanna and Mr. Thomas D. Ferguson. 

On presenting the portrait to the Mayor, General 
Mulholland spoke as follows :— 


“Tt is dificult for one man, no matter how talented he 
may be, to fill at one and the same time the two most 
exalted and honorable positions on earth—President of 
the Hibernian Society and Mayor of Philadelphia ; and as 
the ceremony in which I have been asked to assist requires 
the services of both, I must ask you to lay aside for a 
moment your duties as presiding officer here and act as 
Chief Magistrate of the City of Brotherly Love, for, 
through you, as Mayor, the Hibernian Society wishes to 
present to the city of Philadelphia the beautiful work of 
art you see here. Itis a portrait of one of our early mem- 
bers, John Barry, of Wexford, one of the most illustrious 
of Ireland’s sons ; a brilliant child of the winds and waves, a 
heroic warrior of the sea, who never knew defeat. Father 
and founder of the navy of the United States, that navy that 
from the very beginning to the present hour has been the 
admiration and a model to all the nations of the earth— 
organizer of that navy that has given the world John Paul 
Jones, Charles Stewart, (‘ Old Ironsides ;’) Preble, Decatur, 
Porter and Farragut, and made ‘Columbia the gem of the 
ocean.’ 


as a 
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‘“We ask that this portrait be placed in Independence 
Hall, the birthplace of Liberty and, may I add, the cradle 
of the Hibernian Society ; for no one can read the history 
of the Continental Congress without feeling how closely 
connected this society was with that body, and hence with 
Independence Hall. 

“ From first to last the Hibernian Society sustained with 
a strong financial and physical arm the efforts of the 
fathers of the Republic when laboring to bring forth the 
infant Republic. 

‘The secretary and many members of the Continental 
Congress were members of the Hibernian Society; the 
copy of the Declaration of Independence, that was signed 
by the Congress, was drawn up by Thomas Jefferson—a 
member of the society. Colonel Nixon, another of our 
members, read the Declaration for the first time from the 
steps of the sacred edifice; while ‘Saucy’ Jack Barry’s 
victorious guns pealed the glad tidings over the Atlantic’s 
waves. And when this portrait goes to the old Hall it 
will seem as though Commodore Barry was going home to 
his friends, for he will be surrounded by portraits of many of 
his fellow-members of the Hibernian Society,—George 
Washington and Robert Morris, John Dickinson, Thomas 
McKean, signers of the Declaration of Independence, and 
Anthony Wayne and eleven other generals of the Conti- 
nental Army. We ask that it be placed there as an evidence 
of our honor and homage offered to the memory of this 
great and noble character, and a testimony that love of 
country and devotion to our flag (and all it represents) 
burns with as bright a flame in the bosoms of the members 
of the present day, as that which animated the hearts of 
Batry and his fellow-members when, at the time of the 
Revolution, they gave with unstinted hand of their 
treasures, and poured out in copious streams their hearts’ 
blood to make the young Republic a nation.’’ 
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DIURNAL OF THE RIGHT REV. JOHN ENGLAND, 


First Bishop OF CHARLESTON, S. C., FROM 1820 TO 1823. 


1821. July 13. Icelebrated Mass at Doctor O’ Dwyer’s 
house and gave Communion to Mrs. Usher. At the request 
of several persons I preached in the Academy at eleven 
o’clock to a very numerous and respectable Congregation, 
and concluded by recommending to them [Page 38*] the 
formation of a branch of the book Society for which many 
subscribed, but though they were very anxious for my 
preaching again my feeling very ill and greatly exhausted 
caused me to hasten my departure. 

July 14. Arrived in Halifax—no Catholic. In the 
Evening arrived at Warrenton—no Catholic here, nor in its 
vicinity. Still feeling very ill. 

July 15. Celebrated Mass privately in my room, and 
preached in the Evening in the Court House at the request 
of some of the inhabitants, though ill. 

July 16. Left Warrenton and passed through Louisburg 
on my way to Raleigh, could not learn that any Catholics 
resided on the way. 

July 17. Arrived at Raleigh and was kindly received 
by Judge Taylor, whose wife and daughters are Catholics. 
Mrs. Taylor is sister to Mr. Gaston of Newbern, and Mrs. 
Sneed, the Judge’s daughter by a former marriage, has 
been educated in the faith by Mrs. Taylor, as also her own 
daughter, and her son, who is very young. 

July 18. Was waited upon by Mr. Gales, the Intendant, 
and other gentlemen as a deputation from the citizens to 
request I would preach, and offering me the Presbyterian 
Church, which I accepted, and preached in the Evening 
to a very large and respectable congregation amongst whom 
were the Governor of the State and the Judges of the 
Supreme Court. 


*The paging in the body of the text corresponds to the paging 
in the original.—T. C. M. 
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1821. [Page 39] July 19. Celebrated Mass in my room, 
gave a short instruction and heard confessions of the 
family, and preached again at night. Was invited by 
General Pearson to preach near Salisbury, where he lives, 
and offered his house. 

July 20. Gave a short instruction and celebrated Mass. 
Found two negresses who had been partially instructed 
and were desirous of being Catholics. I gave them some 
farther instructions. Found two or three other Catholics 
in this city, and preached again at night to a large con- 
gregation. 

July 21. Celebrated Mass in my own room, and after 
breakfast compiled part of the dissertation on Mass. 
Heard Confessions and conversed with some Catholics, 
particularly with one from Hillsborough and preached 
at night. 

July 22d. Celebrated Mass and gave Communion to two 
persons. Found the number of Catholics increased, and 
at 11 o’clock, the Presbyterian Church having been alto- 
gether given to me for the purpose, I read some prayers 
therein. The night being wet I did not preach. 

July 23d. Celebrated Mass and afterwards gave some 
instructions and heard Confessions. Made some exertions 
to establish a branch of the book Society. Baptized six 
children of negroes, and baptized one adult, conditionally, 
and supplied the ceremonies for five others, who had been 
validly baptized, and then preached in the church.. ' 

July 24. Celebrated Mass and made further exertions 
[Page 40] to establish the book Society. Gave private 
instruction to some negro children. Supplied the ceremo- 
nies for one, and baptized seven young persons. Preached 
at night. 

July 25. Celebrated Mass. Made further exertions to 
establish the book Society. Instructed some adult ne- 
gresses, and heard Confessions. Preached at night. 

July 26. Celebrated Mass and endeavoured to obtain 
subscriptions for the book Society. Preached at night. 
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‘July 27. Celebrated Mass. Compiled part of the ex- 
planation of Mass. Heard Confessions and preached at 
night. 

July 28. Celebrated Mass and looked for Subscribers to 
the book Society. Gave some special instructions. Ap- 
pointed John Devereux and Mrs, Jane Taylor to read 
prayers and instructions for the faithful. Heard confes- 
sions and preached. 

July 29. Sunday. Heard confessions, preached, and 
gave Communion to ten persons, and Confirmed eight. 
Gave them an instruction and assembled them together, 
exhorted them to meet regularly for prayer and instruction. 
Preached in the Evening. 

July 30. Left Raleigh for Fayetteville. 

July 31. Arrived in Fayetteville in the Evening and 
found several letters which required answers. 

August 1st. Answered those letters and saw some of the 
Catholics. Preached in the Episcopal Church at night, 
the Warden having invited me to use it—the Clergyman 
being [Page 41] absent. Went from Mr. Jordan’s to Mr. 
Kelly’s. 

August 2d. Celebrated Mass at Mr. Kelly’s and gave 
notice that I was ready to administer the Sacraments. Had 
different conversations with some Catholics and preached 
at night. 
~ August 3rd. Celebrated Mass, heard some confessions, 
and preached at night. 

August 4th. Celebrated Mass. Found the Catholics to 
be very few, very negligent, and poorly instructed. Recom- 
mended the formation of a branch of the book Society. 
Baptized two children, heard Confessions, and preached at 
night. 

August 5th. Sunday. Celebrated Mass, gave Commun- 
ion to three persons. Said some public prayers and 
preached in the Church at 11 o’clock and preached again 
at night. 


August 6th. Was too illtosay Mass. Madesome exer- 
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tions to establish the book Society and to commence a 
Church. I could not preach. 

August 7th. Still unwell. Did not celebrate Mass, but 
preached at night and heard some Confessions. 

August 8th. Celebrated Mass, had one Communicant. 
Established the book Society, had a committee appointed, 
heard confessions, and preached at night. 

August 9th. Celebrated Mass, had one Communicant. 
This being the day of the town Election, and not having 
an opportunity to preach I went to the country whence I 
did not return until next Evening. 

[Page 42] August 10. I preached at night. 

August 11. I celebrated Mass. Exerted myself to pre- 
vail on the flock to meet on Sundays for prayer and in- 
struction. I procured a room for the purpose and com- 
missioned John Kelly Esq. and Messrs Dillon, Jordan, 
James McKay, and Patk. Phelan to read the prayers &c. 
Preached at night and heard Confessions. 

August 12. Heard Confessions. Celebrated Mass at 
Mr. Perry’s, where the flock was to meet, and gave Com- 
munion to three persons, confirmed one, &c. Said prayers 
and preached in the Church and in the Evening left Fay- 
etteville. 

August 14. Celebrated Mass at Judge Taylor’ smiat 
Raleigh, found everything regular. 

August 18. Arrived at Norfolk and that night was 
‘taken ill with a fever which confined me and detained me 
in the town until August 30. Left Norfolk in the steam 
boat for Baltimore, where I arrived August 31st. Andsaw 
the Archbishop and many of my other friends. Left Balti- 
more in the Evening and arrived in Philadelphia at 8 in 
the morning of September 1st. I then saw Revd. Mr. 
Cooper and some other clergymen who wished me to preach 
next day. I declined, as the Bishop was not at home, and 
I was not sufficiently acquainted with the foundation of 
the divisions which agitated the Church. ‘The Revd. Mr. 
Hogan having been-placed in possession of the [Page 43] 
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Church of St. Mary’s which was taken from the Bishop by 
the Trustees and given to him, he having been told by the 
Bishop that he either withdrew his faculties, or suspended 
him, then placed the Church under Interdict and Excom- 
municated Mr. Hogan, who continued to officiate. I left 
Philadelphia the same day with Mr. Creagh who was to 
publish the Missal. 

September 2nd. I arrived in New York. Celebrated 
Mass at St. Peter’s Church and went to my friend Rev. 
John Power’s house. My object in coming to this city 
was to publish the Missal in English with an oa 
which I immediately commenced. 

Sep. 4. Received into my Diocess the Revd. Francis 
Donoghue late of the Diocess of Kerry (Ireland) of whose 
moral conduct and zeal his Bishop, Doctor Sughrue, gave 
me excellent testimony in Ireland. 

Sep. 5. Had an interview with the Revd. Anthony 
O’Hannan, late of the Diocess of Limerick, who as I was 
informed in Philadelphia was about to join Revd. Wm. 
Hogan, and in conjunction with a Mr. Spring of this town 
to open an Academy in Philadelphia, which I thought if 
effected would be the complete ruin of Catholicity in that 
city. - Mr. Hannan satisfied me of the correctness of his 
moral conduct since his arrival in America, proved to me 
that was ‘he disposed to join in Schism, he might have 
done so with great profit and that he was attached to Revd. 
[Page 44] Wm. Hogan from gratitude well earned, and 
private affection, but not only did not join in Schism, but 
did his utmost to prevent its evils, though oppressed by 
those who charged him with aiding and abetting what he 
did his utmost to restrain. He then mentioned to me that 
Revd. Wm. Hogan had followed me from Philadelphia to 
look for my advice, and entreated an interview, which I 
joyfully gave. 

Revd. Wm. Hogan in a confidential conversation of 
some hours’ continuance gave me a detail of his case and 
feelings and dispositions, which ended by his pledging 
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himself altogether to abide by my decision, if Dr. Conwell 
should be prevailed upon to leave the examination of his 
case to me. I thought from his manner, statement, and 
the sentiments which he expressed, as well as from the 
solemn pledges he made me, that if the Bishop did allow 
me to investigate and determine the case, I should be able 
to destroy a growing Schism, and to restore peace to the ~ 
Church. I wrote to this effect to Bishop Conwell and in- 
treated the necessary powers, and at the request of the 
Revd. Wm. Hogan, whom I wished to bind to me by 
kindness as well as from a confidence in his own principles, 
I received the Revd. A. O’Hannan into my Diocess. 

Sept. 6th. I, upon the declaration of my friend Revd. 
J. Power that he had now the regular papers of Revd. A. 
O’ Hannan which were [Page 45] at his place in the coun- 
try, too far to allow them to be brought to me, gave Mr. 
O’Hannan the necessary testimonials of his being a Priest 
of my Diocess, the letter to Bishop Conwell, and a copy of 
the powers I required, telling him to go to Philadelphia 
with Mr. Hogan, and to ask Dr. Conwell and bring me his 
auswer, giving him a private instruction to try and prevail 
upon Revd. Wm. Hogan, to desist from officiating. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Mr. Power received a letter from Revd. 
Wm. Hogan stating that on their way to Philadelphia the 
trunk, in which Mr. Hannan’s papers were, was accidentally 
broken, and the papers lost, and requesting a renewal of 
-them. - This letter contained a repetition of Mr. Hogan’s 
determination to abide by my decision—I renewed the 
papers and sent them. 

Sept. 10. Received a letter from Revd. Mr. Hannan 
stating that the letters, etc., were found, and opened by 
Revd. Mr. Cooper, notwithstanding his declaration that 
the letter was a private one from me to the Bishop. 

I subsequently received several communications from 
Philadelphia all concurring in the statement that great 
confusion prevailed in that city, and that several persons 
asserted that I was to support Mr. Hogan against the 
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Bishop. Revd. Mr. O’Hannan returned to New York 
without having been able to discover where the Bishop 
was, but after a few days I received a letter [Page 46] from 
Revd. Wm. Hogan, stating that the Revd. Mr. O’Hannan 
could now find the Bishop at Connewaga, if he went, upon 
which I again sent Revd. Mr. O’Hannan to Philadelphia 
—but he returned without success. I learned from several 
sources that upon his first visit Mr. O’ Hannan appeared 
in a Surplice in St. Mary’s Church in Philadelphia, whilst 
Mr. Hogan officiated, and therefore I would not give him 
leave to celebrate Mass. I consulted the Bishop of 
New York who promised to transmit to Rome an Italian 
translation of a Latin letter which I sent to the Cardinal 
Prefect of the Propaganda, upon the subject of the Schism 
in Philadelphia. After the second return of the Revd. 
Mr. O’Hannan I received a letter signed “‘a warm friend 
to the party”’ informing me that a woman had made a 
charge upon Revd. Mr. Hogan of his having attempted 
violence upon her, during the time of Mr. Hannan’s stay 
and requesting his return to disprove the charge—I spoke 
upon the subject with Revd. Messrs. Power and O’ Hannan, 
the latter of whom recounted the facts as he attested they 
took place in such a way as to induce Mr. Power and me 
to believe that a plot had been contrived to injure Mr. 
Hogan’s character, ahd that this woman was the agent of 
the conspirators, whoever they might be, but Mr. Hannan 
showed great reluctance to go, and alleged his fears lest his 
own character might be brought into question. However 
[Page 47] I insisted upon his departure for Philadelphia— 
whither he went on the 11th of October. During my stay 
in New York I preached thrice in the Cathedral of St. 
Patrick’s at the request of the Bishop. I was closely and 
unremittingly occupied during my stay in this city in pre- 
paring the preface for the Missal, the explanation of the . 
Mass, and arranging the body of the work, in doing which 
I underwent very great mental fatigue and close applica- 
tion, up to the very instant of my departure. 
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October 10. Learning that Doctor Conwell the Bishop 
of Philadelphia was in New York, I called upon him at 
Mrs. Connolly’s, and had a long explanation to satisfy him 
of the object of my proposal of interference, but he 
declined giving me any power save that of receiving 
Revd. Wm. Hogan into my Diocess, and absolving him 
from Censures did he come. ‘The Bishop distinctly stated 
that he would not proceed against W. H. for any acts of 
immorality, and further said he believed W. H. would be 
a very useful Priest to me. 

October 13. Bishop Conwell called on me at Revd. Mr. 
Power’s and had a long conversation to induce me to 
receive Mr. Hogan into my Diocess, and stated that he 
thought under me he would be very useful, he also said 
the same of Revd. A. O’Hannan, of whose good conduct 
I had the testimony of Revd. Mr. Power and of a Cana- 
dian Parish Priest, who had known him in that Diocess, 
and of the Bishop of Quebec who had written to Mr. 
Power, but the Bishop [Page 48] of Philadelphia neither 
would give me permission to examine formally into Mr. 
Hogan’s conduct, nor do so himself, but merely gave me 
powers to absolve him from the censures ab homine which 
he inflicted, upon condition of W. H. coming to my 
Diocess. On Sunday October 14 the Archbishop sailed 
from New York for France on his way to Rome. 

Oct. 15. I left New York accompanied by the Rev-° 
erend John Power as my Secretary and on the same 
evening at T'renton I saw and conversed with the Revd. 
Henry Doyle, who had been a Parish Priest in Ireland, 
and was now stationed at ‘'renton, where he had a poor 
congregation, and a small school, and also the Revd. John 
Twomy, formerly of the Diocess of Kerry, in Ireland, 
who had taught for some time in Georgetown with the 
Jesuits, and was latterly at Philadelphia. I endeavored 
to prevail upon them to come to Charleston to assist in 
the Academy, or on the Mission. 

October 16. Arrived in Philadelphia, and was called 
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upon by the Revd. W. H. and many of his supporters, 
which latter I refused to see, until I should have arranged 
matters with W. H. I had several conversations with 
Revd. A. O’Hannan and others upon the subject of the 
Schism, and in the evening informed Revd. S. Cooper 
that I would on the next day say Mass at St. Joseph’s 
Church which was that then in possession of the Bishop 
and his adherents. At night I was called upon by some 
of the adherents of W. H. [Page 49] to say that if I cele- 
brated in St. Joseph’s on the next day I could effect no 
reconciliation, upon which I after mature deliberation de- 
termined to celebrate in the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Revd. Mr. Roloff’s.—On that night I saw that the charges 
against W. H. were likely to be made the subject of a 
serious legal investigation. 

October 17. Celebrated Mass at Trinity Church, had 
several interviews with the Clergymen (Cooper, Kearns, 
O’Hannan, Hurly, Kenny, and with W. H. The latter 
pledged himself to abide by my decision. 

Oct. 18. After Mass I saw W. H. and gave him the 
copy of a letter which I required him to send to me, re- 
questing me to receive him into my Diocess, and express- 
ing his determination to leave Philadelphia and to abide 
by my decision, and that of the Holy See upon his former 
conduct. He wished to have a previous interview with 
his supporters, which I said I could not sanction, but he 
might on his own discretion. He after some hesitation 
said he would write the letter. I stated that the letter 
having been received by me, he would become my sub- 
ject, and should then no longer object to seeing his friends. 
W. H. retired and in a few moments Revd. A. O’Hannon 
brought me the letter which I answered by a note receiy- 
ing W. H. into my Diocess of Charleston. A subcom- 
mittee of his friends (Messrs. Leamy, Ashley & Fegan) 
were with me before I despatched the answer, having 
writ it I stated to them the complete irregularity of W. 
H.’s conduct, shewed them that if the Bishop had done 
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any wrong, it was only by an appeal to Rome, and 
not by [Page 50] irregular opposition, redress could be 
had, and pledged myself to them that if they conducted 
themselves as Catholics and had. causes of complaint I 
would not only forward their statements, but if I found 
them supported by evidence I would aid them to-obtain 
redress. ‘The only difficulty which now appeared to re- 
main they stated to be the appointment of the Pastor of 
St. Mary’s. I said it must rest with the Bishop. They 
stated their objections to receiving those whom he had 
appointed were insuperable, and then observed that there 
was no remedy for this, but what Rome might give upon 
a statement, but upon their proposal I said I would request 
the Bishop to allow me the nomination during the Suit. 
They expressed themselves satisfied if this were granted. I 
accordingly wrote to the Bishop, making the request and 
promising him peace if it were granted. 

I then consented to dine with W. H., who upon his 
knees in presence of Revd. John Power and Revd. A. 
O’Hannan professed himself to belong to the Diocess of 
Charleston, to hold the Roman Catholic faith, to be con- 
trite for his improper publications, and to fulfil the injunc- 
tions of the Holy See, and to obey my judgment and 
decision upon his case and conduct, upon which conditions 
I told him the Bishop of Philadelphia had authorized me 
to receive him and to absolve him from his censures, which 
I then did, after which we sat down to dinner, during 
which we arranged the manner of his support, the place of 
his residence and [Page 51] a variety of details respecting 
his future situation in Charleston. 

October 19. Aftera long interview with W. H. in pres- 
ence of the Revd. John Power, we before breakfast ar- 
ranged all the details and reduced them to writing, which I 
signed and gave toW. H. Irepeated then what I told him 
on the previous evening, that he was not to attempt the ad- 
ministration of a Sacrament nor the celebration of Mass in 
Philadelphia. I asked him if he had the Sacrament, having 
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replied in the affirmative, I accompanied him to St. Mary’s 
Chnrch where he gave me the key of the Tabernacle, from 
which I removed the Sacrament and took it to St. Joseph’s, 
where I delivered it to the Revd. Mr. Cooper and told 
him he may inform the Bishop of Philadelphia that W. 
H. now belonged to the Diocess of Charleston. I then re- 
turned to the house of W. H. to meet his subcommittee, 
(Messrs. Ashley and Fegan were the only two present—I 
related to them in the presence of W. H. what had 
occurred and stated the reasons—upon which Mr. Ashley 
observed that he had no doubt but I was stating the law, 
the facts were clear, and therefore it was plain that 
although they had been otherwise informed they had been 
acting in error, and stated that W. H. had very wisely 
got out of his difficulties, but it was his own act, not 
that of the Trustees, and asked how W. H. could reconcile 
his desertion of the Trustees with his declarations on the 
previous Sunday of adhering to them under all circum- 
stances? I said W. H. had acted by my advice in leaving 
them and therefore not he, but I, was to inform [Page 52] 
the people of their mistake. He asked me would I say 
Mass in St. Mary’s on Sunday, I replied I could not, but 
I would give an explanation to satisfy the people of their 
error, there or somewhere. He asked what were they to 
do, I said to wait patiently the Bishop’s answer to my 
letter which had been sent, upon which we parted in ap- 
parent friendship. 

I then informed W. H. that as he could not say mii 
and may feel at going to one of the Churches publickly to 
hear Mass, I would celebrate in his room on Sunday, he 
expressed his gratitude and requested I would permit ‘Mr. 
Ashley to attend, I said he may bring whom he pleased. 
I then requested he would refer to me any persons who 
might ask the reasons of his conduct, and whom he chose 
to gratify, and not enter into any explanations which may 
cause unpleasant feelings to him and also that he would 
prepare to leave Philadelphia as soon as possible. 
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That night I was accompanied by Revd. John Power to 
the house of W. H. for the purpose of sleeping, I there 
met Revd. A. O’Hannan, who gradually communicated 
the information of W. H. having been called upon to the 
Board of Trustees and having there promised, that unless 
I should say Mass in St. Mary’s Church on Sunday he 
would, and also his fears that W. H. was not disposed to 
do as he had promised, Mr. Power and I left the house 
and returned to [Page 53] our Hotel. 

October 20. I found Mr. Hannan’s fears realized. Toa 
message from W. H. I answered I had no farther conces- 
sions to make, that if he attempted to officiate the former 
absolution would lose its effect, that by remaining in 
Philadelphia he exposed himself to temptation, and that I 
would not consent to see him except he would that day 
leave the city and be absent until Monday; if he did so, 
I would then see him, and overlook all that had occurred 
—if not, I should add new censures to the former. John 
T. O'Sullivan, one of his principal adherents, said he was 
convinced I was right, and soon returned to inform me 
that W. H. was preparing to depart, I said that after the 
departure of W. H. I would arrange with him, O’S., when 
and where I would meet the adherents of the trustees to 
give them an explanation. In the evening J. T. O'S. 
called to inform me that W..H. had not left town, and 
would say Mass next day at the request of his friends. I 
then told O’S. that I did not wish to act with unneces- 
sary severity and begged he would inform W. H. that the 
absolution: lost its effect and that unless before nine 
o’clock that night I should have received from W. H.a 
request to be dismissed from the Diocess of Charleston I 
should, though with very acute feelings of pain, excom- 
municate him for disobedience. T. O’S. retired saying I 
should receive the request. At ten o’clock, which was 
upwards of four hours from having made the communica- 
tion, although W. H. was within five minutes walk of 
where I stayed, I had received no communication. [Page 
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54] I therefore drew up a communication and notice to 
W.H. which I signed and sealed, and which was also 
signed by Revd. John Power as my secretary. This notice 
recited the grounds upon which I had given absolution, 
and also that I had learned with pain his intention of 
celebrating Mass, my dissent therefrom, &c., and warned 
him, that should he attempt to celebrate he would thereby 
incur a greater excommunication, latae sententiae. I went 
with Rev. Mr. Power to the house of W. H. and Revd. 
Mr. Power put this notice into his hands at half past ten 
o’clock, informing him at the same time of the nature of 
its contents. 

After I had gone to my Hotel and was preparing to 
retire to bed Revd. A. O’Hannan, and T. O’S., who had been 
at the house of W. H. called on me with his resignation 
of the Domicile in the Diocess of Charleston, to which I 
then gave no answer, but mentioned to them the notice 
which Revd. Mr. Power served, and of which they stated W. 
H. had informed them. 

October 21st. Sunday. I celebrated Mass in St. Joseph’s 
Church in Philadelphia and at ten o’clock received from 
W. H., who that morning celebrated Mass twice, a note 
requesting me to see and advise his flock at St. Mary’s 
Church on that Evening. I saw the object of the writer 
was to procure my appearance in the Church that he 
might thereby persuade the people that he and I were in 
communion. I wrote stating that Icould not go to St. Mary’s 
Church. and knew no flock [Page 55] of W. H. I preached 
in St. Joseph’s at mid-day and appeared at Vespers there 
that Evening and during the day I found many of my 
former Parishioners in Ireland who had been deceived by 
W. H. and whom I detached from him. At night Isawa 
Committee of the Trustees of the Catholics who were 
desirous of an explanation for their lawyers and to whom 
I gave a full explanation of all that had taken place. 

October 22. Celebrated Mass at St. Augustine’s Church 
and received into my Diocess the Revd. John Tuomy. 
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Gave an exeat to the Revd. Samuel Cooper, as I could not 
prevail upon him to continue in my Diocess. I also saw 
many persons who had been deceived by W. H. who now 
promised that they would leave him. I then left Phila- 
delphia for Baltimore. 

October 23rd. Arrived in Baltimore. 

October 25th. ‘This being a day of humiliation &c for 
the returning thanks to God for the cessation of the Yel- 
low Fever, I said Mass at St. Peter’s and preached in the 
Cathedral. Heard of the death of the Revd. Denis 
Corkery at Augusta. 

October 28. Sunday. I preached in the Cathedral 
after having said Mass there. 

(1821) October 29. Left Baltimore and arrived in 
Georgetown where I was kindly and hospitably enter- 
tained by the Revd. Enoch Fenwick at the Jesuits’ College. 

October 30. Waited upon Mr. Monroe, President of 
the United States, by whom I was kindly received, as 
also by the Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams. I 
preached in the Church at Georgetown that evening toa 
[ Page 56] large congregation. 

October 31st. Celebrated Mass at the Visitation Con- 
vent at Georgetown (Community 52) and gave an exhorta- 
tion. Returned to Baltimore. 

November ist. I intended going after Mass in the 
steamboat to Norfolk, but was disappointed. Celebrated 
Mass at the Cathedral. 

November 2d. Celebrated Mass at St. Peter’s. 

November 4th. Celebrated Mass at the Cathedral, and 
preached there to a very crowded and respectable congre- 
gation. 

Nov. 5th. Left Baltimore for Norfolk, where I arrived 
on the evening of November 6th, and left it on the morn- 
‘ing of the oth. 

November toth. Arrived at Edenton, the flock much 
scattered by sickness. 

November 11th. Celebrated Mass in Edenton to the 
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few who were able to attend. I gave an exhortation to 
hold public prayer which they promised to comply with, 
also was promised that the book Society would be reg- 
ulated. 

November 12th. Arrived at North Washington, found 
they had lately discontinued prayer meetings, and had 
some personal disputes, the converts were also becoming 
lukewarm, and had received no books. 

November 13. Celebrated Mass and exhorted them to 
mutual love, to resume -and continue their prayer meet- 
ings, and promised they should be frequently visited by a 
Priest whom I hoped they would assist tosupport. I then 
saw those who were at variance, softened their opposition 
and obtained a promise that the prayer meetings should 
be resumed. [Page 57] Left Washington. 

November 14. Arrived at Newbern and was much dis- 
appointed in finding Mr. Gaston was in Raleigh. Found 
the flock regular and attentive and greatly pleased at the 
prospect of having a Priest. They had got some books. 
I gave an exhortation in the evening and baptized two 
children. 

November 15. Left Newbern. 

November 17. Arrived in Wilmington. A dreadful 
Yellow Fever had nearly made this town a desert. The 
inhabitants were now beginning to return. N othing had 
been done in prayer, books, or Church. 

November 18th. Celebrated Mass to four persons, being 
all that were able to attend. Gave them an exhortation. 
They promised to hold prayer meetings in future. Left 
Wilmington. 

November 22d. Attived ; in Georgetown (S. C. ) and was 
that night taken ill with a violent country fever, in which 
my life was nearly lost and which continued until 

December 1st. when I was able to sit up in my room, 
and authorized Revd. A. O’Hannan, who had been with 
me for some days, to baptize a child in this town. 

December 2d. Reverend Mr. O’Hannan celebrated 
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Mass at which about ten persons attended. About noon 
I was able to see the Roman Catholics, who were about 
fifteen, young and old. I exhorted them to attend to 
prayer and to catechise the Children, and commissioned 
Michael Calvery, Joseph Mariano Puchet, [ Page 58] Louis 
Sien, and Henry Carré to read the prayers. 

December 4th. I arrived in Charleston in a very weak 
state. 

December 16th. I preached a sermon for the creation 
of a fund for missionary purposes, in the Church in Hasell 
Street. $170. 

December oth. During the preceding days since my 
atrival I had the Clergymen whom I met in Charleston on 
retreat, viz.—Revd. Messrs. Fenwick, Browne, Tuomy, 
O’ Hannan, O’Donoghue, & McCarthy until this day. My 
object was after the retreat to have had a mission in the 
Church, but this I was not able to effect as it was now too 
near Christmas, and I was altogether too weak, so that I 
was incapable of any exertion. 

December 10. I appointed Rev. F. O’Donoghue to the 
charge of Augusta until the rst of March, and next day he 
set off to the place, but on this day we celebrated a High 
Mass and Office for the repose of the soul of the Revd. 
Denis Corkery who died in Augusta in the month of Sep- 
tember, greatly regretted. 

December 19, 20, & 21. Held conferences in the Church 
with the Revd. Mr. Fenwick on the subject of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance which I intended to continue on other 
Evenings, but I found myself so completely exhausted as 
not to be able to continue. 

December 30. Having made some changes in the 
dwelling house which was on the Vauxhall lot that I had 
purchased I determined to have Mass celebrated there, in 


order to accommodate many who could [Page 59] not be 


accommodated in Hasell Street; I therefore this day 
blessed for a temporary Chapel, the Hall and one room 
thereof under the invocation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
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Mother of God, St. Mathew the Apostle, & St. Finbar. And 
[1821.] the Revd. John Tuomy celebrated Mass, at which 
I preached to a considerable congregation. I authorized 
the administration of Sacraments, and the performance of 
all other religious duties therein.—On the night of this 
day I was again seized with fever, which held me for some 
days, and by which I was greatly debilitated. 

The book Society had been but imperfectly established 
—scarcely anything had been done to carry the object of 
it into effect, little had been collected for the new Church 
or for the purchase of the ground, great prejudices against 
Catholics prevailed and considerable jealousy was mani- 
fested by the Sectarians at the efforts which had been 
made to get forward, and a number of Infidels who 
had been born of Catholic parents, but who had lost 
their faith joined with some foolish, ignorant, but not irre- 
ligious Catholics, to oppose the efforts made to repeal the 
anticatholic charter of the Church and regulate the power 
of Vestries. 


13225 


January 8th. Opened the Seminary at Vauxhall, the 
object of which was by its profits to assist in paying for 
the purchase of the ground, the building of a Cathedral, 
and Seminary, and [Page 60] the education of Candidates 
for Holy Orders. 

January 13. Gave the Kcclesiastical Tonsure in the - 
Church in Hasell Street to Mr. John Birmingham late of - 
the Diocess of Cloyne in Ireland he having got an Exeat 
from the Right Revd. Doctor Coppinger which I accepted 
and employed him to assist in teaching in the Seminary, 
and to learn Philosophy, &c. 

January 14th. Gave the Revd. Anthony O’Hannan and 
the Revd. Tim’y McCarthy general faculties until the first 
of May. 

January 20. Conferred upon Mr. Birmingham, in the 
Church in Hasell Street, the order of Porter and distributed 
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twenty three premiums in Catechism to the Children who 
gained them in the classes. Received two converts. 

January 27th. Conferred on Mr. Birmingham, in the 
Church in Hasell Street, the order of. Reader and gave 
Confirmation to twenty five persons of whom three were 
Converts. I baptized two adults, blacks. 

[1822.] January 28th. Began the erection of a tempo- 
rary wooden building, eighty feet by forty eight wide, 
on the lot on Broad Street to answer as a Church, as I 
found it would be impossible to procure means to erect a 
brick church, or even to pay for the lot, and determined 
to tax some of the seats of this Church in order to meet 
the expenses of its erection and to aid subsequently in 
paying for the ground. 

January 30. Held a meeting of the Roman Catholics 
in the Church in Hasell Street and exhibited to them at 
length an history [Page 61] of the several usurpations 
of the former Vestries in opposition to the Canon law, 
and to the words of the Charter, also of the opposition of 
the Charter to the principles of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and of the impropriety as well as the illegality of 
several of their By-laws upon which they abrogated all the 
By-laws, and appointed a Committee to frame new laws, 
and relinquished all parts of the Charter inconsistent with 
the principles of Catholicity. 

[1822] Feby. 3d. Conferred the order of Exorcist upon 
Mr. Birmingham in the Church in Hasell Street. 

Feby 1oth. Conferred the order of Acolyth on Mr. 
Birmingham and confirmed one convert. 

Feby 12. Sent to Chesterville a commission to have 
prayers and instruction, directed to John E. Gunning, 
James Brett, and P. M. Brett. 

During the Spring of this year I made an attempt to 
visit Georgia and the vicinity of Beaufort and Coosa- 
watchie, but was prevented by several relapses and heavy 
fits of sickness. 

Feby. 16. I received into my Diocess the Revd. Henry 
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Doyle a Priest who had been formerly of the Diocess of 
( blank ) in Ireland and for some time past in the 
Diocess of Philadelphia, he having produced the regular 
and necessary papers from his several Bishops, and ap- 
pointed him to aid in teaching in the Seminary. 

Having received a letter from the Revd. Robert Browne 
of Savannah stating his illness and requesting a clergyman 
might be sent to assist him, [Page 62] I sent the Revd. 
Anthony O’Hannan thither for that purpose. I renewed 
Revd. F. O’Donoghue’s powers. In the month of March 
I gave Confirmation to about twenty persons, in the 
Church at Hasell Street and issued a prospectus for the 
publication of a weekly Catholic newspaper to be called 
the United States Catholic Miscellany. In this month I 
discovered that the Vestry of Hasell Street were not 
likely to make good rules for the Church, nor disposed to 
give up their uncanonical claims. 

March 24th. I appointed the Revd. T. McCarthy to the 
temporary charge of Augusta until the 1st of November, 
and appointed the Revd. F. O’Donoghue to the charge of 
the flock at Locust Grove until the 1st of January. I 
regulated that Messrs. McCarthy and O’ Donoghue should 
meet from six weeks to six weeks, midway between their 
respective residences for confession and consultation 
and write to me regularly an account of their meetings 
and adjournments. 

I also regulated that no Clergyman should, under pain 
of suspension zfso facto to be incurred, officiate in my 
Diocess in any Church, the property of which was not 
vested either totally, or in trust, in the Bishop and his 
successors, or in any Church in which there were one or 
more pews, excepting the Church of Charleston, the 
Church of Savannah, and the Church of Augusta, and I 
determined to bring those Churches as soon as I could to 
conform tomy plan. _ 

It will not be here amiss to state my objection to having 
pews in Churches, together with my reasons for the [Page 
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63] objection. I would not wish to see a pew in a church, 
because— 

Ist. They occupy a considerable portion of room and 
disfigure the symmetry of the Church. 

and. By their means a very painful and galling distinc- 
tion is created between the rich and poor, which causes 
pride and self-conceit in the one, and mortification and 
shame in the other, where both ought to be on a footing 
of equality before their common maker. 

3rd. The feeling of mortification and shame frequently 
causes the poor to remain from Church to avoid being 
subject thereto, and thus leads to indifference and 
ignorance, and not unfrequently has caused many to go to 
Methodist and other free meeting houses. 

4th. Because as it serves as a specious pretext to the 
slothful and to the indifferent to remain at home, upon 
the plea that they cannot obtain seats, and thus they are 
confirmed in their indifference, whereas by occasional 
attendance they may be excited by God’s grace to 
religion. 

5th Because it places the monopoly of the Church room 
in a few individuals who not unfrequently absent themselves 
and whilst others attend, for whom there is no accomo- 
dation, the space in which they might be accomodated 
- is left unoccupied, and the Clergyman is frequently obliged 
to officiate in a half empty Church, whilst several retire 
for want of room. 

6th. Because the poor and the afflicted, who stand in 
most need of the aid of religion, are put most out of its 
reach, or still more humbled in their attendance. 

[Page 64.] 7th. Because by their means Children who 
ought to be brought to an early attendance to the duties of 
religion are virtually excluded for want of room. 

8th. Because by their means strangers and persons of 
other persuasions are bereft of the opportunity of hearing 
our doctrines explained, as they feel themselves either to 
be intruders upon the private property of others, or under 
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obligations which they do not like to feel, and which to 
them it is painful to repeat, for they perceive that whoso- 
ever accommodates them inconveniences himself. 

oth. Because by their means some persons are too 
heavily taxed for the support of religion, whilst others 
who would be willing to contribute a little are prevented 
from bestowing their contributions. 

roth. Because it generally happens that their income 
is placed in the hands of laymen, who have in many 
_ instances required from the Clergyman concessions incom- 
patible with his duty, and reduced him to the alternative 
of betraying his conscience, or forfeiting the means of his 
support. For these and many other weighty reasons, not 
speculatively adopted, but fixed in my conviction from 
observation and experience in several instances, and which 
conviction has been strengthened by the experience and 
observation of several others, I have no doubt but the prog- 
ress of truth and religion has been materially retarded by 
having pews in Churches and therefore have determined 
never to suffer them in any Church to be built, and I trust 
for support to the Providence of that God who has sent 
me unworthy to preach the Gospel, and do not think I 
would be justified before Him in doing what I know 
[Page 65] to be injurious to religion that I, or my clergy, 
may thereby derive money. Because no money can com- © 
pensate for placing an obstacle to the progress of Religion. 
I trust to voluntary contributions of a religious people for 
support, and if we get less money we shall do more good, 
and if we make the laiety religious they will not permit us 
to want food or raiment, and we need no more. Let us seek 
first the Kingdom of God and his justice and those things 
shall be added to us. 

March 19. Sent Revd. A. O’ Hannan into North Carolina, 
giving him general jurisdiction in the Diocessuntil the 
31st of December. He went at first to Fayettesville in the 
latter part of this month. 

April 4th. The Revd. John Tuomy, not wishing to 
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remain in America, left the city of Charleston in a vessel 
which sailed for London. ) 

May 1oth. The Revd. B. J. Fenwick, whom I had 
frequently prevailed upon to prolong his stay from time to 
time, and who had done great service by his exertions, left 
the City of Charleston for his College in Georgetown, 
D.C. On this day I blessed the néw temporary Church at 
Broad Street, dedicating it to the service of God under the 
Invocation of St. Finnbar and also under the patronage of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the Apostles, and Evangel- 
ists, Saint Mathew and Saint John, and made a collection 
to aid in defraying the expenses of the building. During 
this summer I remained in the City of Charleston, and had 
alone to do all the duty, as the Revd. Mr. Gallagher re- 
tired to Sullivan’s Island, and [Page 66] did no duty ex- 
cept to say Mass on Sunday and occasionally to preach. 
The Revd. Mr. Doyle did more injury by his misconduct, 
and was grossly negligent in his duties in the Seminary, 
so that I was obliged to teach his classes in his stead. 

June 5th. ‘The first number of the United States Mis- 
cellany [1822] was published in Charleston. 

July to. I received a letter from the Bishop of Ha- 
vannah, stating it to be out of his power to attend to East 
Florida, and requiring me to look after it, as being the 
nearest Bishop. The Bishop of New Orleans had taken 
possession of West Florida. The Attorney of the District 
of the United States had written to me that the Church, 
&c., was the property formerly of the King of Spain, and 
was now consequently that of the United States, and at 
the disposal of the President. In consequence of which I 
wrote to the President, claiming the Church for the 
Roman Catholics, and succeeded in obtaining an order for 
_ its presentation to them. ‘The Revd. Michael Crosby, the 
former clergyman, having died, his Coadjutor, Revd. Mr. 
Gomez, remained in charge of the place. 

July 26. On this morning, after having attended a 
Culprit concerned in the Negro conspiracy to execution, 
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upon my return home I was called upon and informed of 
the atrocious misconduct of the Revd. Henry Doyle. 
Being satisfied of the truth of the charges exhibited, I in- 
stantly withdrew his faculties, sent him his papers, which 
I held, released him from my Diocess, and charged him 
immediately to depart [Page 67] therefrom. 

August 18. ‘The Revd. Anthony Hannan, most unex- 
pectedly to me, arrived in Charleston, overland, having 
quitted his mission, as he alleged, through ill health, and 
requested an appointment farther South. I foresaw he had 
risked his life by travelling as he did. In a day or two he was 
taken heavily sick, and reduced to great danger of death. 

August 17th. The Revd. Henry Doyle, after having 
given me great trouble and uneasiness, left Charleston— 
having received mere testimonials of freedom without any 
certificates of conduct or commendation. 

[1822] August 25. "The Revd. S. F. Gallagher having 
frequently requested to be appointed to St. Augustine’s in 
East Florida, and been advised by me not to undertake 
that mission, prevailed upon me to give him the appoint- 
ment thereto, which I did with the restriction that there 
should be no pews in the Church, and no lay Trustees, 
and that all the Church property should be vested in me 
in trust for the use of the Clergy and the benefit of the 
Congregation. 

September. I gave the Vestry of Hasell Street notice 
that unless the Charter was allowed so as to be conform- 
able to the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church, I 
should be under the necessity of abandoning the Church. 
The great majority of the Congregation were favourable to 
the change, and well disposed, but a few Infidels, who had 
been Catholics, and ignorant and peevish dupes, were op- 
posed thereto. A committee was appointed to draft new 
rules for the purpose of endeavouring to reconcile the dif- 
ferences. Upon this committee were [ Page 68] some well 
disposed men, and some ignorant, and irreligious and 
Infidel members., The rules were worse than the former. 
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I therefore gave up all hopes of bringing the Church to be 
useful, and determined to Interdict it as soon as my lease 
should expire, of which I gave notice to the Vestry and 
the Congregation at large—and thenceforth determined to 
avoid any attempt to change the Charter or Rules, as I 
feared such attempts would only produceirritation. I had 
also greatly to exert myself to preserve peace in the Con- 
gregation, which was broken evidently into two parties, 
Catholics and Infidels, which latter were joined by some 
weak Catholics. 

October 5th. Gave his Exeat to Revd. Anthony 
O’Hannan, who was now recovered, but who did not ap- 
pear desirous of remaining in that part of the Diocess in 
which I considered his services would be available. He 
went to Savannah as I suffered his jurisdiction to continue 
to the 31st of December. 

October roth. The Revd. John McEncroe arrived in 
Charleston, and was employed in the Seminary and on the 
mission by me. 

November 20. The Revd. F. Gallagher resigned the 
jurisdiction of Florida and requested his Exeat, as I was 
not able to pay him a larger sum of money than I could 
afford. He frequently became troublesome, and import- 
unate to be recognized as Parish Priest of Charleston, 
though when I arrived there he had no situation, as he 
himself informed me. If he ever had a title he forfeited it 
in a variety of ways, and was besides perfectly useless. I 
offered to make his situation [ Page 69] as:comfortable as I 
could, frequently in the course of the year I offered to pay 
him $800, provided he would teach two hours daily in the 
Seminary, but he would bind himself to nothing. I 
allowed him $50 per month whilst he remained in Charles- 
ton, though I was frequently myself without a dollar from 
_ the wretched state of the incoine, and the bad disposition 
of the Infidel portion who professed to belong to the flock. 
I gave Revd. D. F. Gallagher his Exeat, continuing his 
jurisdiction until after the Epiphany. 
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In the month of September a violent storm ravaged the 
City & its vicinity, Hasell Street Church particularly 
was injured and out of my income its repairs were to be 
made exceeding $400. 

[1822] November 27th. I went to Columbia in order to 
try and have a Church built. 

December 1st. At the request of the students and with 
the consent of the President I preached in the College 
Chapel. I made several efforts to procure some place in 
which I could preach, but in vain. I then continued to 
visit the Catholics, and to explain to them the necessity of 
having a Church. I found the Infidels in Charleston had 


succeeded in making impressions upon their minds un- 


favourable to my plan of having the property vested in the 
Bishop, as Trustee for the use of the Clergy, and the bene- 
fit of the Laiety, however by perseverance I overcame 
their objections and succeeded in bringing them to concur 
with me, but could neither bring them to unanimity, nor 
found a lot of ground which would answer. 

[Page 70] December sth. I succeeded in getting the 
book Society incorporated as also the Catholic Friendly 
Society, there having been petitions in the hands of two 
members, one in the Senate and one in the Representatives 
signed by the Infidel pretended Catholics against any 
attempt of mine to have the Charters of Hasell Street 
Church altered. 

December 7th. I was confined by sickness. 

December 8th. I preached in the house of representa- 
tives at the request of the legislature.’ 

December 11th. Seeing no prospect of effecting any 
good immediately, I left Columbia in the stage at 4 o’clock 
in the morning for Charleston, having administered Con- 
firmation to one person the day previous. I arrived in 
Charleston on the night of the 12th. 

December 15th. Gave the holy order of Subdeacon- 
ship to Mr. John Birmingham in St. Finnbar’s Church at 
the High Mass, which of course I celebrated in Pontificals. 


ary 
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In the course of the ensuing week I closed the Examina- 
tions of the Seminary for this year. In this week also I 
received as a Candidate for Holy Orders Mr. Bernard 
Cavanagh, late of the Diocess of Leighlin in Ireland, who 
brought excellent testimonials from the Right Revd. 
Doctor Doyle, Bishop of Kildare & Leighlin, who had 
more subjects than he wanted. 

In the course of this week also I had aretreat at St. 
Finnbar’s Church for the Laiety, the instructions at which 
were very well attended and it had the good effect of 
bringing several absentees of long standing to the Sacra- 
ments. 

[1822] December 22d. Gave the Holy [Page 71] Order 
of Deaconship to the Reverend John Birmingham, at the 
High Mass, which I celebrated in Pontificals. The crowd 
of strangers was very great,and the form was translated 
into English for their use, and distributed, I also preached 
upon the subject. 

December 25. In fulfilment of powers for that purpose, 
and to grant an Indulgence to those who had been at Com- 
munion in the morning, I gave the Papal Benediction in 
Pontificals from the throne, which I had temporarily 
erected. Vespers in the Church of St. Finnbar for the 
first time. 

[1822] December 2oth. I gave Confirmation to about 
forty persons in the Church of St. Finnbar, and in the 
Evening at Vespers made a collection to pay for church 
ornaments which I had lately procured from France. On 
this day several persons signed the profession of Faith. 
This closed my ‘second year in Charleston. 


1823. 


January 4th. I opened the second Academy at the corner 
_ of Church Street and Washington Street, for children of 
the middling classes of society, as I found it impossible to 
bring them otherwise to Catechism, all my efforts having 
failed. 
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January 5th. I gave the Holy Order of Priesthood, in 
the Church of St. Finnbar at High Mass, celebrated in 


Pontificals, to the Revd. John Birmingham, being aided in: 


the imposition of hands by the Revd. S. F. Gallagher and 
Rev. John McEncroe. I preached on the occasion toa 
vast concourse of Strangers who were present, and who 
had copies of the form [Page 72] translated into English. 

On this day was published a commission to several gen- 
tlemen to hold an election for seven persons who had 
signed the profession of Faith and been at their Com- 
munion within a year, who together with the Clergy of 
St. Finnbar’s should be its Vestry for a year, the electors 
to be persons who had signed the profession of Faith, and 
paid $4 within a year to the support of the Clergy. The 
Constitution of the Church was drawn up by me. After 
Mass the election was held. 

January 12. I gave the Tonsure, in the Church of St. 
Finnbar, to Mr. Bernard Cavanagh, and published the 
Constitution of the Cathedral which I gave to the new 
Vestry, who pledged themselves to observe the same, and 
signed their pledge publicly. I then gave them the books 
and accounts, and inducted them into office. 

The Revd. S. F. Gallagher would not appear content 
with any situation which I could give him. He frequently 
requested his Exeat which I gave him, and he this day 
left Charleston for Havannah. 

January 19. I gave the Order of Porter to Mr. Bernard 
Cavanagh in the Church of Hasell Street. I gave the 
Revd. John Birmingham leave to celebrate Mass, and juiis- 
diction to hear the Confessions of the Clergymen, and 
gave to the Revd. John McEncroe, and to him, leave for 


twelve months to celebrate twice on Sundays and Festivals, © 


whenever the wants of the faithful should require their 
doing so. On this day I gave Confirmation in the Church 
of St. Finnbar to about twelve persons. 

[Page 73] The Revd. Patrick O’Sullivan, a Subdeacon 
from the Diocess of Limerick, who had arrived in the 
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beginning of this month, wished to be received into the 
Diocess. I preferred not doing so until I should have 
received letters from Ireland concerning him, but I em- 
ployed him in the Seminary. 

[1823] January 21st. I left Charleston in the stage for 
Columbia. 

January 23rd. I arrived in Columbia, intending to go 
thence to Mrs. Sumter’s near Statesburgh, but finding no 
conveyance I enquired whether any steps had been taken 
at Columbia to procure a lot for a Church, and finding no 
prospect of doing any good 

January 24. I left Columbia in the stage for Augusta, 
where I arrived on 

January 25th at night and stopt at Mr. Cashin’s. 

January 26th. Sunday. I opened the Visitation in the 
Church, where I found the Revd. Tim’y. McCarthy had 
been very negligent. I exhorted the people to prepare for 
the Sacraments, and felt great pain at the apathy of the 
Pastor and flock. After the usual form and exhortation I 
adjourned the Visitation to that day fortnight. I preached 
at Vespers. 

January 27th. Held morning exercises and said Mass 
in the Church and preached in the Evening to a very 
crowded congregation. 

January 28th. Held exercises and said -Mass and 
preached as the day before, and saw many persons who 
desired to speak with me. Some had complaints &c. I 

also visited the burying ground where the Revd. Denis 
Corkery was interred, and where a [Page 74] handsome 
Monument had been raised to his memory. 

[1823] January 29. Left Augusta before day in the 
Stage for Warrenton, where I arrived at two o’clock, and 
proceeded thence in a carriage to Mr. Thompson’s at 
Locust Grove, where I arrived at about 80 plod: having 
strayed in the woods. : 

: January 30. Saw most of the Congregation, made sev- 
etal enquiries, and was greatly pleased at the good conduct 
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of the Revd. F. O’Donoghue, and the piety of his flock 
and the progress of religion. 

January 31st. Celebrated Mass at the new Church 
which had been built and consecrated the Cemetery which 
had been enclosed, marking off a piece to the west of the 
Cross, stretching a line from the North Western angle by 
the Western Cross till it strikes the Southern line, which 
I left unconsecrated for the burial of strangers. I 
preached to the persons who attended. I afterward exam- 
ined the Children in Catechism and made some farther 
enquiries, heard Confessions, and received a convert into 
the Church. 

February 1st. Went to Washington in Wilkes Co., 
where I found four or five Roman Catholics with whom I 
conversed, and who signed the profession of Faith, and to 
whom I gave certificates incorporating them with the 
flock at Locust Grove. I then preached in the church to 
a large Congregation and introduced to them the Revd. 
F. O’Donoghue, who, I informed them, would, if they 
desired, occasionally preach to them. In the Evening I 
returned to Locust Grove where Mr. Thompson executed 
a deed conveying to me and my successors [Page 75] the 
Church and Cemetery in trust for the Roman Catholics 
of the vicinity, and stated that he was satisfied Mr. 
O’Donoghtie should take possession of the ground devised 
by his Father (see page 9) of the original copy). 

February 2d. Heard Confessions, celebrated Mass 
(Sunday), gave Communion to upwards of twenty persons. 
Several others had been lately before at Communion. 
Confirmed four persons (one of them the convert). Held 
the Visitation, no complaints, but a general entreaty to 
continue the services of the Clergyman, whom they 
pledged themselves to support. The Confession of Faith 
was signed and the Certificate given. I then blessed and 
dedicated the Church, under the invocation of Our Blessed 
Lady of the Purification, after which Revd. Mr. O’Don- 
oghue celebrated Mass, and I preached to a very 
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large congregation. ‘The number of the faithful here was 
now greatly increased by settlement and otherwise, being 
of persons of all ages and colors nearly 300. 

February 3rd. I celebrated Mass, heard confessions, 
and gave Communion to three persons. Regulated with 
Mr. Thomas Luckett to send his son William to Charles- 
ton as a candidate for Holy Orders, and I would strive to 
support him through his studies. In the evening I went 
to Warrenton accompanied by the Revd. F. O’ Donoghue, 
Mr. Thompson, and a very respectable pious man, Mr. 
Rossignol. I preached in the Court House after supper, 
and introduced the Rev. Mr. O’Donoghue as a Priest who 
would preach for them occasionally if they chose. ‘There 
were no Catholics in Warrenton. 

[Page 76] February 4th. I returned to Augusta in 
the Stage accompanied by the Revd. Mr. O’Donoghue, 
and arrived at Mrs. Cashin’s in the evening. 

[1823] February 5th. Made farther enquiries into the 
state of the Church. Regulated for Messrs. McCarthy 
and O’Donoghue to meet from six weeks, to six weeks, 
for Confession and preaching in the vicinity of their 
districts. Preached in the Evening to a large congrega- 
tion. 

Feb. 6th. Celebrated Mass, made some enquiries and 
preached in the Evening. 

February 7th. Celebrated Mass, heard Confessions, 
' preached at night. 

February 8th. Heard Confessions, examined the Classes 
of Catechism. Examined the Vestments, ornaments, and 
state of the Church, and preached at night. 

February 9th. Celebrated Mass, gave Communion toa 
number of persons, continued the Visitation, and con- 
cluded it. Gave Confirmation to about twenty-five per- 
sons, established the Committee of the book Society, and 
preached in the Evening. This day was excessively cold, 
and the fall of snow was so great, and the frost so severe 
as to render it unsafe for many persons to go out, in con- 
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sequence of which the collection which I intended to have 
made for the Seminary was postponed. 

February 1oth. Heard Confessions, and left Augusta 
in the stage for Parysburgh, but the coach for Charleston 
having departed when I arrived there on the 11th I went 
to Savannah in the steam [Page 77] boat. 

February 12th. Being under an engagement to 
preach in Charleston for the ladies Benevolent Society 
on the following Sunday, I left Savannah by the 
boat for Parysburgh, and proceeded in the stage to Char- 
leston, where I arrived on the next day, and having done 
the usual duties preached for the Institution, on the 16th. 
Examined at the Seminary on the next days and 

Feby. 19 set off in the Stage for Savannah, where I 
arrived 

Feby. 20. 

[1823]. February 21st. I celebrated Mass, gave an 
exhortation, heard Confessions, and preached at night to a 
very numerous congregation. 

February 22d. Celebrated Mass, instructed, gave Com- 
munion, heard Confessions, and preecned at tipht! Saw 
the Vestry to whom I gave a schedule of the principles 
which would be useful as a basis for having the Church 
Catholic. 

February 23d. Sunday. Heard Confessions, exhorted, 
gave Communion to several. Opened the Visitation, 
Confirmed twenty three persons, and in the Evening 
preached and had a collection of $93.47 for the Seminary. 


[1823] Feby. 24th | Celebrated Mass and instructed 

Feby. 25th | in the mornings. Heard Con- 

Feby. 20th ¢ fessions. Instructed and re- 

Feby. 27th (Retest into the Church three 

Feby. 28th } Converts. Conversed with two 

others who had been received by Reverend Robert 

Browne. Had some unsuccessful communications with 
the Vestry. 
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[Page 78] March tst.. Visited the school and preached 
at the nights. 

March 2nd. Sunday. Celebrated Mass, ‘heard Con- 
fessions, gave Communion to many. At the second Mass 
preached, then closed the Visitation and gave Confirmation 
to eighteen persons, amongst whom were five Converts. I 
then retired, and having been indisposed during the last 
four days, I took medicine and was obliged to remain con- 
fined during a week. 

March oth. Celebrated Mass and was able to preach at 
mid-day, though very weak and still indisposed. 

March roth. Celebrated Mass and heard some Con- 
fessions. I found in Savannah great want of an active 
religious spirit, the inactive habits and illness of the 
Pastor left religion in a very languishing state. I found 
that in many other places in Georgia there were Roman 
Catholics, and favourable opportunities of establishing 
missions, had I missionaries or ability to go thither, 
especially at St. Mary’s where they were about building 
a Church. I received a letter trom the Right Revd. 
Doctor Du Bourg stating that the Floridas were in his 
jurisdiction, giving me Vicarial powers for East Florida 
and requesting me to have care of it. I also received a 
letter stating that the Revd. Mr. Gomez, who had been at 
St. Augustine, was obliged to leave it on account of ill 
health and requesting a Pastor, but I had not one to send. 
Ialso received very afflicting complaints of the private 
disorders in Savannah. 

[Page 79] March 11. I left Savannah and finding 
myself very sick in the boat thought of returning but be- 
fore arriving at Parrysburgh was sufficiently recovered to 
proceed to Charleston. 

March 17th. Celebrated the festival of St. Patrick. 

March 23d. Celebrated all the ceremonies of the ensu- 
ing week, (The Holy Week) at the New Church of St. 
Finnbar’s. . 

March 2oth. Holy Saturday. Gave the Order of 
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Reader to Mr. Bernard Cavanagh in the Church of St. 
Finnbar. 

April 5th. Held this day (Low Sunday) by adjourn- 
ment, the general meeting of the Charleston Catholic 
book Society Committee, and elected on this day, Easter 
duty closed, the number of Communicants in Saint Finn- 
bar’s and Hasell Street was over 300, about fifty of whom 
had been absent during several years. During this week 
I examined and regulated much in the Seminary and had 
several sums paid for Vestments and other necessaries. 
I this week learned with great regret and pain the loss 
upon the coast of Jersey by shipwreck of Mr. Francis 
Nagle of the County of Cork, a gentleman of the best talents 
and education, who had left Ireland to obtain Orders in 
this Diocess, and was bringing books and Vestments from 
my friends tome. May the Lord have mercy on his soul. 
This was a great loss and disappointment to me. 

April15. Ileft Charleston in the Stage for Columbia 
where I arrived 

April 17 and made some exertions to procure a‘lot of 
ground for a Church, found the disposition of some of the 
Catholics very favourable, others were quite [Page 80 
negligent. On the 19th I baptized a child. 

April 1gth. Left Columbia for Camden in the stage, 
which only proceeded 17 miles that Evening. 

April 20. Sunday. Was unable to say Mass as I had 
no place in which I could offer, and was to proceed with 
the Stage. Arrived in Camden at 9 o’clock, but not 
knowing whether there were any Roman Catholics there I 
could not learn and according to appointment found a 
carriage from Mrs. Sumter near Statesburg in readiness 
to take me on to her place where I arrived at three o’clock. 
Mr. Sumter was not a Catholic, but Mrs. S., a Catholic 
lady, married him when he was Secretary of Legation to 
France in 1801. He was from 1809 to 1821 Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of Rio Janeiro, where with 
his consent Mrs. Sumter had educated her children in the 
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Roman Catholic religion. Since July 1821, they had not 
the opportunity of fulfilling their duties, but Mrs. S. had 
instructed them well. 

Met here also Mrs. Spann, a Catholic lady, who had 
seldom an opportunity of seeing a clergyman, but who 
educated her children in the Faith. 

April 21st. Celebrated Mass, gave an exhortation. 
After breakfast heard Confessions and examined the 
Children. In the evening baptized Mrs. Spann’s four 
youngest children and explained much of our doctrines 
and Ceremonies to upwards of forty respectable persons 
[Page 81] of other Communions who were present. After 
which I again heard Confessions. 

April 22d. Celebrated Mass, exhorted, gave Com- 
munion to six persons and confirmed three. After break- 
fast examined the children and preached to about fifty 
respectable persons. 

April 23rd. Celebrated Mass and exhorted, and after 
dinner returned to Camden and stopped by invitation with 
Mr. Salmond a Presbyterian. 

April 24. Mr. Salmond was kind enough to find the 
Catholics and bring them to me. They consisted of the 
following persons, to whom after some conversation I gave 
the usual commission, viz. Peter Laurence Jumelle, 
Charles Emilius Catonnet, Alphonsus Louis Catonnet, 
Edward McGarry, and Thomas Marron, and the children 
of two of them, the others not being married. I gave 
them some books and heard the Confession of one who 
presented himself. At the request of the inhabitants I 
preached in the Evening in the new Presbyterian Church 
to a very large Congregation. I afterwards baptized three 
children. 

April 25th. I left Camden in the stage for Fayetteville, 
and arrived in Cheraw. 

April 26. Left Cheraw in the stage and arrived that 
night in Fayetteville. 

April 27. Sunday. Celebrated Mass at Mr. Perry’s. 
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Found the little congregation scattered and reduced, I 
exhorted those who attended to prepare for the Sacra- 
ments, and appointed the Evening to hear Confessions. I 
waited in the Evening, but none presented. themselves. I 
found the Rev. A. O’Hannan had during his stay made 
very erroneous impressions [Page 82] upon the little flock 
respecting the Schism at Philadelphia, and created great 
prejudice against the Bishop and in favor of Mr. Hogan. I 
also found that his reason for quitting his mission (p. 38) 
was his apprehension that upon my discovering that he 
had quit his position in North Carolina and gone to visit 
Hogan in Philadelphia, and been seen in his company at 
Baltimore, I would withdraw his Jurisdiction, and he was 
desirous of obtaining his Exeat and testimonials before I 
should make the discovery. 

April 28. Celebrated Mass and exhorted to the approach- 
ing of the Sacraments. I heard the Confessions of four 
persons who presented themselves and examined some 
Children, heard their Confessions. In the Evening went 
three miles from town to visit one of the Congregation 
who was sick, heard his Confession and gave him the 
Viaticum. 

April 29th. Heard Confessions, celebrated Mass and 
exhorted, had four Communicants—baptized a Child. I 
found that the Congregation had regularly prayed together 
on the Sundays and Holidays, until the sickly season when 
they fell off. I endeavoured to prevail upon them to 
resume this good practice. Superceded the former com- 
mission and issued a new one to John Kelly, Dillon Jor- 
dan, Laurence Fitzharris, Doctor James Moffet and Daniel 
Kenny. Was invited to preach in the State House. In the 
Evening I again saw the Catholics and exhorted them to 
persevere—spoke to severalindividually. At eight o’clock 
I preached | Page 83] in the state house to a very large and 
attentive Congregation for upwards of two hours. 

April 30. I left Fayetteville in the stage for Raleigh, 
where I arrived that night. 
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May ist. Not able to say Mass, as no preparation was 
made. I found the Catholics who had been here, with 
the exception of Judge T'aylor’s family, had left the place, 
and even they had been divided, his daughter Mrs. Sneid 
having gone to live at Salisbury. ‘I'wo young ladies from 
Washington, D. C. were living there, and attended with 
Mrs. Taylor every Sunday. I heard the Confession of 
Miss Taylor, and in the Evening I married her to Mr. 
Sumner. from Hertford County. 

May 2d. In consequence of the business after the wed- 
ding was not able to have preparation of the place for 
Mass. 

May 3d. Celebrated Mass, heard Confessions, &c., gave 
exhortation. 

“May 4th. Sunday. Heard Confessions, celebrated 
Mass, and gave Communion to three persons. Was invited 
to preach at night in the Presbyterian Church, which I 
did. ‘The Congregation was not numerous. 

May sth. I hired a horse and gig.to take me to 
Washington, and left Raleigh. 

[1823], May 6th. I arrived in Tarborough, was recog- 
nized, and invited to preach. I enquired if any Catholics 
were in the town and was told none. I preached at half past 
two for an hour, intending to proceed on my journey, but 
was told I had removed many prejudices, and was requested 
to wait and preach again at night, which I assented to and 
conversed freely with the principal inhabitants, from whom 
I experienced much kindness. 

[Page 84] May 7th. I proceeded through Grenvilla 
to Washington, and found no Catholics. Arrived in 
Washington in the Evening at Mr. Le Roys. Found Mr. 
W. Hanrahan had died, as also Mr. LaRoche. Hanrahan’s 
family unfortunate, and fallen from the Faith. 

May 8th. Ascension day. Celebrated Mass and gave 
an exhortation to prepare for the Sacraments. Sawseveral 
of the Congregation and spoke with them upon the neces- 
sity of erecting a Church. Attended in the Evening to 
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see those who may present themselves for Sacraments. 
Mr. Lewis Le Roy offered a lot of ground for a Church and 
Cemetery, which I went to see. Preached again at night 
in the Court house to a large Congregation. 

May goth. Celebrated Mass and gave an exhortation. 
Went with Mr. Le Roy to examine the ground for a 
Church &c. Examined the Children and heard Confessions 
in the Evening, and preached in the Court house. 

May roth. Celebrated Mass and exhorted. After 

Breakfast catechised the Children. Saw the few trading 
Catholics who opened a small subscription to build a 
Church. In the Evening I heard Confessions and at night 
I preached in the Court house. 
_ May 11th (Sunday). I baptized three children. Cele- 
brated Mass. Gave explanations of the ceremonies of 
Baptism &c to several strangers who attended. Exhorted, 
gave Communion to ten persons, confirmed two persons, 
and preached in the Court house at four o’clock where I 
requested the cooperation of the Citizens with the Cath- 
olics, [Page 85] in erecting their Church. 

May 12th. I celebrated Mass and exhorted, afterwards 
enquired into the state of the book Society. Catechised 
the Children, conversed with some strangers whose minds 
had become favourably disposed. Inthe Evening I heard 
Confessions and preached at night. 

May 13. Was not able to celebrate Mass. Saw some 
persons who were desirous of information on our tenets. 
Visited one of the Congregation who was confined by sick- 
ness. Heard Confessions and preached at night. 

May 14. Celebrated Mass, exhorted, gave Communion 
to four persons, after which I went to give Communion to 
the sick woman and gave some books and instructions to 
one or two persons who were desirous of preparing to join 
the Church. I learned that many prejudices had been 
removed and that a good disposition was manifesting itself. 
I encouraged Benjamin Lavender, a lad of about 15 years 
of age, to become a candidate for Holy Orders ; his Father, — 
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who was not a Roman Catholic, gave his consent and the 
young lad seemed very desirous to prepare for the 
Ministry. Preached at night. 

May 15. Went to see the site for the Church and Mr. 
Leroy marked the lots which he would give. I then saw 
the Builder and sketched the plan upon which he formed 
his estimate. Mr. Leroy, besides giving the ground, 
furnished the heavy lumber upon an indefinite credit. 
We determined to pay for the other materials, which were 
estimated at $200, and to give the surplus of the subscrip- 
tion to-the builder, who said he [Page 86] would receive 
the money as it could be collected, hoping we would make 
every exertion to get it as soon as possible for him. Mr. 
Leroy then gave me the original titles, from which we 
determined Mr. Gaston should draw the title deed of the 
Church. After this 1 appointed John Gallagher Treasurer, 
Wm. Grace Secretary, Lewis Leroy, John Murphy, James 
England, and George Congleton, a committee to erect the 
building, I having driven in the ground a stake where the 
west angle was to be. In the Evening I left Washington. - 

May 16. Iarrived in Newbern and went to Mr. Gas- 
ton’s house, though he was not at home. Saw Captain 
Brugman and Benj. Good, and others of the Congregation. 
Was offered either the Court house or the Episcopal or 
Presbyterian Churches to preach in. Chose the Court 
house and preached that night to a very numerous 
assembly. 

May 17. Celebrated Mass and. exhorted, heard Con- 
fessions. Mr. Gaston arrived from Raleigh. Was informed 
the public wish was I should preach in the Presbyterian 
Church, as the Court house was too small to contain those 
who wished to attend. I consented to do so after that 
Evening. On that Evening I preached in the Court house. 

May 18. Whitsunday. Celebrated Mass at ten o’clock, 

_ exhorted, had three Communicants. Saw several of the : 
_ Congregation and heard Confessions. AtnightI preached 
in the Presbyterian Church to a very eee assembly. — . 
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May 19. Celebrated Mass, exhorted, had two communi- 
cants, heard [ Page 87], confessions and went tosee a Prisoner 
who sent for me. Consulted Mr. Gaston upon the best 
mode of drawing titles for Catholic Churches and after much 
discussion we agreed the best mode was to vest the legal 
interest in Trustees, who were to hold the property to be 
administered under the control of the Bishop. Heard 
Confessions and preached in the Presbyterian Church at 
' four o’clock in the afternoon. I preached again at night 
in the Church. 


May 20. Celebrated Mass, exhorted, gave Communion 
to four persons, Confirmed two persons, heard Confessions, 
and gave private instruction to a few persons and preached 
at night in the Church. 

May 21st. Celebrated Mass and exhorted. Gave Com- 
munion to four persons, found the number of books small, 
and by no means adequate to the contribution of the Soci- 
ety. Assembled the members, consulted about building a 
Church, advised and encouraged the commencement there- 
of. Heard Confessions. Preached at night. 


May 22d. Celebrated Mass, exhorted, had one com- 
municant, confirmed two persons, baptized four children of 
colour, and spoke to others who looked for instruction. 
Left Newbern after dinner. 


May 24th. Arrived in Wilmington—found almost every 
trace of Catholicity obliterated. Staid at John Calhordas. 


May 25th. Sunday. Celebrated Mass, which notwith- 
standing the notice given on the previous Evening was 
attended only by three or four persons. I was asked to 
preach in the Evening in the Presbyterian Church, which 
invitation I complied with and addressed [Page 88] a very 
large Congregation. 


May 26, Seeing little prospect of effecting any good 
by delay and the sickly season now approaching and find- 
ing a Sloop about to sail for Charleston I went on board 
and got that night to sea. 
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‘May 27. Arrived at Charleston. I omit entering here 
several facts of minor importance. 

June 24. Relieved Revd. T. McCarthy from the charge 
of Augusta and appointed Revd. F. O’ Donoghue to take 
charge of that and Locust Grove. 

Some time in the month of August or September I 
ordained Mr. Edward O’ Donnell, whom I had received as — 
a candidate for Holy Orders from the Diocess of Cashel 
in Ireland, giving him the Tonsure and Order of Porter. 
I also ordained the Revd. Patrick O’Sullivan, whom I had 
received from the Diocess of Limerick in Ireland, Deacon, 
he having been ordained Sub-deacon by the Right Revd. 
Doctor O’Shaughnessy, Bishop of Killaloe and Kilfenora. 
I also received as a candidate for Holy Orders Mr. 
John Magennis of the Diocess of Meath in Ireland. 

September 25. Having paid great attention to the 
state of several Churches in America, and studied as 
deeply as I could the character of the Government and of 
the people, and the circumstances of my own flock, as 
well as the Canons and usages of the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church, and having advised with religious men and 
Clergymen, and lawyers, I this day, after consultation and 
prayer in the Church of Saint Finnbar, published the 
Constitution by [Page 89] which the Roman Catholic Church 
under my charge is to be regulated, and I trust with the 
blessing of Heaven much disputation and Infidelity 
restrained. It was subscribed by the Clergy and by many 
well disposed laymen. 

November 24. The first Convention of the Roman 
Catholic Church of South Carolina assembled. I omitted 
to state in its proper place that on the 23d of September 
I received into my diocese the Rev. Edward Swiny, a 
priest of the Diocess of Cork, and at the time I left it, a 
Parish Priest, whose conduct I knew to be excellent 
whilst in Ireland and whose testimonials were excellent 
for the subsequent time. ‘The clergymen and laymen who 
attended the several meetings upon this subject were 
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unanimous in their approval of the Constitution. I now 
employed in the Seminary the Revd. Tim’y. McCarthy. 

Nov. 25th. Icelebrated Mass in Pontificals and ordained 
the Rev. Patrick O’Sullivan Priest, the Revd. Edward 
O’Donnell, to whom I had within the preceding month 
given the Orders of Reader, Exorcist, Acolyth, and Sub- 
deacon, Deacon, and the Revd. Bernard O’ Cavanagh Sub- 
deacon, and continued the Convention. 

November 26. Celebrated in the Cathedral the obsequies 
of Pope Pius VII and notified the election of Pope Leo 
XII, and on this Evening met the Clergy and Lay Dele- 

gates and closed the Convention. During a considerable 
- portion of the last months I made several ineffectual efforts 
to reclaim the Infidels, and besotted Catholics who united 
with them in the disorders and irregularity of [Page 90] 
Hasell Street Church, and had good reason to apprehend 
that they were making efforts to induce and league with 
them the Congregations of Savannah and Augusta, but as 
yet I had not been able to succeed. 

December 5th. I proceeded to Columbia, we had 
petitioned to have the Church of St. Finnbar incorporated, 
also the Church of Georgetown, and the Trustees of the 
Roman Catholic Church of South Carolina, and having 
associated a number of the Clergymen they petitioned [1823] 
for the incorporation of the Philosophical and Classical 
Seminary of Charleston. 


Note. —In its publication of the Diurnal of Bishop England, the 
Society has followed exactly the original manuscript, preserved at 
Georgetown College, with which the pages have been carefully compared 
after having been set up in type. 

All the peculiarities of the Bishop’s spelling and punctuation have 
here been reproduced. Sho 

But the reader is advised that the name of the Archbishop of Baltimore 
—“‘ Mareschall,”” as Bishop England has written it, should be spelled 
Maréchal; and similarly that “‘ Chevereux”’ and “ Conolly,’’ names of 
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WILLIAM GASTON. 
The First Student of Georgetown College. 
BY J. FAIRFAX M’LAUGHLIN, LL.D. 


William Gaston, an American statesman, was born at 
Newbern, N. C., September 19, 1778; he died at Raleigh, 
January 23,1844. He was the second son of Dr. Alex- 
ander Gaston, an Irish gentleman and a man of letters, 
and of Margaret Gaston, zeé Sharpe, his saintly wife; an 
elder son of these parents having died in his third year. 
Dr. Gaston was a native of the town of Ballymore, in the 
county of West Meath, Ireland; was educated at Edin- 
burgh; became a surgeon in his Majesty’s navy ; took part: 
in the capture of Havana; and soon after fell dangerously 
sick and resigned his commission. He set out after his 
recovery for Newbern, where he established himself in 
the practice of medicine. ‘The family was partly of 
Huguenot origin, and of excellent social standing in Ire- 
land. Rev. Hugh Gaston, an elder brother of the Doctor, 
was distinguished as a Presbyterian preacher and writer. 
His work called Gaston’s Concordance passed through 
many editions in Great Britain, and an American edition, 
of which Dr. John Hall was editor, was published at 
Philadelphia in 1841. Margaret. Sharpe, the mother of. 
William Gaston, was born in Cumberland county, Eng- 
land, of devout and highly respectable Catholic parent- 
age. She was gifted with a beautiful person, fine properties 
of mind, and a character of unusual strength. Looking 
in vain for a good Catholic school in England, but deter- 
mined to afford to their daughter facilities for a thorough 
Catholic education, her parents took her to France and 
placed her in the Convent of Calais, where she passed her 
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girlhood in assiduous study and piety. Her mind and 
heart grew apace in her convent home both in knowledge 
and holy living, and when she returned to England 
Margaret Sharpe was well equipped for the practical affairs 
and cold realities of life. 

Girarde and Joseph Sharpe her brothers had emigrated 
to America before the Revolution, and entered upon mer- 
cantile pursuits at Newbern, N. C. hither repaired their 
sister before the War of Independence began, on a transat- 
lantic visit to her brothers. ‘The accomplished Dr. Gaston 
made the acquaintance at that place of the beautiful Eng- 
lish girl, and they were married in the month of May, 
1775, at Newbern. Dr. Gaston was an ardent whig, and 
took up arms on the patriot side in the revolutionary 
struggle. He won much local distinction for martial 
prowess, and was singled out above others for tory ven- 
geance on account of his enterprise. In an irruption of 
British soldiery upon Newbern in 1781, the tories led the 
advance, and overpowered the town before the inhabitants 
could gather for defence. Aware of their special hostility 
to himself, Dr. Gaston, with his wife and two tender chil- 
dren, William, three years old, and Jane, an infant in its 
mother’s arms, sought safety in flight. His farm on 
Bryce’s Creek was some eight miles below, on the other 
side of Trent river. He had reached the wharf and pro- 
cured a boat when the tories overtook him. Mrs. Gaston 
was on the shore with her two children; her husband was 
in the boat about forty yards out in the stream. ‘The 
anxious woman, divining the murderous purpose of the 
miscreants, threw herself on her knees before them, with 
her two children clasped in her arms, and begged for 
the life of her husband. One of the tories raised his 
musket over her prostrate form and shot Dr. Gaston dead. 
The agony of the wife, who shall describe! The shot that 
pierced the bosom of the husband sounded the knell to 
the happiness of the heart-broken spouse. Even the 
repose of the grave was at first denied to the victim by his 
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inhuman slayers, who refused to let her take possession of 
the remains, but the widow’s prayers at last prevailed 
over their brutish natures, and she was permitted to have 
the body and give to it Christian sepulture. How often it 
happens, 


‘‘When sorrows come they come not single spies, 
But in battalions,’’ 


A short time before this tragedy Mrs. Gaston’s brothers 
had both died, and she was cut off with her two children, 
and but a small estate, thus early in her career, to bear 
the burden alone. Her strong character was equal even 
to such trying emergencies. Holy religion became the 
polar star of her life. ‘To this day the traditions of New- 
bern reverently preserve her memory as that of a saint. 
There is something bright and enduring in the Catholic 
spirit of the land of Saint Louis. French apostles like the 
gentle Jogues, the lion-hearted Brebceuf, and the beloved 
Rasle, graved the Cross in the primeval forests of the new 
world, and were the first to preach the Gospel to the 
American Indians. In French Flanders the two Carrolls 
were taught. From the Convent of Calais came Margaret 
Sharpe, the heroine of North Carolina, to give to Ameri- 
can Catholicity its noblest layman. 

An interesting chapter on Mrs. Gaston is contained in 
Mrs. Ellet’s attractive book,—Women of the American 
_ Revolution. ‘The great object of her life,’ says this 
writer, ‘‘ was the instruction of her son, and imbuing his 
mind with the high principles, the noble integrity, and. 
christian faith which shone conspicuous in herself. Her 
income being small she practiced economy to enable her 
to gratify her dearest wish to procure for him a complete 
education.” Zhe National Portrait Gallery, in the article 
on Judge Gaston, employs this language: ‘‘ Her strong 
feelings, her exquisite sensibility, her high integrity, and 
above all her religion, she indelibly stamped upon his 
mind.’? Every account of Mrs. Gaston bears testimony 
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in similar warm terms to her worth. Wheeler, a North 
Carolina historian, says: “Happily for him and happy 
for his State, his mother was a woman of great energy of 
character, of devoted piety and extraordinary prudence. 
She felt like the mother of Moses the words of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, ‘take this child and nurse it for me, and I will 
give thee thy wages.’” Speaking of mother and son, 
Willam M. Coleman, an ex-Attorney General of North 
Carolina, says: ‘‘It was from her that he inherited the 
faith of the Catholic Church.” ‘‘ Impressed from ten- 
derest infancy with the bloody scenes and noble deeds of 
the Revolution,” remarks Dr. Richard H. Clarke in his 
fine essay on Gaston, ‘‘and bequeathed to his country by 
the testimony of his father’s blood, the youthful Gaston 
seemed destined to perform some good mission for his 
country. His pure and docile heart readily caught the 
deep religious impress of the mother’s inward life, and 
the dignified and rigid example of her conduct became 
the model by which his deportment was ever regulated.” 
The earliest lessons of childhood were received by Wil- 
liam under his mother’s watchful eye, and the next were 
imparted under the private instruction of Rev. Francis 
A. Fleming. Georgetown College, D. C., the first Cath- 
olic College in the United States, was founded by Father 
John Carroll in 1789, and in the fall of 1791 the buildings 
were sufficiently advanced to open the College to students. 
To Georgetown Mrs. Gaston sent her son shortly after he 
had completed his thirteenth year, and he was entered the 
first student on the rolls of the College, November the 
roth, 1791. Rev. Robert Plunkett was President. The 
College, or academy, was conducted chiefly under the 
auspices of the Jesuits, or those who had been Jesuits, and 
afterwards came under their exclusive control, for the 
renowned Society of Jesus at that period was unfortunately 
suppressed, and its former members had united them- 
selves into a voluntary association in Maryland, but ob- 
served as far as possible the rule of the Institutes of St. 
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Ignatius. With them were several Sulpitian Fathers 
recently arrived from France, who were placed by Bishop 
Carroll, the founder, in cé-operation with the Jesuits to 
manage Georgetown College. Lay teachers were also 
employed. Young Gaston applied himself to study with 
so much diligence, and evinced such devotion in the prac- 
tice of religion, that he soon became the model student 
of the house. ‘‘ Your son,’’ wrote President Plunkett to 
Mrs. Gaston in 1792, ‘“‘is the best scholar and most exem- 
plary youth we have in G. Town.”? The saintly Father 
Francis Neale cheered the maternal heart by letters of 
a like import. ‘‘I am inclined to esteem the whole 
family,’’ said he, ‘‘judging that through him, sooner or 
later, they will all become great favorites with heaven.” 
The love of the classics which afterwards so distinguished 
Gaston was instilled into him at Georgetown. The fame 
of the Jesuits as classical teachers is world wide. As 
Father Maldonatus arranged it over three centuries ago so 
the plan continues to this day. ‘The aim is to ground 
the pupil thoroughly in the principles of each language 
—(Latin and Greek),” as the gifted and lamented Daniel 
A. Casserly well said in an article on the College, ‘‘to 
imbue him with its spirit and style.” That is what 
Georgetown did for Gaston, although another College 
boasts him as its graduate. He finished his collegiate 
course at Princeton. Yet Dr. Ashbel Green, President of 
that celebrated seat of learning, has declared that ‘‘ the 
junior and senior classes after the revolutionary war read 
nothing of the Greek or Latin classics.’?> When Dr. 
Green became President in 1812, he also informs us that 
he found classical literature still somewhat neglected in 
the College of New Jersey. (Lzfe of Ashbel Green, V.D.M., 
P- 347-) 

So closely did Gaston pore over his books at George- 
town that his health began to decline in 1793, and he was - 
obliged to relinquish his studies and return home. He 
left Georgetown on the 24th of April in that year. Dur- 
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ing his last days at the College he had for fellow-students 
Enoch and Benedict J. Fenwick, names destined for 
future distinction in the annals of the Church. ‘The esti- 
mate formed of Gaston by the contemporaries of his 
youth was so high that some of them likened him to Sam- 
uel, as one ‘‘set apart for the special service of God.” 
His life verified their predictions. ‘‘ His name,’’ remarked 
a North Carolina visitor to the College in 1883, ‘‘is still 
shown carved on a window pane in the hall of the old 
College building, and the venerable Father Curley vouches 
that the name was there when he came more than fifty 
years ago.’”’ Daniel A. Casserly says Gaston cut it there 
in 1701. 

His health was restored in the balmy climate of eastern 
North Carolina, and he continued his studies under a well 
known local teacher, Thomas P. Irvine. In the fall of 1794 
he entered the junior class at Princeton, and was graduated, 
after a brilliant course, at the head of his class in 1796, 
ex aeguo with the distinguished Judge Philip Pendleton 
of Martinsburg, Virginia. Just before commencement 
day he went to Philadelphia to make his confession and 
approach the Holy ‘Table. He returned home to lay 
before his mother not only the first honors of his class, 
but to bring back with him the innocence of a heart which 
the temptations of the world had left unscathed. Prince- 
ton was then strongly attached to the Federal side in 
politics, and it is not unlikely that Gaston there imbibed 
the principles which afterwards controlled his conduct in 
public life. President Ashbel Green was Chaplain of 
Congress during the Administration of John Adams, the 
era of the first great conspiracy against the liberties of the 
United States, known as the Alien and Sedition Laws. 
A caricature of Dr. Green’s fine face appeared in 1798 in an 
amusing cartoon still preserved of the first fist fight, with 
cudgel and tongs accompaniments, that ever occurred on 
the floor of Congress, the celebrated Lyon-Griswold affray. 
Gaston’s advantages for the best education did not cease 
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with his College course. It is of incalculable importance 
to a noble mind to have a great teacher. President 
Dwight of Yale taught John. C. Calhoun, the South 
Carolina prodigy; Francois Xavier Martin, one of the 
profoundest lawyers of the age, ¢alzs praeceptor qualzs dis- 
cipulus, taught William Gaston, the most gifted son of 
North Carolina. Judge Martin’s two histories, one of 
North Carolina and the other of Louisiana, are monu- 
ments of erudition. So well did he fashion his pupil that 
Gaston came to the bar in 1798, when only twenty years 
old. A few years after his admission to practice Luther 
Martin, the famous Maryland lawyer, heard the young 
man argue a case in Newbern, and remarked on his return 
to Baltimore to Dr. Potter of that city, “that Mr. Gaston 
was destined to fill the first place in his profession in our 
country.” ‘This was a bold prediction. The American 
bar in that generation numbered in its ranks, besides 
Luther Martin himself, such giants as William Pinkney, 
Thomas Addis Emmet, and John Marshall. But Gaston 
did rise to the first place at the bar of North Carolina. 
He would still have suffered the common fate of his pro- 
fession, and long since have been forgotten, had his fame 
rested solely on the fact that he was a great lawyer. Great 
lawyers live only in the present. When they die, so un- 
spiritual is the selfish science of mewm and tuum, oblivion 
falls upon them and claims them as its own. What will 
the next age know of Charles O’Conor? Yet of him 
William M. Evarts said at the time of his death that “ he 
was entitled to pre-eminence among his contemporaries in 
this country, and among the most learned of the lawyers 
of any country.’ Already his greatness is rapidly becom- 
ing a dim tradition. 

Many of the admirers of Gaston’s shining talents de- 
plored the fact of his early withdrawal from the field of 
national politics. Frank Moore, in his work called 
American Eloquence, says Gaston was the leader of the 
Federal party while he was in Congress. Edward Ever- 
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ett, in mentioning the great lights of the Thirteenth Con- 
gress, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and others, places Gaston 
‘in the front rank.’ Governor Swain in reminiscences 
of him informs us that he unhorsed Henry Clay in debate, 
and on one occasion had no less a personage than 
Daniel Webster for his amanuensis. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall never tired of sounding his praises, and wrote the 
introduction to his Chapel Hill oration. John Randolph, 
that wonderful critic, whose sharp pen and sharper 
tongue pierced more pretenders than Lord Jeffrey in the 
Edinburgh Review, or Edgar A. Poe in his slashing 
broadsides, admitted in a letter to Francis S. Key that he 
had just read a speech of Gaston’s, and that the Chief 
Justice had raised his expectations so high that he was 
almost sure, as is usually the case when men are extrava- 
gantly praised, that he would be disappointed, but on the 
contrary he had found Gaston worthy of everything Mar- 
shall had said about him. 

While all this was true, while the recipient of all this 
eulogy was elaborate in work and style, and complete in 
treatment of every subject, with a command of language 
unequalled by any statesman among his contemporaries, 
with the single exception of Daniel Webster, while his 
speech on the Previous Question is one of the four or five 
really great parliamentary orations ever made in the 
House of Representatives,—nevertheless William Gaston 
displayed more wisdom by not remaining in Congress than 
his admirers showed in deploring his withdrawal. For 
some unaccountable, mysterious reason he was an in- 
flexible, ultra Federalist at a time when the Federalists 
were more than suspected of disloyalty tothe Union. As 
that party waned, and the very name of Blue Light 
Federalist became a term of reproach so great that its 
most valiant leaders turned back, Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton wavered, Roger B. Taney renounced it, Francis 
Scott Key wrote his great war song, and Daniel Webster 
threatened a man with a libel suit for calling him a sym- 
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pathizer of the Hartford Convention,—Gaston stuck, and 
not only gloried in being a Federalist, but in spite of all 
he had suffered at the hands of the British, his father 
cruelly slain in the Revolution, and his wife frightened to 
death by a band of English marauders during the war of 
1812; he was hurried by violent partisanship on the floor 
of Congress into the questionable, almost unnatural posi- 
tion of becoming the apologist and gwasz defender of 
England while England was waging war against the 
United States. That Mr. Gaston lived to repent of his 
course during the second war with England is highly 
probable. There is evidence pointing plainly to such a 
change of heart. Hon. David L. Swain, LL.D., Governor 
of North Carolina, in an address on Early Times in Ra- 
leigh, delivered August 24, 1867, made the following 
statement : 

“‘ May I be pardoned in connection with this narrative, 
for a brief reference to an incident in my personal history, 
illustrative of the character of one of the purest as well as 
wisest men I have ever known. At our first interview 
after my election as Superior Court Judge in 1831, Mr. 
Gaston, who was then at the bar, and who from our earliest 
acquaintance had treated me with the kindness of a father, 
after cordial congratulations on my elevation to the bench, 
took occasion to advise me most earnestly never to permit 
myself, except under an overpowering sense of public 
duty, to be seduced into a return to political life. Hesaid 
he was growing old, and endeavored as much as possible 
to withdraw attention from the threatening aspect of pub- 
lic affairs, but there were sleepless hours when he could 
not avoid reflection on the utter heartlessness of party 
politicians, and the difficulty of preserving a conscience 
void of offence when mingling in political controversies,— 
that he had always endeavored to place country above 
party, and that yet, on a calm review of his whole course 
of life, too many instances presented themselves, when he 
convicted himself of having been influenced to an extent 
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of which he had no suspicion at the moment, by other 
than purely patriotic considerations. In addition to all 
this, it had been his fate on repeated occasions to be most 
loudly applauded for what in his own conscience he re- 
garded as least praiseworthy, and to be bitterly reviled for 
what he considered to have been the purest and most dis- 
creet acts of his public life.” 

Mr. Gaston in adopting the centralizing creed of Ham- 
ilton, around which able man all the reconstructed tories 
of the Revolution gathered, must have had some qualms 
and revulsion of feeling. Judge Strange, an intimate 
friend of his, says: ‘‘In entering upon the study of law, 
Gaston sacrificed a purpose which he had somewhat 
cherished of adopting the military profession,—cherished 
perhaps from an almost instinctive and _half-defined 
impulse to be the avenger of his father’s blood, and of his 
mother’s blighted hopes.” In one of his Congressional 
speeches he exclaimed, ‘‘I was baptized an American in 
the blood of a murdered father.’’? Another writer tells us 
it was the French Revolution, and the dread of atheism, 
the latter of which he unjustly imputed to Jefferson, ‘‘ that 
overbalanced Gaston’s inherent and acquired hostility to 
England.” But the fact should not be lost sight of, 
although his father was an Irishman, that his mother was 
an English woman. Heredity is a potent weight in the 
formation of character. It is true there was some antagon- 
ism in Gaston’s day between the people of Virginia and 
those of North Carolina. Jefferson had rather intensified 
the feeling by some slighting reference in a letter to John 
Adams to the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, 
that instrument held so justly sacred by the people of the 
old North State. Like every other violent Federalist 
Gaston looked upon Jefferson as a dangerous proletariat, 
half Jacobin and half Voltairean, and anything or anybody 
that smacked of democracy, of which Jefferson was the 
high-priest, met with his determined opposition. ‘The two 
most ardent disciples of Jefferson then in Congress were 
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Henry Clay and John C. Calhoun, and against them both 
Gaston, was ever ready to enter the lists to do battle in 
defence of the tarnished and sinking cause of Federalism. 

In the debate on the Previous Question between Clay 
and Gaston, the latter undoubtedly came off with the 
honors of war. He swamped Clay with his learning and 
astonished the House with his eloquence. Governor 
Swain says this wordy collision caused an estrangement 
between the two statesmen which continued for many years, 
but that it was finally composed amicably at the dinner 
table of Col. Seaton of the ational Intelligencer. John 
Quincy Adams relates in his voluminous Memozrs that he 
suggested when he was President the name of Judge 
Gaston for Attorney General, at a meeting of his cabinet, 
in place of Mr. Barbour of Virginia about to retire, but that 
Henry Clay, his Secretary of State, opposed Gaston, and 
advocated General Peter B. Porter of New York. 

During the debate on the Loan Bill in 1814, in the 
height of the war with England, sharp words passed 
between Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Gaston. Both were courtly, 
high bred gentlemen, but both were sons of Irishmen who 
had fought in the American Revolution, and both some- 
times emitted sparks and showed what a rising fire might 
be kindled if occasion presented. ‘‘I cannot refrain,” 
said Mr. Calhoun, ‘‘ from alluding to an observation made 
by a gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Gaston). Speak- 
ing of the reduction of Canada he observed that his judg- 
ment and feelings were at variance; that when he 
consulted the former he believed our efforts would be 
unsuccessful ; but when the latter his regard to the inter- 
est of his country led him to hope for success. I thank 
the gentleman for his good wishes; and while in rela- 
tion to the reduction of Canada I know it does not contain 
an approbation of the attempted conquest, still it comports 
with the conduct of a good citizen that since the attempt 
is determined on by the constituted authority to wish it 
well. This seems to me to be in the true spirit of an 
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honest opposition. The same gentleman made an “asser- 
tion which I am bound to contradict. He asserted, with- 
out attempting to prove, that this House had degenerated 
' into a mere registering body of Executive edicts. A sense 
of decorum prevents me from speaking of the charge with 
merited severity. I assert that what the gentlemen said is 
untrue in fact.” 

In an instant Mr. Gaston was on his feet, and he denied 
with warmth having used the language imputed to him, 
especially the words that the House was merely a “ regis- 
tering body of Executive edicts.” Then with great 
energy of manner he turned towards Mr. Calhoun, and said: 
‘“‘I demand to know in what sense the gentleman from 
South Carolina used the word untrue?” ‘There was a 
painful stillness throughout the crowded House when Mr. 
Calhoun rose to reply. ‘‘I used the word,’’ said he, 
‘‘simply as implying that the fact is not as Mr. Gaston 
stated. I have too much respect for the gentleman to have 
made use of the expression in any other sense.” Every- 
body rejoiced that the two distinguished leaders went no 
farther in acrimony. But Gaston always opposed Cal- 
houn and his followers. Many years afterwards, during 
the Nullification excitement, the famous William C. Pres- 
ton of the Palmetto State referred to North Carolina as the 
“Rip Van Winkle of the South.” Mr. Gaston, in an 
address at Newbern, retorted with asperity. ‘‘ Better is 
it,” said he, ‘to sleep on forever than to awaken to mad- 
ness and to treason. Better is it that we should personate 
the drowsy hero of Washington Irving, than excite the 
mingled horror and ridicule of mankind by representing 
the combined characters of Captain Bobadil and Cataline.” 

After leaving Congress in 1817 Gaston for the next ten 
years practiced law, was for a time president of the bank 
at Newbern, and eschewed politics. In 1827 he was elected 
to the Legislature or House of Commons, of which in his 
younger days he had been Speaker. In 1834 the Legis- 
lature and the Executive elected him Associate Justice of 
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the Supreme Court of the State. This office he held to 
the close of his life, adorning it with rare civic virtue, and 
by judicial labor becoming a solid pillar of the Common- 
wealth. In 1841 President Harrison invited him to a seat 
in his cabinet, and tendered to him the office of Attorney 
General of the United States. In declining the appoint- 
ment Judge Gaston said that his services were due to his 
native State, which had heaped so many honors upon him. 
The year before, the whigs, then in a majority in the 
Legislature, urged him to accept the nomination for 
United States Senator. ‘This nomination, which would be 
equivalent to an election, he also declined for the same 
reason that led him to refuse a seat in the Harrison cabinet. 
The glittering prizes of ambition he put aside with the 
equanimity of Sir Thomas More, who wrote to Erasmus 
and expressed the wish to be at home again, working out 
his salvation in retirement, free from “the busy trifles of 
princes.”’ 

From these glimpses at the man one is able to forma 
correct estimate of Judge Gaston’s real character. It is 
not as a lawyer or jurist, not as a statesman or orator, 
learned, and great, and powerful as he unquestionably was 
in each of those spheres, that his name will be handed 
down to the admiration of succeeding ages. ‘Those rare 
faculties and gifts contributed much to his renown; but 
other men have equalled him, and perhaps a few, small 
though the number be, have excelled him, considered 
severely and solely as civilians and publiccharacters. But 
for purity of soul, holiness of life, unity of the whole 
character of the man, and practical, self-denying, heroic 
Christianity, the superior of William Gaston has not yet 
appeared among the public men of the United States. 
His religion, and not his politics, immortalizes him. 
Bishop England of Charleston, and Judge Gaston of New- 
bern, like two lights set upon a hill, are the twin glories of 
Catholicity in the Carolinas. Others we admire ; these men 
we revere. Holy Mother Church was all in all to Gaston, 
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and She will guard his laurels well. The true incentive 
after all to the young men of America is as it should be, 
not only to marvel over the few whom the world univer- 
sally recognizes as great, but to love and to imitate the 
still fewer whom it deems worthy to be called good. 

When that ancient seat of learning, where he received 
early lessons of wisdom and piety, erected a few years ago 
a noble building on the Heights above the Potomac, the 
hall set apart for the displays and adornments of Academe 
was meetly named Gaston Hall. First and greatest name 
among Georgetown’s alumni, the son thus honored reflects 
back equal honor upon his cherishing mother. To him 
she owes the introduction and passage of the bill by 
which Congress in 1815 raised Georgetown to the rank of 
a University. 

Lest I may extend this desultory sketch too far, let me 
confine further observations to Judge Gaston’s career as a 
Catholic. His moral fibre was like that of the Saints. 
No casuistry leading up to a desired object by specious 
wire-drawn arguments ever misled him. Asan illustration, 
take the subject of negro slavery, which before the ‘war 
between the States was interwoven so deeply into the 
social fabric of the South that it had become the burning 
issue dwarfing all other issues into comparative insignifi- 
cance. When St. George Tucker of William and Mary 
College wrote his celebrated lecture on gradual emanci- 
pation in 1796, the question then was a far different one. - 
Calm discussion was still in order. In 1832 when William 
Gaston deplored and reprobated slavery in his famous 
Chapel Hill address, probably there was no other Southern 
man, certainly none in North Carolina, with the moral 
intrepidity to doit. He who handles fire in a powder maga- 
zine has need for courage. ‘The abolitionists and fire-eaters 
had banished reason and set everybody by the ears, subse- 
quently by the.throat in mutual slaughter. Yet Gaston, 
well knowing that feelings were lashed to fury, took the 
unpopular side, and said before a great concourse at the 
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University of North Carolina: ‘‘On you will devolve the 
duty which has been too long neglected, but which cannot 
with impunity be neglected much longer, of providing for 
the mitigation and (is it too much to hope for in North Caro- 
lina?) for the ultimate extirpation of the worst evil that 
affects the Southern part of our Confederacy. Full well 
do you know to what I refer, for on this subject there is, 
with all of us, a morbid sensitiveness which gives warning 
of even an approach to it. Disguise the truth as we may, 
and throw the blame where we will, it is Slavery which, 
more than any other cause, keeps us back in the career of 
improvement. It stifles industry and represses enterprise, 
—it is fatal to economy and providence,—it discourages 
skill,—impairs our strength as a community, and poisons 
morals at the fountain head.”’ 

Some years ago while looking over old Georgetown 
archives I came across the following item in Judge Gas- 
ton’s handwriting. It was the manumission of a slave: 
‘“*T place my boy Augustus under the charge of the Rev. 
Joseph Carbury, to receive moral and religious instruction, 
to be taught an useful trade, and, when qualified to make 
a fit use of his freedom, to be emancipated.—Georgetown, 
District of Columbia, 1st Sept’r, 1824. 

[Sugned. | WILL: Gaston.” 


Was he not adhering to Catholic morality and history, 
following in the footsteps of Gregory the Great and the 
Church through the centuries, in ameliorating the condi- 
tion of slaves and favoring emancipation? - 

When Gaston was chosen Supreme Court Justice, the 
Constitution of North Carolina, like that of New Hamp- 
shire, was disfigured by a religious test, one of those 
barnacles of bigotry against Catholics that had come down 
from the times of persecution to remind us by contrast 
with Jefferson’s Statutes of Virginia for religious freedom, 
and with the still earlier Toleration Act of Cecilius Calvert, 
Second Lord Baltimore, in Maryland, how much wiser 
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and more liberal were the lawgivers of the Old Dominion 
and the Land of the Sanctuary. One of America’s great- 
est writers, Nathaniel Hawthorne, thus refers to the 
bigotry blot then in’the New Hampshire Constitution : 
‘‘Among other antiquated relics of the past and mouldy 
types of prejudice that ought to be forgotten, there is a 
provision that certain State offices shall be held only by 
Protestants.’? He urged its repeal, even if higher motives 
had no influence, because ‘‘ so many of the Catholics have 
always been found in the advance guard of freedom, 
marching onward with the progressive party.” ‘The test 
in favor of Protestantism in the North Carolina Constitu- 
tion was too vague and indefinite to accomplish its pur- 
pose: it was a dead letter, being a simple negation. 
Judge Gaston was not disqualified from holding office on 
account of it, in the opinion of the Governor, the Legis- 
lature, and every competent lawyer in the State. It was 
the famous 32d article of the Constitution, which was 
couched in these terms: “That no person who shall deny 
the being of God, or the truth of the Protestant Religion, 
or the divine authority either of the Old. or New Testa- 
ment, or who shall hold Religious principles incompatible 
with the freedom and safety of the State, shall be capable 
of holding any office or place of trust or profit in the Civil 
department within this State.” 

Whatever is true in the Protestant religion was a truth 
of the Catholic religion before the Protestant religion was 
ushered into the world. Again, what is the Protestant 
religion, which one of its countless sects answers the 
question? Plainly the bigoted author of the foregoing 
provision had overshot the mark. But the fires of ancient 
animosity were being rekindled. Rev. Lyman Beecher 
was preaching furious philippics against Popery at Boston, 
and Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge was arousing the Pres- 
byterians to a new crusade against Papists at Baltimore. 
The immediate fruit of Beecher’s incendiary appeals, fol- 
lowing in a few hours after one of his harangues, was a 
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riot which culminated in the sacking and burning of the 
Charlestown Convent, almost within the shadow of Bunker 
Hill, when the nuns and children under their charge had 
to fly at the dead of night from their burning buildings 
in order to save their lives. This vile outburst of vandal- 
ism occurred on the 11th day of August, 1834. Judge 
Gaston one year later, September 29th, 1835, mounting 
the rostrum at Princeton College, the centre of American 
Presbyterianism, did not hesitate to denounce religious 
mobs, and particularly that Boston mob, in these strong 
words : 

“Those evils are to be cured—by whose interference ? 
By that of the people? But who are here intended by 
the people? ‘The most passionate, fierce, vindictive, rash 
and uninformed portion of the people, acting upon the 
impulse of sudden excitement, banded under furious 
leaders, sometimes unknown, often irresponsible, and 
generally actuated by a spirit of personal malice, swollen 
into formidable strength by the accession of all who love 
mischief and riot in crime, and hurried into deeds of 
atrocity, which not one in ten contemplated or intended 
when he first engaged in the scheme of violence. We 
have seen it in innocent females driven forth from their 
dwellings by ferocious incendiaries. Choose ye then whom 
you will serve, yourselves or a mob; a government of law 
or a government of force.” 

No sooner had Judge Gaston taken his seat on the 
bench than Dr. Breckinridge in the month of July, 1835, 
published in a periodical of which he was editor, called 
the Baltzmore Literary and Religious Magazine, a fiery 
denunciation of Gaston as a perjurer and a degraded man. 
The Doctor was a shining light in his Church. He had 
been educated in part at Princeton, and was a prominent 


_co-religionist of the conductors of that institution. But 


Judge Gaston was also a Princeton man, and a beloved 
and honored son ; and Princeton now administered a severe 
rebuke to Dr. Breckinridge by inviting Judge Gaston to 
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deliver the address from which I have just quoted, before 
the American Whig and Cliosophic Societies of that 
College, in less than three months after this wanton and 
outrageous assault upon his character. It was a masterly 
oration, and in it the speaker did not fail to rebuke the 
religious fanatics of the day in dignified but scathing 
terms. The attack by Dr. Breckinridge, thus nobly 
rebuked by his own Church, was more particularly an- 
swered by Bishop England in one of those sledge-hammer 
articles that used to make the columns of the United 
States Catholic Miscellany so famous in those days. Out 
of all this controversy came a rare tribute to Judge Gaston, 
perhaps unique in our history. ‘Probably no higher 
honor,’’ says Attorney General Coleman, ‘was ever con- 
ferred upon any American citizen than that a State Con- 
vention should be called to change the organic law on his 
individual account.” ‘To silence such men as Breckin- 
tidge, and to relieve North Carolina from the deserved 
reproach of intolerance, a State Convention effaced the 
anti-Catholic provision from the Constitution, and con- 
formed the fundamental law more nearly to the enlight- 
ened spirit of religious toleration. In that body in which 
sat the most distinguished men of the State, with Nathaniel 
Macon as President, Judge Gaston appeared as a delegate, 
and made a speech on the obnoxious article which ranks 
high among his public addresses as one of the most 
favorable examples of his eloquence and power. It proved 
that he was the best equipped Catholic laymen theologi- 
cally in the country. The only other layman who has 
since approached him in that direction was Dr. Brownson, 
and Gaston was without Brownson’s crochets. “It is not 
easy for a man,” said the former in that speech, ‘‘ to speak 
of himself or of his principles without disgusting ego- 
tism. It will be enough for me to say, ‘that trained from 
infancy to worship God according to the usages, and care- 
fully instructed in the creed of the most ancient and 
numerous society of Christians in the world, after arrival 
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at mature age, I deliberately embraced from conviction 
the faith which had been early instilled into my mind by 
maternal piety. Without, as I trust, offensive ostenta- 
tion, I have felt myself bound outwardly to profess what 
I inwardly believe, and am therefore an avowed though 
unworthy member of the Roman Catholic Church.’’? Thus 
spake the martyrs of old when Chrzstzanos ad leones rang 
through the Coliseum. 

Let me glance for a moment at Dr. Breckinridge’s 
crazy manifesto. ‘‘If I had acted,’’ said he, “as Judge 
Gaston has, my sect would have deposed me from my 
ministry,—my congregation would have shut my church 
door against me, my friends would have wept over me as 
one undone—and the whole world would have had but 
one opinion about it,—and that opinion would have been 
that I was a degraded man. ‘Then why not mete the 
same measure to Judge Gaston? I will tell you why. It 
is because Judge Gaston is a Papist ; and his creed admits 
and approves his conduct.” ‘The excited preacher goes 
on to charge the Judge with perjury, or rather that he 
would not agree to take the office until after he had 
obtained a dispensation to commit perjury from the 
Archbishop of Baltimore. In answering these wild 
charges Bishop England told the anecdote afterwards so 
extensively copied by the press of the country. Remark- 
ing that certain people at Lexington (Va.) regarded the 
“Church of Rome as a sink of iniquity, and the enemy 
of God and man,’’ the Bishop added: ‘‘ By the by, we 
would remark, that in this same part of Virginia, where 
this complimentary notion of the Church of Rome is 
entertained, ten years have not elapsed since we have 
been assured by a respectable priest, that only a few 
months previously he had been obliged to submit to the ~ 
- examination of his head, to satisfy the well-informed and 
enlightened brethren in the faith of Mr. Robert J. 
Breckinridge, that he had no horns, after which they took 
his word for his having no tail.”” This stroke of raillery 
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was very effective in such acontroversy. Having raised 
the laugh at Dr. Breckinridge’s expense, Bishop England 
proceeds: ‘‘ We have the honor of knowing Judge Gaston, 
and we feel pained that so pure and gifted a son of 
America should be thus assailed, even were it by a maniac. 
We know something of Mr. Ro. J. Breckinridge, and of 
the fantastic tricks which he played in Baltimore, and 
we do know the whole history of what he is pleased to 
call perjury and dispensation. We have heretofore, 
through respect for Judge Gaston, abstained from inter- 
fering in this matter, and probably we shall act against 
his wishes and feelings and judgment in noticing it even 
now. * * * ‘This gentleman never took any oath in 
this case save to do the duties of the office to which he 
was appointed by the State. Hewas not required to 
swear that he believed in the truth or falsehood of any 
religion.» ‘The Bishop next points out that North Caro- 
lina was in the diocese of Charleston, and not of Balti- 
more, and that the question had been examined in an 
ecclesiastical point of view, ‘‘not before the Archbishop 
of Baltimore, but before Dr. England, the Bishop of 
Charleston, not in the case of Judge Gaston, but in three 
other distinct cases ; and a decision was had several years 
before Judge Gaston took that oath which Ro: J. 
Breckinridge has called perjury.’? The Bishop madea 
thorough and laborious investigation of the three cases, 
those of three Catholics who had been elected mayors of 
three North Carolina towns. “It was distinctly ascer- 
tained,” said he, “that the best lawyers in North Caro- 
lina were of opinion that whatever, the object of the 
framers of the article may have been, it clearly was not 
drawn in such a manner as to exclude Catholics from 
office, and that for any Catholic to refuse office upon that 
ground would be to force upon the article a construction 
that it did not legally bear, and thus to enact a persecution 
against the body to which he belonged exactly such as 
would gratify the kind and courteous Ro: J. Breckin- 
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ridge.’? After pointing out that the whole Protestant 
legal talent of the State gave to the article a construction 
which the legislative and executive bodies acted upon in 
the appointment of Judge Gaston to the bench, the- 
Bishop adds, in view of all these facts: ‘The Rev. Ro: 
J. Breckinridge dares to arraign for perjury one of the 
most deservedly respected men for purity of principle, for 
high honor, for moral worth, for legal and political con- 
duct, and for talent, taste and information, that his State 
possesses.’ 

Judge Gaston had treated the insensate ravings of Dr. 
Breckinridge with silent contempt, but some time after, in 
a letter to Mr. C. C. Baldwin of the Lexington (Va.) Ga- 
zette, the Judge disposed of the matter in the following 
style: ‘‘It is not easy to determine when it is proper to 
come forth with a denial of a calumnious charge, and 
when it is most becoming to treat it with silent contempt. 
‘The accusation in question seemed to me so preposterous, 
so ridiculous, that it was scarcely possible for me to notice 
it gravely without subjecting myself to ridicule or the 
manifestation of a morbid sensibility. But your inquiries, 
sir, are evidently prompted by a sincere desire to know the 
truth, and made in a manner that demands my respectful 
consideration.’’ After stating that he had previously 
given the supposed disqualifying clause of the Constitution 
a thorough examination, and was satisfied that his relig- 
ious principles did not incapacitate him from taking the 
office, the Judge concludes as follows: “I never had any 
intercourse, verbal or written, direct or indirect, with the 
Bishop of Baltimore on the subject, and I did not directly 
or indirectly confer with any individual belonging or pro- 
fessing to belong to the Catholic Church (out of my own 
household) until after I had announced my unconditional 
assent to be put in nomination for the office. It is not a 
pleasant matter for any man of character or feeling to 
have a discussion entertained on the question whether he 
has or has not acted as a scoundrel ora fool ; and I regard 
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the wantonness with which men’s characters are dragged 
before the public, the facility with which slanders are 
credited, and the rashness with which unfounded imputa- 
tions are attributed by political or sectarian rancor, as 
ainong the worst vices of the age.” ‘The people of North 
Carolina of all shades of opinion denounced with indigna- 
tion Dr. Breckinridge’s wanton attack upon the illustrious 
man whom they loved and delighted to honor. 

In 1842, under the auspices of Rev. Dr. Ryder, the 
pride of the Maryland Province, and Father George Fen- 
wick, a descendent of the Pilgrim Father, Cuthbert Fen- 
wick, Georgetown College inaugurated the first celebration 
of the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers on the shores of the 
St. Mary’s in 1634. ‘The Philodemic Society of George- 
town elected Judge Gaston orator for Forefather’s Day, 
and Dr. Ryder, in a letter of urgent and affectionate ap- 
peal for a favorable response, notified the Eldest Pupil of 
the College that he had been chosen to do for the Catho- 
lics of the St. Mary’s what Daniel Webster had done so 
well for the Puritans of Plymouth Rock. Companion 
pieces of eloquence by two such masters. How the 
‘imagination swells with the prospect ! How on the rising 
flood they might have been carried forward to the re- 
motest times blending with thoughts of the Mayflower 
memories of the Ark and Dove! But it was not to be. 
Judge Gaston modestly declined the invitation in a letter 
of such simple but stately beauty that I have transcribed 
acopy from the original and insert it here. I am not 
aware that it has ever been published. ‘The reader will 
find it one of the most beautiful gems in the English 
language. 


‘““NEWBERN, November 24th, 1841. 
‘“ REVEREND & DEAR SiR, 
“I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 16th inst., communicating the Resolution of 
the Philodemic Society of Georgetown College, by which 
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I am invited to deliver the oration at the contemplated 
celebration of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
Maryland,—and adding your earnest request that I would 
not decline the task thus assigned to me. It is with much 
and unaffected pain that I find myself obliged to return 
an answer not in conformity to your wishes and to the 
wishes of the Society. 

**T feel and acknowledge the claim which the College 
of Georgetown has upon me, its eldest pupil, to join in 
catrying into execution the celebration which to the 
honour of that institution it has been the first to propose. 
Asa Catholic, I am proud of the heroism of that noble 
band, who, adhering with inflexible fidelity to the sacred 
Faith once delivered to the Saints, and carefully trans- 
mitted unchanged through ages by the commissioned 
witnesses of truth, did not hesitate to prefer exile, privation, 
danger and death to a hypocritical profession of conformity 
to the Church by law established; and as an American 
citizen I can never cease to be grateful for the glorious 
precedent which they were the first to establish, and by 
which it was shown that an undoubting conviction of the 
truth of one’s own Religion is perfectly compatible with 
tenderness for the rights of conscience in others. If the 
request were merely to co-operate with the Society in the 
proposed celebration,—to manifest by my attendance on 
the occasion my concurrence with them in their senti- 
ments of veneration and affection for the illustrious 
founders of the Colony of Maryland,—I should not hesitate 
a moment to avail myself of the kind invitation. 

‘“‘But the very prominent part which I am asked to take 
in the celebration, I am obliged to admit to myself,—and 
with all respect for you, my dear sir, and for the Society, 
I beg permission to say,—is not only unmerited by me, 
but would be unjust to others. Zhatart, the delivery of 
the Oration, belongs so obviously to a citizen of Maryland 
that its performance by any other could scarcely be justi- 
- fied but on the ground of superior ability. This supposi- 
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tion without any affectation of modesty I must be allowed 
to disclaim. 

‘““T will not affect to conceal that, besides the reason 
which I have assigned for declining the duty of acting as 
Orator on the occasion, and on which I rely as constituting 
(I trust) a sufficient justification for my conduct, there are 
other difficulties in the way which increase my repugnance 
to the undertaking. Though my years bear but lightly 
on me in other respects, they have evidently not a little 
impaired that strength and distinctness of voice which are 
so necessary to a Public Speaker. And, moreover, as the 
close of life approaches—calmly and gently as I thank God 
it does come on—I feel a constantly increasing desire, and 
believe that there is an increasing fitness, that I may be 
allowed to spend the remainder of my days in the dis- 
charge of accustomed duties among accustomed associates, 
remote from public glare, and exempt from the ambition 
of display. Solve senescentem. 

‘‘T fear, my dear sir, that you will not immediately 
acquiesce in the propriety of this decision. But ultimately, 
I trust that you will not only forgive me for withholding 
a compliance with your request so affectionately and zeal- 
ously urged, but endeavor to reconcile the Society in 
whose name you have acted to what they might in tHe 
first moments of disappointment be tempted to regard as 
an unkind return for the high honour which they sought 
to confer upon me. 

‘With the greatest respect and esteem, I am, Reverend 
and Dear Sir, 

“Your friend & obed’t Serv’t. 
‘* WILL: GASTON. 

‘“REVD. Mr. RYDER, 

‘‘ President of College of 
“‘Georgetown.”’ _ 


The piety and humility of this most interesting man 
increased with his years, and in this letter we get an 
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insight to his repugnance to a Senator’s toga, or the port- 
folio of a Cabinet officer, where he expresses the desire to 
pass the remainder of his days ‘‘ remote from public glare, 
and exempt from the ambition of display.’’ The exquisite 
Moriturt Salutamus of Mr. Longfellow, and the touching 
Solve senescentem of Judge Gaston, have in the original 
an idiomatic beauty not to be caught when read through 
the ground glass of a translation. 

But he was not a morose or ascetic man who wrapped 
himself up in solitude, but a joyous, riant, social being 
who could relax into mirth with the young, sing or write 
a song equally well,—his muse has left us that fine ballad 
The Old North State Forever,—and tell a story with point, 
and quip, and mimicry, long remembered by his neighbors, 
friends and associates. He was fond of the private 
theatricals which once made Raleigh so gay a place in the 
days when William Winston Seaton and Joseph Gales, be- 
fore they went to Washington to edit the famous Vatzonal 
Intelligencer, donned the buskins, and had such men for 
audience as might have flattered the pride of a Siddons or 
Garrick. ‘‘’There,’’ says a clever writer, ‘‘sat the learned, 
genial Judge Gaston, who was equally happy in senti- 
mental song and convivial chorus, or in racy anecdote, 
following, perchance, on a profound and elaborate ‘sum- 
ming up’ from the Bench. Unbending from his usual 
staid reserve was Nathaniel Macon, ‘whose name has 
stood as’ a sort of proverb for honesty.’ By his side, 
polished, insinuating, bewitching the hearts of gentle and 
simple, was that wily genius Aaron Burr; while greater 
stillin his charming guilelessness, the wise and benevo- 
lent Chief Justice Marshall undisguisedly wept over the 
woes of Jane Shore.”’ 

Among my fellow-students at Georgetown College in 
the fifties were William and Hugh Gaston, sons of Alex- 
ander, the only son of Judge Gaston. About 1854 William 
went to West Point, and some years later was killed on the 
Western frontier in a battle with the Indians. Hugh was 
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in the Confederate Army, and he too fell in battle: A 
lady well acquainted with the family relates this sad inci- 
dent in a letter to the present writer: ‘‘ He died of wounds 
received at Antietam. When President Lincoln visited 
the field, after the battle, he was very much struck with 
Hugh, and when he discovered he was Judge Gaston’s 
grandson, he was greatly moved, and wished to do some- 
thing for him; but he was told he could not be moved 
and would surely die.” Both William and Hugh Gaston 
were noble young men. ‘Their father is mentioned in 
Father McElroy’s Diary of Student-life in early days at 
Georgetown College: ‘‘March 19, 1818. Alexander Gas- 
ton, Newbern, N. C., made his first Communion.” An- 
other and earlier item in the same invaluable Diary reads 
as follows: ‘‘July 11, 1813. Rt. Revd. Leod. Neale, 
Honble. W. Gaston, Mess. Arch. & John Lee dined at the 
College this day, having been previously invited by R. F. 
Superior.” 

Judge Gaston was thrice married. His first wife was 
Susan Hay, who died without issue. The second was. 
Hannah McClure. A son and two daughters were born of 
this marriage. ‘The third wife was Eliza Ann Worthing- 
ton. Of this union two daughters were born. Each of his 
wives died early, and the care of his children devolved on 
himself, He brought them up in the devout practice of 
the precepts of the Church. ‘I would spare my children,” 
he once wrote, ‘‘the mortification of seeing that insulted 
(my venerable religion) which they have been taught to 
revere, and save them from the greatest of all moral evils, 
the unsettling of thetr faith.” Bishop England and Bishop 
Bruté were intimate friends and frequent correspondents 
of Judge Gaston. The affairs of his Church were always 
nearest to his heart. In the absence of the priest from 
Newbern he would kneel at the altar and read the Mass 
prayers for the Catholics of the place. The evening of his 
life glided on serenely, and his death though sudden was 
not umprovided. On the 23d of January, 1844, he was 
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stricken with a fainting spell while discharging his duties 
on the bench. He was removed to his chamber and was 
much relieved during the course of the day with restora- 
tives administered by the physician. In the evening, 
after the candles were lighted, he seemed to regain his gay 
spirit, and took a lively part in the conversation of his 
friends. ‘‘ Amusing incidents of the Court-room were 
related,’ says a North Carolina writer, ‘“‘ personal anec- 
dotes were told, and the merry laugh went round.” Then 
the Judge, who had been graphically describing a con- 
vivial party he had once attended in Washington, hap- 
pened to mention one of the guests who avowed himself a 
free-thinker or infidel. In a moment Judge Gaston’s man- 
ner became grave, and he spoke with subdued earnestness 
and reverence. “From that day,” said he, ‘‘I viewed 
that man with distrust. I do not say that a free-thinker 
may not from education and high motives be an honorable 
man; but I dare not trust him. A belief in an overruling 
Divinity who shapes our ends, whose eye is upon us, and 
who will reward us according to our deeds, is necessary. 
We must believe and feel that there is a God, Allwise and 
Almighty!” He attempted to raise himself up in his 
bed to give emphasis to the words,—but fell back dead, 
stricken with apoplexy. 

William Gaston went into life everlasting in the act of 
saying the Apostle’s Creed—“‘I believe in God the Father 
Almighty.” As he uttered the word ‘‘ Almighty,” the 
Almighty called him away. ‘The last words of John 
Quincy Adams, similarly struck down while discharging 
public duties, are justly celebrated, but they bear reference 
to the world he was leaving,—‘‘ This is the last of earth !”’ 
Those of Judge Gaston soared worshipful to God, before 
_ Whose judgment seat he was about to stand, 
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GERMAN ROMAN CATHOLIC CENTRAL SOCIETY 
OF. THE UNITED? STATES er 
NORTH AMERICA, 


Deutscher Roemisch-Katholischer Central Verein 
der Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika. 


By ALFRED STECKEL. 


The organization whose name is given above will 
hold its Fortieth Annual Convention at Albany, N. Vey 
on September r5th-19th next. The German Roman 
Catholic Central Society being, to my knowledge, the 
oldest Catholic benevolent association now in existence 
spread over all parts of the United States, a short sketch 
of its foundation, growth and work, may not be undesery- 
ing of a place in the records of the American Historical 
Society, whose aim it is to gather data for Catholic 
history. 

Fifty years ago there were but very few German 
Catholic benevolent societies in existence in the United 
States. The first society of this character which we 
know of was the St. Georgius Society founded in the St. 
Nicolaus congregation of the city of New York in the 
year 1842. In the year 1845 this society was merged into 
the St. Joseph’s benevolent society established by the 
Rev. Gabriel Rumpler, C.SS.R., in the congregation of 
the Holy Redeemer in New York city. In the same year 
the St. Bernhard’s Society of Covington, Ky., was organ- 
ized, and also the Bonifatius Society of Quincy, Ill. 
The late Archbishop Heiss of Milwaukee, then the pastor 
of St..Mary’s church in the latter city, about two years 
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later wrote to the Rev. Fr. Rumpler inquiring about the 
character of a certain German secret society by the name 
of Sons of Hermann, which had sprung into life not long 
before, and which was gaining many members among the 
Germans. ‘To this inquiry came the following reply from 
Rev. Fr. Rumpler:—‘‘ To prevent the Catholic men and _ 
young men, for the sake of earthly gain, from joining 
societies forbidden by the Church, I have organized in my 
congregation a Catholic benevolent society, and I advise 
you to do the same.” Following this advice, Rev. Father 
Heiss founded the St. Pius Society, which will celebrate 
its golden jubilee two years hence, and in the same year 
also was established the German Roman Catholic Benev- _ 
olent Society of St. Louis, on November 13th, 1847. 
Then followed the organization of the St. Johannes 
Society of Allegheny, Pa., (January 1st, 1848); of the St. 
Philomena Society of Pittsburg, Pa., (January rst, 1849) ; 
of the St. Ludgerus Society of Baltimore, Md., (January 
tst, 1849); of the St. Alphonsus Society of Buffalo, 
N. Y., (May 9th, 1849); and of the St. Michael’s Society 
of Birminghan, Pa., (June 9th, 1849). Emigration now 
largely increasing, the number of societies kept on multi- 
plying steadily and more rapidly. As most of the new- 
comers had no relations here, such societies were a 
necessity for many of those who came into the United 
States as strangers to start a new life and found a new 
home. Without such benevolent societies among the 
German Catholics who emigrated to this country and who 
felt the need of a helpful hand in case of sickness and 
distress, many thousands who have remained true to their 
religion would have fallen into the hands of the enemy, 
by being allured into anti-Catholic societies, thereby 
losing their faith, To the pastors also these German 
Catholic benevolent societies, gathering together the 
Catholic men, were a great help in building up and main- 
taining congregations and establishing Catholic schools. 
As these societies kept on multiplying and rapidly 
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spread over the whole country, the further need was felt 
of bringing together the different local societies into a 
general organization, thereby enabling the members of 
any local society when moving to some other place to join 
the society established there, and receive all its benefits 
without any further formality or payments. 

Other causes also made it a necessity for Catholics to 
come into closer communication and to stand firmly 
together. The idea of organizing the German Roman 
Catholic Central Society sprung up at a time when the 
so-called Know Nothing movement kept the country in 
great agitation. The Know Nothings, as is well known, 
showed their hatred of foreign-born citizens, and espe- 
_ cially of Catholics, not only in words, but even by 
overt, lawless acts. This fanatical Know Nothing 
movement, which aimed at curtailing the constitutional 
tights of foreign-born citizens and hindering Catholics 
from worshiping God according to the dictates of their 
own conscience, helped to accelerate the work of binding 
together the different German Catholic benevolent socie- 
ties into one grand association, for mutual protection and 
in matters religious as well as material. 


THE First Steps TOWARDS ORGANIZING THE CENTRAL 
SOCIETY. 


On Easter Monday, April, 1854, a farewell banquet was 
given in Rochester, N. Y., in honor of Rey. P. Leim- 
gruber, C.SS.R., who had been called away by his superior 
to a new field of labor. ‘This occasion brought together 
the presidents of the eight Catholic societies then existing 
in Rochester, and also representatives of the five German 
Catholic societies of Buffalo. The Rev. F. X. Kraut- 
bauer, who died as bishop of Green Bay, Wisconsin, was 
then president of the St. Peter's Society of Rochester, 
and welcomed those present at the banquet. Several 
Speeches were made, and the matter was broached of 
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establishing a closer connection between the different 
German Catholic societies. 

On their return home the representatives of the Buffalo 
societies still further discussed the matter and a member 
of St. Alphonsus’ society made the remark :—‘‘ Would it 
not be possible to bring all the German Catholic societies 
into one great union? We might begin the work in our 
own diocese.” ‘This idea was enthusiastically seconded ; and 
shortly afterwards made known to the late Right Rev. 
Bishop John Timon of Buffalo. Bishop Timon approved 
of the plan verbally, adding the following remark: ‘‘ Now, 
as this is only a matter of laymen, therefore let it not 
appear that any clergyman has a hand in it.”” The reason 
why the bishop did not give the committee his consent in 
writing was this: Bishop Timon feared our fanatical oppo- 
nents--theKnow Nothings--would scent in the harmless 
union of the Catholic benevolent societies a political 
organization and make this a pretext for persecuting the 
Catholic priests. 

On the feast of St. Michael, September 29th, 1854, the 


presidents of all the German Catholic-benevolent societies 


then existing in Buffalo, with the exception of St. Lud- 
wig’s Society, met in St. Alphonsus’ Hall. After an 


exchange of opinions it was resolved to send the following 
circular to all the German Catholic societies in the 


country: 
‘““ BUFFALO, September 24th, 1854. 
“DEAR SIR:—Experience has convinced the undersigned 
that in this our newly adopted country many evils con- 


cerning us as Catholics now exist which, we think, ought 


to be obliterated. "IT'o remove these as far as it is in our 
human power, we deem it necessary that there be estab- 
lished a closer bond of union and a more intimate affilia- 
tion, in accordance with the laws of our holy Catholic 


‘Church, between the Catholics and especially between the 


Catholic benevolent societies, in furtherance of Catholic 


interests, spiritual as well as material, vzz., zealously to 


ory 
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practice’in common the Christian virtues and works of 
charity. 

‘‘In the name of the St. Alphonsus Society we take the 
liberty to bring the matter to your knowledge, requesting 
you at the same time to submit for consideration to your 
society what we have herein indicated only briefly and in a 
general way. And we furthermore request you to give us 
your opinion and to make known to us any proposition 
you may have in mind regarding this matter. Also com- 
municate to us if you are in favor of joining such a closer 
union or not. 

‘‘ Should an organization such as we have in view be 
effected, then every single member, in removing from one 
place to another, could at once become a member of the 
society in his new place of residence, if a benevolent 
society exists in his new home or its neighborhood. 
Moreover, such an organization for mutual aid in all cases 
of need and danger, as well as for the mutual encourage- 
ment in furthering our interests, which are the interests 
of humanity at large, would bring about countless advan- 
tages for us Catholics as well as for non-Catholics, who 
are also our brethren. 

‘‘ Hoping to receive an early answer, we remain, 

‘Respectfully yours, 
‘“ FRIEDRICH ZINS, President St. Alphonsus Society, 
“Dr. F. J. WEYLAND, President St. Joseph's Society. 
‘“S. BEKINGER, President St. Michaels Society, 
‘““C. WIECKMANN, Secretary of this meeting. 

‘‘ N. B.—Please address your answer to Stephan Wamhof, 
Secretary of St. Alphonsus’ Society, Buffalo, N. Y.” 


‘ 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE CENTRAL SOCIETY. 


Seventeen societies responded to this circular. ‘Their 
representatives met in St. Alphonsus’ Hall in Baltimore in 
the afternoon of Easter Sunday, April r5th, 1855. The 
meeting lasted until April roth, and it was composed of 
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delegates from the following societies, as shown by the 
original minutes in writing before me: 

“Deutscher . Roemisch-Katholischer Unterstatziings- 
Verein, St. Louis, Joh. Amend. 

‘St. Alphonsus Gesellschaft, Buffalo, Jos. Schutte. 

“St. Joseph’s Gesellschaft, Rochester, Lud. Ernst. - 

““St. Peters Verein, Rochester, Geo. Messmer, Secr. 

“St. Alphonsus Gesellschaft, Buffalo, Georg Deuter. 

“St. Joseph’s Liebesbund, Washington, Peter Richter. 

‘St. Johannes Verein, Allegheny, Pa., Alois Hilde- 
brandt. 

‘“ St. Bonifacius Wohlthaetigkeits Gesellschaft, Bir- 
mingham, Pa., Magnus Segner. 

“St. Michael’s Unterstatziings-Verein, Birmingham, 
Pa., Michael End. 

“St. Philomena Wohlthaetigkeits Verein, Pittsburg, 
Pawson. P. Buch. 

‘St. Michael’s Verein, Buffalo, Franz Haeffner. 

“St. Alphonsus Wohlthaetigkeits Verein, Pittsburg, 
Pa., Anton Meyer. 

“St. Valentinus Huelfs-Verein, Allegheny, Pa., Kas- 
par Bauer. 

“St. Alphonsus Gesellschaft, Baltimore, Md., Anton 
Blattau. 

“ St. Georgius Gesellschaft, Baltimore, Johann Mauser. 

‘* St. Peters Gesellschaft, Baltimore, Franz Mueller. 

St. Stephans Gesellschaft, Baltimore, Franz Mueller. 

“Mr. Gecrg Deuter of Buffalo was elected temporary 
chairman and Mr. J. P. Buch of Pittsburg, secretary pro. 
tem. On Monday, April 16th, the following permanent 
officers were elected: 

“President, Anton Blattau of Baltimore; Vice-Presi- 
dents, John Amend of St. Louis and Anton Meyer of 
Pittsburg; Recording Secretary, John Peter Buch of 
Pittsburg; Corresponding Secretary, Geo. Messmer of 
Rochester, N: Y. 

“Immediately after a permanent organization had been 
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effected, Mr. Luis Ernst of Rochester offered the follow- 
ing resolution: ‘‘Resolved that we constitute ourselves 
as a ‘Central Society of German Roman Catholic benevo- 
lent societies.’ This resolution was adopted and the or- 
ganization was placed under the patronage of the Holy 
Family, adopting as its device the words: ‘‘ Blessed be 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph!” The constitution said that 
only practical Catholics who fulfill their Easter duties, 
lead an honorable life, are dutiful children of the Church 
and obedient to bishop and pastor can become and remain 
members of the Central-Verein. 

Of the little band of brave and zealous Catholics so far 
mentioned herein, who were the founders of the Central 
Society, there is, to my knowledge, only one now alive, 
Mr. Christian Wieckmann of Buffalo, the veteran Catholic 
editor and publisher of the Aurora, in the last named 
city, who is a convert and who in his old age is still doing 
good work in the interest of our holy religion and of 
Christian charity. 

Naturally in the course of time some changes were 
made in the constitution, but always in accordance with 
the ideas and principles enunciated at first. At the 26th 
annual convention held in Covington, Ky., in September, 
1881, a Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund was created in con- 
nection with the Central Society. In the year 1883, the 
Central Society was incorporated. 

Article II of the Articles of Agreement under the act 
of incorporation states briefly the scope of the Central 
Society as now constituted. According to this article the 
objects of the Central Society are: 

‘““r, To foster the practice of religious duties and a 
Christian life and to promote Catholic interests. 

“2. To unite German Roman Catholic societies in 
works of charity and benevolence, and assist societies, 
when in actual need, in giving aid and assistance to their 
members, to nurse the sick and bury the dead. 

“3. To provide for a Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, 
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for the benefit of widows and orphans of deceased mem- 
bers. 

‘4. To provide for a system of legitimation, introduc- 
tion and recommendation of members.” 

All members of societies affiliated to the Central Society 
are required to send their children to a Catholic school, 
if possible, and all societies are under the spiritual guid- 
ance of the pastor of the congregations in which they 
exist. No person can be admitted into any society affiliated 
to the Central Society without the pastor certifying to his 
character as a Catholic fulfilling his religious duties. 

The constitution of the Central Society has received 
the approbation of several bishops. 


THE CENTRAL SOCIETY’S GROWTH. 


The constitution provides for annual conventions, and 
the second meeting was held in Buffalo, N. Y. At this 
meeting only sixteen societies were represented. In the 
year 1859 no convention was held on account of the hard 
times and the prevalence of cholera. The growth of the 
Central Society was very slow up to the year 1865, when 
the roth annual convention was held in Milwaukee, Wis. 
At this meeting forty-seven delegates appeared and sixty- 
nine societies sent in their reports, showing an aggregate 
membership of 8,439 and a general fund amounting to 
$67, 302. 

This meeting gave a fresh impulse to the Central 
Society, the encouraging words of the then Bishop Henni 
and the interest he took in the success of the Central 
Society no doubt contributed largely to the steady access 
of new societies afterwards from different parts of the 
country. In the convention held in the following year (in 
Buffalo, N. Y., for the second time) sixty-five delegates 
were present and eighty-six societies reported. The 20th 
annual convention, which met in Cincinnation May 16th, 
1875, showed on its roll 122 delegates, and 290 societies 
reported, with an aggregate membership of 26,957. ‘The 
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silver jubilee of the Central Society was celebrated in a 
befitting manner in St. Louis, which city is one of the 
strongholds of the Central Society, in May, 1880; 125 
delegates took part, and 303 societies in all reported, 
having a membership of 28,047, with $422,887.34 in their 
treasuries. The number of delegates to the 30th annual 
convention held in Brooklyn, N. Y., was 178, and the 
number of societies affiliated to the Central Society had 
then grown to 374, with an aggregate membership of 
32,775. The annual report laid before the 39th general 
meeting, held in New York City in September, 1894, 
shows that the number of local societies belonging to the 
Central Society spread over 29 States of the Union, 
had increased to 554, and had a total membership of 
47,874 and a reserve fund of $953,068.50—exclusive of the 
amount in treasury in the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, 
which is kept and managed separately. Since the meet- 
ing in New York the Central-Verein has been further 
augmented by quite a number of new societies. From 
the above it will be seen that notwithstanding many 
obstacles and in the face of much prejudice, especially in 
the first ten or fifteen years of its existence, the Central 
Society since its foundation forty years ago bya small 
number of brave German Catholic pioneers has grown to 
be a mighty organization, carrying on on a large scale the 
work of Christian charity and benevolence, and doing 
good work by keeping Catholics away from forbidden 
secret societies, enjoining its members to lead a virtuous 
life, requiring of them the education of their children in 
Catholic schools, and in this way propagating religion 
and transmitting the Catholic Faith. 


THE Goop WorK THE CENTRAL SOCIETY HAS DONE. 

During the first period of their existence the reports of 
the societies affiliated to the Central Society were far from 
complete and lacked system greatly. But I am able to 
give a full account of the amount expended since 1873 in 
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aid of sick members and in payment to the widows and 
children of members deceased. 

From 1873 to 1895 there was paid by the local societies, 
united in the fold of the Central Society, in 70,229 cases 
of sickness, the large sum of $1,667,044.76, and the pay- 
ments to the widows and children of 8,229 members who 
died during these 22 years, (including the payments from 
the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund,) amounted to the still 
larger sum of $1,745,865.05. 

Furthermore, the Central Society has contributed dur- 
ing the above-named period toward various other charitable 
purposes named below, the following sums: 


PeemeOOrcInigTants. © 95 a ge al $5,631 76 
For the sufferers through forest fires in Wiscon- 

Se EME DER SAAT suis ht: 95 hitse ce ee hae rih eh. 603 00 
For the eee by the great Chicago fire. . . 6,607 44 
For the Catholic Normal School in St. Francis, 

Reet grit, bamu LPs oho sy eee oa hk . 5,026 89 
For the sufferers through yellow fever in New 

SS ES ee ed ea ee 1,239 40 
For rebuilding a burned church in Owensboro, - 

5 ay oA ROSS taal or Pai as es Ca 173 89 
For a new church and hospital in New Ulm, 

0 VERLAG ag 2a a ia Sg A EO 1,669 00 
For the sufferers by the great inundation in 

MERI AAY FESS SU hicst soe say Pues SiN ye a 4,247 08 
Pieneitidian missions . 00... es gt ee 340 00 
EES DCTICE 6 2G.) so ues Bs, ass GE) Galak 3,592 08 


For the Catholic church in Menominee, Mich. 1,408 27 


POLAR Of 215) yates Pies ees $30,540 62 


Besides this the local societies have furthermore con- 
tributed directly more or less great amounts toward build- 
ing churches and schools, and in aid of other good works, 
which contributions, if added to the above sum, would 
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swell the amount very considerably. And it must be 
remembered that these contributions came mostly from 
the working classes, from whom the members of the 
societies affiliated to the Central Society are almost exclu- 
sively recruited. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE ‘‘GERMAN ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CENTRAL SOCIETY’? AND THE ‘“ IRISH CATHOLIC 
BENEVOLENT UNION.”’ 


At the 23d annual convention of the Central Society 
held in Indianapolis in June, 1878, an agreement was 
entered into by the two above-named organizations, which 
reads as follows : 

‘‘A mutual understanding between all Catholic benevo- 
lent societies in the United States being desirable, thus 
enabling all members of Catholic societies, regardless of 
nationality, in case of sickness, when traveling, to be 
properly provided for, therefore be it 

‘Resolved, (a) That all members of benevolent societies 
affiliated either to the German Roman Catholic Central 
Society or to the Irish Catholic Benevolent Union, who 
are provided with regularly-issued traveling cards, shall in 
case of request be entitled to assistance. 

‘“*(6) The amount of benefit to be granted toa sick mem- 
ber shall be such as the statutes of the society which issued 
the traveling card provides. ‘The secretary of the society 
to which said member makes application shall immediately 
report the case to the secretary of the society by which 
the traveling card was issued. 

“‘(c) In case of the death of such member, the secretary 
of the society to which the deceased member had made 
application shall immediately inform the society to which 
the deceased belonged of such death and, if possible, 
follow all instructions he may receive of the latter society. 
Should it be impossible to delay the burial until such 
instructions have been received, then a decent burial shall 
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be provided at the place where death overtook said 
member. 

““(q) All expenses incurred under this agreement shall 
be refunded to the society having paid them by the society 
who issued the traveling card, on vouchers certified by 
the president and secretary of the society to whom the 
member applied for aid. 

“(e) In case any society failing to refund the amount 
advanced by another society, then the organization to 
which such delinquent society is affiliated shall refund the 
amount to the society entitled thereto. 

“(f) This agreement shall apply only to such places, 
where no society affiliated to the organization exists, to 
which the society having issued the traveling card 
belongs.”’ 

his certainly very beneficial arrangement is a sign of 
brotherly feeling between the German and Irish Catholics. 


THE CENTRAL SOCIETY’S PRESIDENTS AND HONORARY 
MEMBERS. 


Although the term of its officers is but one year, in the 
forty years of its existence the Central Society has had 
but nine presidents, viz.: Anton Blattau of Baltimore, 
(1855-56); Franz Haeffner ot Buffalo, (1856-57); J. P. 
Buch of Pittsburgh, (1857-58) ; Christian Wieckmann of 
Buffalo, (1858-60); John Amend of St. Louis, (1860-68) ; 
Joseph Philipps of Milwaukee, (1868-72); Geo. Baldus of 
Buffalo, (1872-73) ; H. J. Spaunhorst of St. Louis, (1873- 
1891); Adolph Weber of Racine, Wis. (1891-1895). 

Mr. John Amend one of the founders of the Central 
Society, its first vice-president and for 8 years its presi- 
dent, attended every annual meeting of the Central 
Society from the time of its foundation until his death in 
the year 1885; he was a gentleman of unassuming, gentle 
manners, a devout Catholic and in a quiet way a great 
benefactor to the poor. His interest for the welfare of the 
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Central Society which he had helped to establish never 
weakened and his counsel was always sought in difficult 
matters. When God called him to his eternal reward he 
had attained the age of nearly four score years, he having 
been born October 28th, 1807. Mr. Amend, on account 
of his fatherly character, was in later years generally 
known and addressed only as “‘ Papa Amend.” <A beauti- 
ful monument erected to his memory by the German 
Catholics marks his last resting-place in Calvary Cemetery, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Central Society had honored Mr. Amend when he 
retired from the presidency by electing him honorary 
president for life, which honor was also conferred on Mr. 
Joseph Phillips, when retiring as president, and on Mr. H. 
J. Spaunhorst, who for nearly two decades was the presid- 
ing officer of the Central Society and is yet the able 
manager of its Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. 

The Central Society has also three honorary members, 
viz.: Dr. E. M. Lieber, member of the German Parlia- 
ment and a leader of the Center party, who honored the 
Central Society with his presence at its 33rd annual con- 
vention in the year 1888 in Cincinnati; Monsignor Dr. J. 
Schroeder, Professor at the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington who last year attended and eloquently addressed 
the convention held in New York, and very deservedly 
also Rev. A. Schweniger, who was the immediate pre- 
decessor of the writer of this paper as recording secretary 
of the Central Society. ‘This office Fr. Schweniger held 
from 1869 to 1881, and with word and pen has for over a 
quarter of a century warmly espoused the cause of the 
Central Society. ) 


THE CENTRAL SOCIETY'S ANNUAL CONVENTIONS. 


The number of cities in which the annual conventions 
of the Central Society have been held, is twenty-five, 
viz.:—Baltimore, Md., 1855, 1871, 1890; Buffalo, N. Y., 
1856, 1866 ; Pittsburg, Pa., 1857, 1867 ; Rochester, N. Y., 
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1858, 1874 ; St. Louis, Mo., 1860, 1880, 1893 ; Zanesville, 
O., 1861; Syracuse, N. V., 1862; Cincinnati, O., 1863, 
1875; Erie, Pa., 1864; Milwaukee, Wis., 1865, 1882; 
New York, N. Y., 1868, 1894; Chicago, Ill., 1869, 1887 ; 
Louisville, Ky., 1870, 1891; Dayton, O., 1872; Detroit, 
Mich., 1872; Philadelphia, Pa., 1876; Cleveland, O., 1877, 
1889 ; Indinapolis, Ind., 1878 ; Newark, N. J., 1879; Cov- 
ington, Ky., 1881; Evansville, Ind., 1883; St. Paul, 
Minn., 1884; Brooklyn, N. Y., 1885; Toledo, O., 1886; 
Dubuque, Ia., 1892. 

Many archbishops and bishops have honored these 
meetings with their presence and have encouraged the 
Central Society in its good work for church and humanity. 
The blessing of the Holy Father, has been received 
repeatedly. 
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HISTORY OF ST. PATRICKS CHURGH: 


CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY REV. H. G. GANSS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The divine commission ‘‘ Go teach all nations” has been 
one to which the Catholic Church has ever been true and 
faithful : one woven like a tissue of gold in her nineteen- 
centuried history ; one inseparably connected with the 
divinity of her organization and existence. After the 
pentecostal outpouring of the Holy Spirit, she entered 
upon her stupendous mission with marks and prerogatives 
in which the whole human family from the uncultured 
Lombard and Goth to the erudite Greek and Roman, dis- 
cerned the presence of gifts which belong to the super- 
natural order and of graces which connect her by an almost 
visible bond with the unseen world. These gifts and 
graces, as history records, have been her inheritance, not 
only in apostolic ages, but are poured out as lavishly in 
our own generation as in any that preceded it. It is by 
this token, and not by numerical success, that we recog- 
nize the apostolic commission. 

St. Paul’s mission was the same when pursued and 
stoned by the mob at Lystra, as when his disciple 
embraced and kissed him ‘‘ sorrowing that they should see 
his face no more.” 
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The Church never changes, is the complaint of her 
adversaries. They might with the same truthfulness say 
that her apostles and missionaries likewise never change, 
from St. Stephen and St. Paul to the sainted successors 
whose careers may be touched upon in these pages. 

The missionary spirit is the outgrowth of Christianity ; 
the missionary the lineal descendant of the apostle. In 
reading profane history we never encounter that yearning 
desire, unswerving zeal, tireless energy, not to mention 
the spirit of total self-abandonment and absorption of 
every personal motive, to bring men to a higher sphere of 
morality or spirituality. Tio save one soul the missionary 
cheerfully makes the sacrifice. The ancient philosophers, 
no matter how enthusiastic in the advocacy of their 
doctrines, never left the pleasant haunts of Academus or 
the alluring pleasures of Athens, under the guidance of a 
humane, sublime impulse to instruct the ignorant, console 
the sorrowing, ameliorate the wretchedness of the 
oppressed, lift up the downtrodden, or sow the seeds of 
peace and tranquility among hostile nations. 

This has*been the divinely appointed mission of the 
Church—a mission in which she has been always faithful, 
nor has ever faltered. Her ambassadors paled before no 
obstacle, shrank from no danger, were disheartened by no 
failure.—‘‘ Neither oceans nor tempests, neither the ices 
of the pole nor the heat of the tropics can damp their zeal,”’ 
says Chateaubriand. They live with the Esquimaux in his 
seal-skin cabin: they subsist on train-oil with the Green- 
lander: they traverse the solitude with the Tartar or the 
Iroquois: they mount the dromedary of the Arab or 
accompany the wandering Caffir in his burning deserts, 
* * * * Not an island, not a rock in the.ocean, has 
escaped their zeal; and as of old, the kingdoms of the 
earth were inadequate to the ambition of Alexander, so 
the globe is too contracted for their charity.’ * 


* Chateaubriand—Genzus of Christianity, Book IV, p. 557. 
. 
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With the first settlement of this newly discovered 
country, actuated by the dream of wealth or the excite- 
ment of adventure, in search of social advancement or in 
pursuit of political ambition, fleeing from religious perse- 
cution or fugitives from political tyranny, naturally a 
heterogeneous element crowded our shores.* Cut from 
the secure moorings of godly homes, untouched by 
religious influences, unhampered by legal restraints, 
amidst environments calculated to sound the manhood and 
search the faith of the strongest—many souls were swerv- 
ing in their loyalty, wandering in a state of religious 
despondency, infected with the incipient stages of indiffer- 
entism, that would finally culminate in unbelief and 
apostasy. Nor is this to be wondered at, taking in view 
the well-nigh insurmountable obstacles that awaited the 
“papist,” the barriers both legal and social that handi- 
capped his material prosperity, and the blandishments 
and inducements held out by worldly considerations that 
tried his soul. 

To the ministers of the true Faith, this sight aroused 
anxiety and caused alarm. ‘They turned their eyes to the 
distant shores, saw the soul in peril on account of the lack 
of spiritual sustenance, saw many unable to cope with the 
temptations held out on the verge of apostasy, saw others 
with their dying lips pray for the sweet consolations of 
Holy Church which came not. The missionary spirit. at 
once grasped the situation; its agents were true to their 
holy vocations and apostolic traditions. They came fired 
with burning zeal. Though they had to encounter cruel 
and superstitious peoples; had to enter into the midst of 
barbarism and savagery; had to run counter to the preju- 
dices of jealous nationality and fierce bigotry ; though they 
had to penetrate trackless forests, wade through mephitic 
se ee ee |e ee | 


* “Tyranny and injustice peopled America with men nurtured in suffering and 
adversity. The history of our colonization is the history of the crimes of Europe.”— «+ 
Bancroft, VII, 14. (Throughout this Paper has been used the Boston (1879) edition of 
Bancroft’s Work.) ’ 
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Swamps, cross foaming torrents, ford treacherous rivers, 
climb inaccessible mountains, face griping hunger and 
parching thirst, —-benumbing cold and exhausting heat,— 
they came full of sweetness and charity. In face of all, 
we find them ever dauntless, hopeful, patient and perse- 
vering, —with the crucifix in their hands, and the image 
of the Crucified in their hearts. 

In the annals of early American history, surely the 
missionary will be awarded a high niche. His conquests 
though unseen were none the less factors in the develop- 
ment, peace and prosperity of the country. Or is not he 
whose life is spent in the recesses of the forest, who per- 
forms works of the loftiest heroism without applause, dies 
a painful death without a spectator, is consigned to his 
grave without a tear, and lies buried without an epitaph, 
his name even not in the ken of mankind,—all to procure 
eternal happiness to some unknown savage,—does not 
such a one point out to us the loftiest type of humanity 
which we are able to conceive? 

“The salvation of one soul is worth more than the con- 
quest of an empire,’’ says the heroic Champlain. It was 
the keynote of missionary toil, prayers and martyrdom, 
and though undertaken by foreign priests having fre- 
quently but a most imperfect idea of the language and 
customs of the people whose hardships they shared, and 
from a human standpoint of calculation, totally unfitted 
for the work before them, in the Providence of God they 
brought about the most brilliant achievements, and laid 
the foundation deep and strong, of that spiritual edifice 
which now challenges the admiration of the nation. 
Alone and unaided they had to scale an almost immovable 
breastwork of opposition under a galling fire of invective, 
calumny and persecution. How they fulfilled their mis- 
sion, how they accomplished their task, and the abiding 
aud permanent result of soine of their labors, can be 
gleaned from the few fragmentary and discursive pages 
that follow. 
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CHAPTER. 1. 


STATUS OF CATHOLICS IN COLONIAL ‘TIMES.—DISABILITIES 
OF EARLY CATHOLIC SETTLERS. 


One of the most perplexing problems that confronts the 
cursory reader of Catholic history in colonial times, is the 
doubt, uncertainty and mystery that shrouds the original 
settlers of its creed in this country. The scant data that 
have been preserved and rescued, at times make the per- 
plexity all the more impenetrable, and when the meagre 
traditions are stripped of the glamor of romance and the 
accretions of years, they are found at times lamentably 
defective in historic truthfulness, and afford but the faint- 
est clue to historical research. 

In a measure this may be accounted for by the anoma- 
lous position our co-religionists occupied. Their numerical 
smallness; the studied secretiveness that frequently sur- 
rounded their movements, was more a matter of necessity 
than choice. Again it may be explained by the poverty 
and helplessness on the one hand, and the covert antagon- 
ism, if not open hostility, on the other, that dogged their 
every footstep. An intolerant bigotry that amounted to 
virtual ostracism kept them from the more populous 
towns; penal laws that in effect made them disfranchised 
aliens, prevented their acquisition of property or barred 
the way to civic or military preferment; an ineradicable 
prejudice coupled their name with disloyalty. They are 
denounced as the creatures of a foreign potentate: decried 
as abettors of the French; branded as the ever helpful 
ally of the marauding and massacring Indian ; watched 
as a fomentor of discord, a sworn foe of the State. 

The birth of religious toleration was typically and spe- 
cifically the outgrowth of American ideas, and forms one 
of the proud achievements of our national character, as 
well as an absorbing chapter in our history. The univer- 
sal toleration, both civil and religious, which was heralded 
to the four quarters of the globe, and which Lord Brougham 
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declared to be “the noblest innovation of modern times,’’ 
though the exclusive product of American ideas, had all 
the same when closely studied, nothing more than a mere 
factitious existence. In inculcating this heaven-born prin- 
ciple, expediency did not always go hand in hand with 
justice, nor was the law meted out with any pretence to 
equity. Popery and treason were still universally accepted 
as convertible terms. ‘Theorists and philosophers in the 
eighteenth century descanted garrulously and metaphysic- 
ally on religious liberty, and in lurid colors portrayed the 
evils of intolerance and persecution for conscience’ sake, 
but no approach towards such a consummation was ever 
seriously attempted. However, it was reserved for the 
framers of our National Constitution to formulate and 
promulgate the fundamental principle of government, 
that ‘‘every man should be at liberty to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his individual conscience,’’ and 
that a perpetual divorce between the national government 
and every form of religious establishment should be en- 
forced. America was the first nation to enunciate the two 
laws of civil and religious liberty, the two greatest con- 
tributors to modern civilization, the two most important 
factors in the growth and prosperity of the nation, the 
evangel that made it the home of the oppressed, the 
asylum of the persecuted, the Utopia of poet and philoso- 
pher. Sad, however, is the reflection that in spite of 
vehement protests and diplomatic advocacy, it required 
nearly two centuries to vitalize these humane laws and 
make them embrace in their scope and comprehensiveness 
those for whose amelioration and protection they were 
first enacted. Nominally, religious liberty was permitted 
in a few colonies, but summarily denied in the majority of 
them. In all of them, however, the Catholic was spe- 
cifically excluded from the rights and immunities of full, 
citizenship, in so far that he could not hold a civil or mili- 
tary office without committing perjury or apostasy. With 
some qualifications the humane intentions of beneficent 
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lawgivers were thwarted and made nugatory, not only by 
local enactments, but by an ineradicable bigotry, which 
even legal claims could not override. What William 
Penn, the most august and imposing figure of colonial 
times, could not succeed in bringing to the minds and 
hearts of the American people, a less devout man but more 
adroit statesman, Thomas Jefferson, finally engrafted on 
the constitution of the country. Could the former have 
brought his conceptions of universal toleration, civil and 
religious, to a successful termination, which, handicapped 
as he was by local obstacles and hereditary prejudices, 
seemed almost impossible, he would literally deserve the 
title of ‘‘emancipator,’’ which now an admiring and grate- 
ful posterity can only acclaim him figuratively. 

The evolution of religious toleration, from the vague 
promises held out by pioneers in this country, to its full 
and radiant accomplishment after nearly two centuries of 
strife and opposition, is a story particularly interesting to 
the Catholic. From the settlement of Virginia, in 1609, 
down to the period of the American Revolution, a man’s 
full enjoyment or complete abridgement of his civil rights 
was entirely dependent on his ready conformity to the 
established religion dominant in the Province in which he 
lived. The humane enactments of a Lord Baltimore, a 
Roger Williams and a William Penn, on which the most 
fulsome praise is lavished, and which even then made the 
heart of humanity throb in admiration and pride, left no 
trace or vestige on colonial legislation. During the en- 
tire colonial period the Catholic was almost as much an 
alien, disfranchised and scorned, in this boasted land of 
liberty, as he was in his native country, from which he 
fled with a view of escaping the iron hand of persecution 
and eluding the espionage which would tear him from his 
altar and wean his children from the faith of their sainted 
ancestors. As long as he remained in a state of unob- 
served quiescence no attention and opposition was encoun- 
tered, but as soon as he wished to verify the vaunting 
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boast that liberty was after all no empty phrase, he was 
confronted by a clamor of protest and resentment that 
taught him the prudential lesson that flight was at times 
the better part of valor. 

During the entire colonial period “ we were essentially 
a nation of Protestants * * * * * and took-similar 
(European) methods of maintaining and perpetuating our 
Protestantism, excluding those who dissented from it from 
sharing in the government and frankly adopting the 
policy which had prevailed in England from the time of 
Queen Hlizabeth.”* In other words the obnoxious and 
inhuman penal laws were transplanted to this new country 
and enforced with a pitiless severity, as far as civil prefer- 
ment was concerned, only equalled by that of the 
countries from which the refugees had fled in quest of 
peace and liberty. 

In Virginia, where the English Church was established 
by law and sumptuously endowed, all men were obliged 
under severe penalties, vigorously enforced, to have their 
children baptized. Quakers and Catholics were expelled, 
and upon returning the third time were liable to capital 
punishment. In New England no quarter or mercy was 
ever shown to the Catholic. In 1691, a law was enacted 
in Massachusetts abrogating the barbarous brutalities per- 
petuated under the old theocracy,—permitting all 
Christians the exercise of their various beliefs—excepting, 
of course, Roman Catholics. However, only a Congrega- 
tionalist could be a freeman, whilst all, irrespective of 
church affiliation, had to pay a tax to support the ministry 
of that Pesce ntar denomination. In Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Connecticut the same system of intolerance was 
religiously in vogue, and conformity to the dominant sect 
was the pledge of civil liberty and the stepping stone to 
official life and business emoluments. In New York, 
Catholic priests were not permitted to set foot, and if dis 
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covered were escorted to the state boundary, and only 
surreptitiously, at the peril of their lives, could they bap- 
tize or administer the consolations of holy religion. The 
Catholic, though denied the exercise of his faith, was all 
the same compelled to pay an annual tax toward the 
support of Episcopal rectors, who had charge of the 
legally constituted parishes,—a charge having a mere 
geographical existence at times. In New Jersey, when 
the colony was under royal authority, in 1702, with much 
parade and display, liberty of conscience was trumpeted 
throughout the land to attraet emigrants. Papists and 
Quakers were again specifically excluded. In Maryland* 
the English Church was established in 1696, and its first 
official act was to disfranchise the very Catholics and their 
children who were the first to proclaim religion on these 
shores in 1649. In Carolina an act was passed in 1704, 
requiring all members of the Assembly to partake of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper according to the rites of 
the Church of England. Georgia following the 
precedents established, gave religious freedom to all sects 
and denominations—but withheld it from the ‘‘ Papists.” 

Thus we see in all the colonies, he who did not conform 
to the established religion of the colony in which he 
lived, whether it was Episcopalianism or Congregational- 
ism, had his liberties not only curtailed, and his way 
barred to civil office or military promotion, but was at the 
same time compelled to support by irksome taxation the 


* “The Catholic Proprietaries in Maryland were the first to grant religious tolera- 
tion (1666) and emigrants arrived from every clime; and the colonial legislature 
extended its sympathies to many nations as well as sects. From France came 
Huguenots, from Germany, from Holland, from Sweden, from Finnland, I believe 
from Piedmont the children of misfortune sought protection under the tolerant 
sceptre of the Roman Catholic,’*—and fifteen years later (1681),—‘‘ Roman Catholics 
were disfranchised in the province they had planted.”+ ‘On the soil which long 
before Locke pleaded for toleration or Penn for religious freedom, a Catholic proprie- 
tary had opened to Protestants, the Catholic inhabitants became the victim of 
Anglican intolerance, Mass might not be said publicly. No Catholic might teach 
the young. If the wayward child of a papist would but become an apostate, the law 
wrested from his parents a share of their property, * * * * * Such were the methods 
adopted to prevent the growth of popery,.”’t 

* Bancroft, vol. II, p. 4. + Ibid., p. 8. t Jbid., p. 212. 
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arbitrary despotism that oppressed him, which was all the 
more galling, cloaked as it was in the garb of religion. 
As for the Catholic, like the negro in slavery days, he had 
no constitutional rights that need be respected. He was 
disfranchised and allowed to eke out an existence more 
from motives of pity than love of justice. He could 
neither vote nor hold office, was compelled to support a 
creed and ministry, both of which he held in abhorrence 
and detestation. He was the sport and victim of the most 
contracted bigotry, which at times assumed the attitude of 
bitter hostility and cruel persecution. 

But was there not a more tolerant and friendly spirit 
manifested in Pennsylvania towards the Catholic and dis- 
senter? Was not the land of Penn during the provincial 
period heralded throughout the civilized world as the 
classic land of religious liberty, where liberty of con- 
science was the corner-stone of the foundation upon which 
the commonwealth was erected? Was it a vain boast or 
rhetorical bombast when Edmund Burke said ‘‘ All per- 
sons who profess to believe in one God are freely tolerated, 
and those who believe in Jesus Christ, of whatsoever de- 
nomination, are not excluded from employment and 
posts?” 

It is true that in Pennsylvania an ameliorated and more 
just condition of affairs presents itself. Dissenters and 
‘*Papists’? were not burned because they were heretics, 
nor banished because they were schismatics. It is again 
true, there was no established Church to be supported by 
legal taxation, and the public exercise of religion met 
with a charitable connivance if not tacit toleration. At 
this period the modest St. Joseph’s Chapel, in Willing’s 
Alley, Philadelphia, was used for Catholic services, and 
there can be no doubt that ‘‘it was the only place in the 
original thirteen States where Mass was permitted to be 
publicly celebrated prior to the Revolution.’? Vet this 
reluctant toleration was permitted more in the nature of a 
favor than granted as an inalienable right. All prospects 
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of the Catholic sharing in the full rights and privileges 
of citizenship were set at naught by one insuperable har- 
rier—the obnoxious Test Oath. From 1693 to 1775, both 
under the Crown and Proprietaries, no one could hold 
office in Pennsylvania who was not obliged, as an indis- 
pensable condition precedent, to take and subscribe to the 
following oath, which, after swearing allegiance to the 
reigning king or queen, goes on circumstantially to state : 
* x * * * “We do solemnly promise and declare 
that we from our hearts abhor and detest and denounce as 
empious and heretical that damnable doctrine and position 
that Princes excommunicated or deprived by the Pope or 
any authority of the See of Rome may be deposed or mur- 
dered by their subjects, or any person whatsoever. And 
we do declare, that no foreign prince, person, prelate, 
state or potentate hath or ought to have any power, juris- 
diction, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spirit- 
ual within the realm of England, or the dominions there- 
unto belonging.” 

‘‘And we and each of us do solemnly swear aud sincerely 
profess and testify that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper there ts no transubstantiation of the elements of 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ at or after 
the consecration thereof by any person whatsoever, and 
that the tnvocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or 
any other Saint, and the sacrifice of the Mass, as they are 
now used in the Church of Rome, are superstitious and 
zdolatrous.’’* 

Of course even the most callous Catholic would shrink 
from such an oath with horror and loathing, and though a 
premium was placed on apostasy and thereby the avenues 
of civil and military advancement flung wide open,—the 
Judas-like sacrilege would never enter his mind. He 
would prefer poverty and obscurity to dignities and 
wealth, if such a blistering sacrilege would be the price 
pn ee Ri ee A ee hee ee 
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at which they were to be purchased. Another blot on 
Pennsylvania’s fair escutcheon is the fact that only Prot- 
estants were permitted by the Provincial laws to hold 
land for the erection of churches, schools or hospitals, nor 
could any foreigner be naturalized unless he was a Prot- 
estant.* ; 

For this anomalous and inconsistent status of Catholics 
Penn was in no way responsible. He was the sworn 
champion of religious liberty, and this in the face of the 
most vehement opposition. Nor did he ever swerve fora 
moment in his advocacy of principles which he must have 
realized would eventually prevail. His intentions were so 
transparently pure that only the blindest bigotry im- 
pugned them. His intuitions, in the line of conduct 
mapped out in pursuit of liberty of conscience, seemed 
visionary and chimerical under the trying circumstances 
in which they were first proclaimed, but his unerring 
faith in the justice and wisdom of his cause must have 
foreshadowed the consummation that in the course of 
time would eventualize. His mild but unshaken faith on 
this subject exposed him to misconception and denuncia- 
tion. He was stigmatized as a Papist, a Jesuit, a pupil of 
St. Omer, an emissary of the Pope. Could Penn have 
pursued his own mapped-out course, untrammeled by 
trans-Atlantic influences, unhampered by the hereditary 
prejudices of his subjects, he would have effectually 
silenced the low mutterings of disaffection stirred up by 
his humane conduct, and lived to see his one sublime 
idea an accomplished fact. 

Unhappily in the charter granted to Penn by Charles 
II, which invested him with well nigh plenipotentiary 
powers of government, both civil and ecclesiastical, an 
ambuscade was laid for him in Section VII, by which 
all laws enacted by the Provincial Assembly must receive 
the approval of Privy Council in England, which reserved 
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for itself the right of adopting or repealing them for a 
space of five years. 

It was this veto power of the Privy Council in addition 
to the sectarian bias that frustrated the most chivalrous, 
wise and humane effort ever made to give to every man 
the indefeasible right of worshipping God according to the 
dictates of conscience, a tolerance that has since its adop- 
tion been an exhaustless channel of spiritual grace and 
civic virtue and patriotic strength to our country. 

As we intimated above, it was not until 1776 that the 
War of Independence gave us both civil and religious 
liberty, and by some strange irony of fate, the first civil 
office ever held in Pennsylvania, was held by a priest, and 
he a Jesuit, Father Ferdinand Farmer, who by an Act of 
Assembly reorganizing the College of Philadelphia, in 
1779, was appointed a Trustee of the institution,—the Act 
describing him ‘as the Senior Minister of the Roman 
Churches in Philadelphia. ’’* 

That the above assertions are borne out by historic 
evidence, we will glean from a few data gathered at 
random to prove that the Catholics in colonial times 
simply could not make the rapid strides in social life, 
business prosperity, civic preferment, military achieve- 
ment, educational advancement, as his more fortunate 
Protestant neighbor, and this owing to adverse circum- 
stances beyond his power of control. 

‘““He who is known here as a Roman Catholic,” says 
Acrelius, ‘‘is hated as a half-devil, but he who has no 
religion is just as much esteemed for it, as though he 
thereby showed himself quite rational.’’+ 

The pious, humane and tolerant Penn himself was 
coerced by so strong and aggressive a pressure against his 
Catholic subjects, that at least ostensibly to silence the 
rasping clamors of bigots, he was compelled to write to 
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James Logan, his colonial Governor, July 29, 1708, 
“There is a complaint against your government that you 
suffer public Mass to be said in a scandalous manner.’’* 
He subsequently recurs to the same subject: “It has 
became a reproach to me here with the officers of the 
crown, that you have suffered the scandal of Mass to be 
publicly celebrated.’’} 

The pious zeal of the holy missionaries in reclaiming 
the Indians from heathenism and savagery to Christianity 
and civilization,—an act of heroism, that was accomplished 
by jeopardizing their lives, is attributed to treasonable 
designs, and at once they become objects of suspicion. 
When Father Molyneux was acting as interpreter for the 
Indians of the Six Nations at Lancaster during June and 
July, 1744, the following accusation is at once formulated 
and circulated. ‘‘It is certazm that at the time of our 
treaty with the Indians of ye Six Nations at Lancaster, 
Father Molyneux, ye principal of our Jesuits, was with 
them and there is grave reason to suspect that he went 
there for no other reason than to dissuade ye Indians from 
making peace with us.’’? On his return to Maryland he 
was arrested, only to be honorably discharged with these 
grudging words of rehabilitation, “The council called 
Mr. Molyneux before them and after having examined 
him privately, discharged him without any public mark 
of resentment.’’t 
_ The first Catholic we encounter in Cumberland County 
is under the ban. Governor Sharpe, of Maryland, in his 
communications with Governor Hamilton, of Pennsyl- 
vania, as early as 1750, speaks of a Mr. Campbell, mye 
lived in Shippensburg, as a dangerous man, being “ 
Roman Catholic, and on that account Hae to Das 
thize with the French.” ‘Though Governor Hamilton 
replies that “there is one Francis Campbell who was said 


* Mem. of Hist. Soc. of Penna., vol. I1., p. 294. 
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to have been bred for the church among Roman Catholics, 
but he has the character of an honest, inoffensive man, 
and it is not likely that he concerns himself with the 
French.’’* All the same, Francis Campbell was an 
attainted man in the eyes of his neighbors, an object of 
espionage and suspicion. 

In 1754 a society was established in Philadelphia, called 
the German Society, by such patriots and sober minded 
citizens as Dr. Franklin, Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, patriarch 
of the Lutheran Church in this country, and the Rev. Dr. 
Smith, provost of the College, with the sole object in view 
to establish schools for the children of German settlers on 
the frontier of the Province, where they might be taught 
the knowledge of God, and be made loyal subjects of what 
was termed “The Sacred Protestant Throne of Great 
Britain,” and thus be saved from “the machinations of 
French and Popish emissaries.”’+ 

In 1754 Dan. Clause warns Governor Morris of Pennsyl- 
vania against a certain man asa very dangerous character 
—‘‘for he was seen making his confession to a priest in 
Canada? ?t 

In the following year, 1755, five Justices of the Peace in 
Berks County, sent a most alarming manifesto to the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, asking his immediate inter- 
vention “to enable us by some legal authority to disarm 
or otherwise disable the Papists from doing any injury to 
the other people who are not of their vile principles, * * * 
for in the neighborhood of the chapel (Goshenhoppen) it is 
reported and generally believed that thirty Indians are 
lurking with swords and guns and cutlasses. * * * ‘The 
priests at Reading as well as Cussahoppen [old name of 
Goshenhoppen] last Sunday gave notice that they could 
not come to them again in less than nine weeks, * * * 
whereupon some imagine that they’ve gone to consult 
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with our enemies at Fort Duquesne.”* Although the 
Provincial Council tries to disabuse their minds and calm 
their fears—by telling them “that there is very little foun- 
dation for their representation,’?— and although the 
Catholics in the entire county only numbered 88,—their 
anxiety was hardly allayed, and the stigma on their 
Catholic brethren certainly not effaced. 

In the same year Governor Morris writes to Governor 
Dinwiddie of Virginia concerning the helpless condition of 
the country in the event of French invasion, that the 
enemy ‘‘ might be strengthened by the German and Irish 
Catholics who are numerous here.’’*+ The latter is 
evidently alarmed, though the Catholics scattered over the 
vast territory hardly amounted to fifteen hundred, includ- 
ing women and children,—yet he replies reassuringly 
that ‘‘in the next session they will seriously consider the 
dangers we are in from the German Roman Catholics, and 
make some alteration in your constitution.’’t 

The alteration came in due time, and placed our Catho- 
lics in a still more embarrassing, not to say distressing, 
situation. It was the celebrated “‘Act for Regulating the 
Militia,’ passed by the Provincial Council, March 29, 
1757. The Act provides that a census be taken of all 
persons fit for military duty, except “‘ religious societies or 
congregations whose tenets and principles are against 
arms, and all Papists or reputed Papists.”’ It goes on to 
state that ‘‘no Papist or reputed Papist shall be allowed or 
admitted to give his vote or be chosen an officer of the 
militia within any of the districts within these provinces.” 
er * 6) 6“ Every male Papist or reputed Papist, (on 
account of his exemption from performing military duty) 
between the age of seventeen and fifty-five years—must 
pay the sum of twenty shillings.’’§ 

In the same year—1755—an article in an English paper, 
reproduced in an American journal, gives a true and un- 


* Col. Records, vol. VI, p. 503-583. + Penna, Archives, vol, II, p. 390, 
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varnished description of the real status of Catholics in the 
Colonies and the feelings entertained about them. ‘“ But I 
carefully observed,” the writer goes on to state, “that no 
Roman Catholick in our Colonies, can claim the particu- 
lar privileges, thereby allowed to others; and indeed no 
surer groundwork could be laid for the loss and destruc- 
tion of our Colonies than to encourage the resort of 
Roman Catholicks thither.” * 

In 1758 Christian Frederick Post, a Moravian minister, 
in a speech made to the Indians at Logstown on the Ohio, 
thus attacked the “‘ papists’’: ‘‘ My brothers, I know you 
have been wrongly persuaded by many wicked people, for 
you must know there are a great many Papists in the 
country in the French interest, who appear like gentle- 
men and have sent many runaway Irish Papist servants 
among you, who have put bad notions into your heads, and 
strengthened you against your brothers, the English.’’t 
Even the mind of the Red Man was to be poisoned against 
the Catholic, who at all times was his only friend and 
benefactor. 

Wealth was hardly within reach of the ‘‘papist,’’ unless 
he went to the unbroken frontier. In the cities and larger 
towns it was not to be thought of. In 1769 John Cott- 
ringer and Joseph Cauffman asked for ‘‘An act to enable 
them to hold lands in this province.” It was summarily 
refused because ‘‘the persons mentioned in this bill are 
Roman Catholics.’’ t 

It was not until the convention met in Philadelphia, in 
May, 1787, comprising among its members two Catholic 
patriots, Thomas Fitzsimons, of Philadelphia, and Daniel 
Carroll, of Maryland, that at the suggestion of Charles 
Pinkney, of South Carolina, in the face of clamorous pro- 
tests, the obnoxious religious test oath was abolished, and 
the VI Article of the Constitution adopted, ‘‘ that no re- 
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ligtous test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust.” Only after years of forbearing 
patience, petty prosecution and enforced privations, all 
the time exhibiting the most indisputable and pathetic 
evidences of loyaity to the cause of order and freedom, 
was this sacred right common to humanity, secured, re- 
spected and enjoyed. 

In the march of progress and prosperity, however, the 
Catholic was far in the rear. The most productive land 
had already been taken possession of, the remunerative 
offices, civil or military, had long been filled, and from the 
lowest round of the ladder, amid rebuffs, discouragements 
and almost insuperable difficulties, with laborious toil he 
had to climb to success. 

Even now, however, living and breathing the atmos- 
phere of liberty, the priesthood could hardly claim an im- 
munity from persecution. ‘The priest was still a curiosity 
to be watched and feared, no more to be tolerated than 
the small-pox or cholera. In our own Cumberland Valley 
we find this anti-Catholic epidemic raging at times ina 
most violent form, as virulent as it was in 1894. Father 
Farmer was obliged to visit the bedsides of the sick and 
dying in the attire of a Quaker,—and in many instances 
confine his travels to night only. From 1764, when the 
holy Father Schneider was obliged to pay surreptitious 
visits to his scattered flock in the disguise of a peripatetic 
physician, his life at times in peril, to 1795, when Father 
Brosius * was obliged to flee from our neighboring town, 
Chambersburg, pursued by a hooting and infuriated mob, 
and only saved himself from bodily injury by the fleetness 
of his horse,—the brooding spirit of persecution cropped | 
out again and again. Nor can we, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, in the fierce light of modern progress and 
scientific achievement, boast of an ameliorated condition 
of affairs, as far as Carlisle is concerned. 


* Life of Gallitzin, by Brownson, p. 99-100, 
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Thus we see the incentives for Catholics to settle in the 
States, the prospects for bettering their conditions,—the 
pleasing hope of civil liberty and the absence of religious 
persecution, were not precisely the most encouraging and 
alluring ; added to this the deprivation of all the consola- 
tions of Holy Church, which only the Catholic can realize 
and feel, we are not surprised that in spite of the enticing 
placards posted conspicuously in villages and towns of the 
European Continent * to inveigle Irish and Germans to 
hasten to the new Eldorado, they failed to come in great 
numbers until the War of Independence. 

Then suddenly the Catholics sprang into prominence, 
and the gallant and invaluable services rendered by a 
Lafayette, Kosciusko, du Portal, Pulaski, du Coudray, 
among the French, a Colonel Moylan, Captain Jack Barry 
—"Father of the American Navy,” Colonel Doyle, Capt. 
Michael McGuire, among the Irish, and the rank and file 
of sturdy soldiers among the Germans, are emblazoned in 
the history of the country and treasured in the hearts of 
all patriots. 


CHAPTER II. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY.—HISTORY OF THE COUNTY. — 
CARLISLE.—FIRST SETTLERS. 


Cumberland County was the sixth in chronological 
order erected in the Province of Pennsylvania, and was in 
territorial extent the largest. The three original counties 
of Philadelphia, Berks and Chester, having been estab- 
lished in 1682, Lancaster in 1729, and York in 1749. 
Cumberland was separated from Lancaster by the action 
of Governor James Hamilton, as will be seen from the 
provision of the Assembly, Jan. 27, 1750: “ That all and 
singular lands lying within the Province of Pennsylvania, 


* Eine Reise durch einige der mittlerer und siidlicher ber, Staaten, Dr. Schopf, p. 90 
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to the westward of the Susquehanna, and northward and 
westward of York, be erected into a County to be called 
Cumberland.’ Its southern limit was the dividing line 
between Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

This geographical apportionment gave the county more 
than two-thirds of the Province. Until the formation of 
the adjoining counties of Bedford in 1771, Northumber- 
land in 1772, Mifflin in 1789, Franklin in 1784, and Perry 
in 1820, its history is that of the whole western half of the 
Province of Pennsylvania. 

The prominent and important part it occupies in 
colonial history ; the thrilling scenes enacted here during 
the Indian wars ; the patriotic share it took in the War of 
Independence is a matter of history, and is not our prov- 
ince to enter upon. Suffice it to say that at one time, 
especially during the Valley Forge campaign, it was a 
pivotal factor in the War of Independence. 

The natural beauties of the Cumberland Valley, the 
fertility of the soil, the vast woodlands, the abundant 
streams, the ever-varying scenery, especially the summer 
and autumnal splendors, have been enjoyed by genera- 
tions and elicited rhapsodical pictures from the mind of 
the poet, while even the cursory observer could not fail to 
be charmed. Encircled by the great Appalachian moun- 
tains, which skirt it like a natural fortification from the 
Susquehanna to its extreme southern boundary, it has, 
not inaptly, been compared to the sunny vale of Rasselas. 
In prehistoric times it was the battleground of the warlike 
Iroquois and Algonquin, celebrated in Indian legend and 
story. Later the adventurous and exploring white man 
entered the territory to inquire into its resources for trade. 
In the Indian and Revolutionary wars it was the centre 
whence issued successful expeditions for the extermina- 
tion of the one enemy and conquest of the other. 

Carlisle, the county seat, named after the town of Car- 
lisle in England, is situated eighteen miles west of Harris- 
burg, one hundred and eighteen from Philadelphia, and 
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one hundred and seventy-eight from Pittsburgh. Its loca- 
tion is most admirable and picturesque, nestling as it does 
in the very heart of the beautiful valley. The site of the 
town was selected “‘ because the place is convenient to the 
new path to Allegheny, now mostly used, being at a dis- 
tance of four miles from the gap (Croghans) in the Kit- 
tochtiny (Blue) Mountains. * * * * the lands on both 
sides of the Gonedoguinet are thickly settled. As the 
lands are settled it should be thought a proper situation 
for the town.” In compliance with this petition Gov. 
James Hamilton sent a letter of instruction to Nicholas 
Scully, Surveyor General of the Province, to lay out the 
town. The letter is dated April 1st, 1751. 


FIRST SETTLERS. 


The first settlements made west of the Susquehanna 
were in the limits of what now constitutes York County, 
by Germans, about 1725. They were shortly followed by 
the Irish. The influx of German emigrants was so great 
even then as to arouse considerable alarm lest eventually 
the colony would endanger the interests, if not the exist- 
ence, of the English speaking colonists. The relations be- 
tween the two nationalities were never friendly, and in 
time became more strained. The stubborn pertinacity 
and phlegmatic cynicism of the one, the exasperating wit 
and innate pugnacity of the other, produced at best an 
armed neutrality, interrupted by occasional collisions and 
outbreaks that necessitated vigorous governmental inter- 
position. Nor did these racial animosities abate in time’ 
nor grow less in acrimony. ‘The attitude of the Germans 
and Irish continued so belligerent that an enforced separa- 
tion was imperatively demanded and brought about by 
confining the former to York and the latter to Cumberland 
County. The racial amalgamation seemed impossible, 
and in 1750 the Proprietaries “(in consequence of the fre- 
quent disturbances between the Germans and the Irish, 
gave orders to their agents to sell no lands in either York 
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or Lancaster Counties to the Irish, and also to make ad- 
vantageous offers of removal to the Irish settlers * * * * 
to Cumberland County, which offers being liberal were 
accepted by many.” * Both submitted to law only when 
its majesty was invoked. In the meanwhile all seemed to 
live in an exciting time of “luxurious outlawry.”’ 

Many, if not the majority of these settlers came with 
_ roseate prospects and attenuated purses. Many were in- 
digent to a degree that obliged their indenturing them- 
selves as servants for three or four years; many could not 
pay the twenty shilling tax imposed on servants and had 
to effect their landing by stealth. Many again were liter- 
ally inveigled by the most Eldoradean promises of con- 
scienceless agents, who scurried through Germany and 
Ireland and brought the unfortunate victims here only to 
find themselves sold as bondsmen to the highest bidder. 
‘These poor wretches were called ‘‘ Redemptioners ” ; their 
marketable price was usually ten pounds (£10.) and the 
term of servitude from three to four years. ‘The Rev. G. 
Muhlenburg, speaking of these German ‘‘ Redemptioners,” 
says: ‘‘ When the Germans arrive here from their ships, 
all who cannot defray the expense of their passage from 
their own means must sell themselves and their families, 
enter a term of service to pay off their passage; such per- 
sous are called servants. After they paid their passage and 
earned something in addition, they emigrate up the coun- 
try and make purchases.t ‘This passingly as a possible 
solution why we find so many German and Irish “ intrud- 
ers”? (squatters) on unpurchased Indian lands, and why 
the names of so many Catholics, who, with the exception 
of those in Maryland, were among the poor, cannot be 
found in early records, such as tax lists, etc. 

The early settlers in the Cumberland Valley were the 


* Rupp’s History of Lancaster County, p. 288. 
} Hallische Nachrichten, p. 54, quoted by Rupp—Aistory of Dauphin and other Coun- 
ties, p. 45, See likewise Schlozer’s Briefwechsel, IV. no. 40; Reise durch einige der 
mitil, und siidl ber. Staaten, Schopf, (Erlangen, 1788). 
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Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. ‘They came in such numbers, 
with such resources and formed such a compact body, 
that their ascendancy to this day, with a few qualifica- 
tions, is as unquestioned and incontestable as it was one 
hundred and fifty years ago. They were a persistent and 
aggressive element, clannish and thrifty, with all the 
native sturdiness of character, not altogether untinctured 
by illiberalism. This more by way of characterization 
than depreciation. For the “ papists,’? small in number 
and of no helpful influence, they had more the feelings of 
secret commiseration than positive ill will. Even this 
inherited tendency of another country and other in- 
fluences, was mellowed and softened in time when Catho- 
lic and Protestant stood shoulder to shoulder to battle 
against English aggression. If sporadic attempts to fan 
the dying embers of religious bigotry were attempted 
from that day to the present moment of writing by a 
ministry contracted in its views and uncharitable in its 
utterances, the outbursts were rendered innocuous by a 
healthy sentiment of justice and fair play among the laity. 
The gutter-smelling harangues of ‘‘converted priests’? 
and the salacious morsels dealt out by ‘‘escaped nuns,” 
ecclesiastical ammunition of another time and country, 
evoked nothing but feelings of silent scorn or condign 
denunciation. Even the frantic tirades against Catholic 
loyalty and patriotism find their amplest refutation in the 
forty odd flags annually unfurled on Memorial Day in the 
modest little cemetery adjoining the church. A mute, 
but none the less pathetic spectacle, are the graves of 
these patriots ! 

During the many years of the little St. Patrick’s 
church’s existence, it all the same owes much to the 
sympathetic, encouraging and helpful bounty of our non- 
Catholic citizens, and the little congregation was never 
chary in making its grateful acknowledgements. 

The tide of emigration was so strong between the years 
1725-1735, and with such avidity was the land taken up 
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regardless of the rights of the Indian, and with such 
Cromwellian volubility were the Holy Scriptures quoted 
against the ‘‘heathen,” that the Proprietaries gave Sam- 
uel Blunston a commission as agent, dated January 11, 
1733-34 to grant licenses to the settlers, and to take up 
lands west of the Susquehanna. ‘These licenses were 
mere permits to take up land and cultivate it, with the 
understanding that possession and a clear title should be 
given, when the Indians’ claims had been satisfied. 

The Maryland Catholics by this time came up the Sus- 
quehanna; the incoming vessels poured out streams of 
emigrants. As early as 1730-31 with the Indian still 
dwelling in their midst, and nothing but his trail to guide 
emigrants, they pushed westward ; every available acre of 
arable land is taken; ‘‘ clearing and burnings’? are made, 
and the first settlements formed. ‘The Irish and Scotch 
settlers locate in the Kittochtiny Valley (North Valley), 
Falling Springs and many other places. In 1729 according 
to the Pennsylvania Gazette there arrived in New Castle 
4500 persons chiefly from Ireland; and at Philadelphia in| 
one year 267 servants were sold to serve a term of three or 
four years.” 


CHAPTER. UI?) & 


HARLY CATHOLIC SETTLERS.—THEIR THRIFT AND 
PATRIOTISM. 


Evidence is at hand that before 1745 a number of Irish 
Catholic families settled on the Tuscarora Path (Path 
Valley) and formed the nucleus of a settlement still in 
existence, and in which we not only find lineal descend- 
ants of the original settlers, but a community which in 
spite of the vicissitudes of time, the frequent depredations 
of the Indian, the great distance from a church and the 
sadly few visits of priests, the Catholic faith is still found 
as firm and intact as was that of the holy ancestors who 


‘ 
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planted it more than one hundred and fifty years ago. 
This settlement not only was the one that lay further west 
than any hitherto attempted on this side of the Alle- 
ghanies,—but even antedates as far as documentary evi- 
dence goes Conewago. 

Conspicuous among these was Thomas Doyle, who on 
Nov. 29, 1737, took up 530 acres of land, part of which is 
still in possession of some of his lineal descendants. The 
area of land he takes on a Blunston license seems to give 
color to the surmise that he must have been accompanied 
by sufficient hands to partially cultivate it, and since he 
had no neighbors* a settlement of some pretension had evi- 
dently been effected. Inthe lapse of a few years we en- 
counter the names of Felix Doyle, presumably a relative 
of Thomas, Patrick O’Neill, Shields, McMullen, Logan, 
who all located there before 1744. 

The Doyle family enjoyed considerable prominence, as 
may be inferred not only from its landed possessions, but 
even more from the conspicuous and patriotic part it sub- 
sequently played in Revolutionary times. ‘The town of 
Doylesburg, Franklin Co., is named after this family and 
possesses a substantial brick church dedicated to Our 
Blessed Lady, Refuge of Sinners, where Holy Mass is 
offered up monthly, it being a mission attached to Cham- 
bersburg. It scarcely admits of a doubt that this colony 
was the first in what then constituted the extreme West of 
Pennsylvania.+ 

In July 2, 1750 Richard Peters reports to Gov. James 
Hamilton, that a number of ‘‘ intruders’? (squatters) among 
whom was Henry Gass, living on Sherman’s Creek (Little 
Juniata) six miles over the Blue Mountain (in the present 
Perry County) had erected log cabins on Indian lands. 
With others he was obliged to give a bond of £500 that 
‘“he would depart and never return,’’ his cabin being first 


*History of Franklin Co.—J. F. Richards. 


For the above information the writer is indebted to Mr. F. H. Deckelmayer, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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burnt to the ground. He as well as Benjamin Gass were 
Catholics, and after the dispossession settled in Falling 
Springs. Heis presumably the father of Patrick Gass, who 
was born at that place June 12, 1771, and who was one of © 
the first white men to make an overland trip to the Pacific, 
a detailed account of which he gave in 4 Journal of the 
Voyage and Travels of a Corps of Discovery (Pittsburgh, 
1807). See likewise The Life and Times of Patrick Gass. 
Another Catholic pioneer of whom we have information 
is Francis Campbell, of Shippensburg. Gov. Hamilton 
replying to inquiries of Gov. Sharpe of Maryland about one 
Francis Campbell whom he suspects of disloyalty “being 
a Roman Catholic, and on that account likely to sym- 
pathize with the French,’’ allays his fears by replying 
that ‘‘ there is a Francis Campbell who was said to have 
been bred for the church among the Roman Catholics, but 
he has the character of an honest, inoffensive man, and it 
is not likely that he concerns himself with the French.”* 
. Of this Campbell all traces are lost, he must have 
removed from his uncongenial surroundings, where his | 
faith was not only a stumbling block in the way of his. 
material prosperity, but exposed him to the petty annoy-. 
ances and wanton espionage of his neighbors, not even» 
escaping the surveillance of the chief executive of the Pro=. 
vince. The other family of Campbells in Shippensburg 
were then as they are now strict adherents of the ae 
terian church. 
Among the earlier Catholic inhabitants of Carlisle we 
find the Pendergrass family, who no doubt were among the 
pioneer settlers in the borough, and whose name will be 
found identified with almost all the larger settlements 
west of Carlisle. In Kline’s Carlisle Gazette,{ we ascer- 
tain that Philip Pendergrass died Nov. 17, 1797, “in the 
seventy-second year of his age, and was an old inhabitant 
of this borough.” This Philip Pendergrass is no doubt. 


* Penna. Archives, Vol, Il. pp. 114-5. + Nov. 29,1797. + 
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the same, whose name is found on the list of Taxables* in 
1762, and who again took part in the expedition to Kit- 
tanning in 1756, to repulse the Indians, whose bloody 
massacres at this time sent a thrill of alarm along the 
entire frontier. It was of this Pendergrass family,—Gar- 
ret Jr.. who in Feb. 1770, while a resident of Raystown 
(Bedford) purchased the ground now occupied by Alle- 
ghany City, from the Six Nations. A copy of this quaint 
conveyance is found in Egle’s History of Pennsylvania. t 
This last Pendergrass was no doubt the same alluded 
to in Gov. Hamilton’s correspondence with Gov. Sharpe, 
in which he is alluded to as being an innkeeper, thoroughly 
reliable and capable as a guide, and with a most minute 
knowledge of the topography of the country. § 

The old Pendergrass homestead was on Pomfret street, 
neat Hanover. The house now occupied by the family, 
opposite the rectory, was built in the last century by 
another Catholic family named Byrns, who intermarried 
with the Pendergrass’s. This home, still ina good state of 
preservation, was built from logs cut and hewn on the 
premises, it being part of a dense piece of woodland. The 
families have both long since drifted away from their an- 
cestral faith, and recall it only as a tradition. One of the 
last members of whom we have any knowledge as dying 
in the faith was Johanna Pendergrass, who departed this 
life July 9, 1823, and attached to whose death notice in the 
Parochial Register we find these touching words: ‘‘ Mor- 
tua est in odore sanctitatis, pietatis et devotionts ;’—‘* She 
died in the odor of sanctity, piety and devotion.” No 
doubt a most deserving eulogy. ‘The name of James 
Pendergrass is found as late as 1843 in the Parochial 
Records, but no evidence is at hand to prove that he died 
a Catholic. 

The names of John and Charles McManus are found 
contemporaneous with the foregoing. As early as 1762 


* Wing—Ajist. Cumb. Co: “p.. 65. t lbid. p. 54. 
Tp. 366. @ Penna, Arch,Vol,Il, p. 114. 
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John McManus has a place on the list of Taxables.* 
Charles McManus, who died on August 29, 1798, was not 
only one of the oldest, but most progressive and successful 
business men in the community. The large and commo- 
dious home he erected on East Street, which still remains 
as a monument of post-colonial massiveness, spaciousness 
and solidity, with its marble slab conspicuously placed in 
the second story, bearing the date of its erection, 1797, 
and the name of its builder, gives evidence not only of 
enterprise and wealth, but cultured taste. Originally he 
was proprietor of one of the largest distilleries in the 
county and amassed a sufficient competence to permit him 
to live, if not in luxury, at least in ease and comfort. 
The avocation he followed was not then, as it is row, 
looked upon as debasing and immoral: but then it was 
unanimously adopted and countenanced and most lucra- 
tively encouraged. As late as 1835 more than eighty dis- 
tilleries paid taxes in Cumberland County alone and 
manufactured more than a million gallons of whisky an- 
nually. Cumberland County always had a penchant for 
good whisky, and the consumption of ardent spirits was 
always in proportion to the output, if reliance can be 
placed on local tradition. After the death of Mrs..Mary 
McManus (born 1703, died December 15, 1809), at the 
patriarchal age of 103 years, the name becomes less 
prominent, although that of Charles is still found on the 
pew rent list as late as 1823. ‘The descendants drifted to 
Mexico and Philadelphia. The former branch of the 
family in the course of time founded the prosperous and 
famed banking firm of McManus & Co., an institution of 
' international reputation and the largest and most promi- 
nent in our sister Republic. The Philadelphia family 
likewise achieved more than ordinary success in life. 

In chronological order the Faust family comes some- 
what later, but was more prominently and efficiently iden- 


* Wing—Aist, Cumb, Co., p. 62. 
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tified with the prosperity and vicissitude of St. Patrick’s 
congregation, for more than fifty years, than probably any 
other single family up to recent times. It was a family 
in which a high order of intelligence was always coupled 
with a fervid piety, an active zeal with an undemonstra- 
tive charity, and a sterling faith with a most exemplary 
conduct. ‘The ideally Catholic life of this family has not 
only been a heritage religiously preserved in the family 
down to the last bearer of the honored name, but it never 
failed to be a source of edification to their brethren in the 
household of faith, whilst the lofty spirituality was a reve- 
lation to those outside of the fold. Of Jacob Faust, as 
well as John Faller, Sr., who came several decades later, 
the words of St. Clement, the Martyr-Pope, can most ap- 
positely be applied when he says:* ‘Who is not struck 
with beholding your lively faith: your piety full of sweet- 
ness: your generous hospitality: the holiness which 
reigns within your families: the serenity and innocence 
of your conversation?’? The family must have settled here 
shortly after the Revolutionary War, with the Lechlers, 
no doubt related to the Philadelphia and Lancaster fami- 
lies of the same name. Eventually they intermarried 
with the Lechlers, though the Lechlers seemed not to pos- 
sess the vigor and vitality of faith that characterized the 
Fausts, for they gradually strayed from the Church, 
though seldom affiliating with the sects. Valentine Faust, 
a printer, died suddenly and rather mysteriously on April 
17, 1811. He wasa son of John Faust, Sr. John Faust, 
Jt., was married to Miss Eliza Fetter at Harrisburg, No- 
vember 20, 1812. Jacob Faust, who was so conspicuous a 
factor in the growth and development of the congregation, ~ 
enters upon the scene of church activity about 1820, and 
till his death was one of the great benefactors of the 
church, and one of the most helpful allies in keeping alive 
the faith at a period when priestly visits were of intermit- 


*I Epist. Corinth. + Calirsle Gazette, November 26, 1812. 
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tent occurrence, and urgent pressure was brought to bear 

in weakening the faith of the small congregation. At the 
present there survive three of his children, the Misses 
Mary and Lizzie Faust, Carlisle, and A. J. Faust, A.M., 
Ph.D., of Washington, D. C. 

The Schwartz family must likewise be enumerated 
among the pioneer stock. One of the oldest monuments 
in the cemetery, in fact the oldest decipherable, records 
the death (in quaint German) of Nicholas Schwartz, who 
died August 23, 1784, the year in which the log chapel 
was built. The monument is a pretentious one for the 
time in which it was erected, and is not only in a good 
state of preservation, but will last a century or two more, 
unless ruthlessly broken or mutilated. Tradition has it, 
that he was a Hessian officer, captured at the Battle of 
Brandywine or Trenton, and brought here as a prisoner to 
the barracks. He espoused the cause of the Revolutionary 
party, did active and gallant service in the cause of Inde- 
pendence, and was universally esteemed as a good citizen 
and brave soldier. ‘The name was subsequently angli- 
cized to Black, and figures in the church records as late 
as 1823. 

Michael Dawson must have settled here shortly after 
the Declaration of Independence, and in 1798 was the 
possessor of considerable farming land in what now be- 
longs to Perry county. He attained more than local 
prominence as a builder and contractor and was in good 
circumstances. James Dawson ‘‘ while employed in erect- 
ing the penitentiary or work house in the gaol-yard, was 
suddenly killed by a falling scaffolding,* June 15, 1815. 
Michael Dawson was a candidate about the same time, 
but failed to secure the nomination by a piece of political 
jugglery that would have done no little credit to the 
adroit achievements of modern politics. The family a 
few years later moved into Cambria county. Both were 


* Carlisle Volunteer, June 22, 1815. 
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soldiers in the war of 1812, and the former, as far as 
known, was probably the first soldier buried with military 
honors in our cemetery. 

The absence of all church records covering this period 
precludes all possibility of ascertaining with any degree 
of certainty, the names of other Catholics perhaps 
prominent in their day, who may have settled in Carlisle or 
Cumberland county and who perhaps yielded to none in 
zeal and generosity. Unfortunately until that historical 
treasure trove—the Conewago Baptismal Record, and that 
of its affiliated missions is unearthed, we must content 
ourselves with the fragmentary data and names perpetu- 
ated by the court records and local history. 

In this connection, it would be a most fascinating study 
to trace the vestiges of Catholic missionary labor among 
the original owners of the land—the Indians. It is more 
than an assumption, that the ubiquitous and irrepressible 
Jesuit, whether of Canada or Maryland, had long since not 
only studied Indian customs, but acquired their language, 
and gained many a joyful spiritual conquest long before the 
white man, with{the implements of civilization, —oftener 
those of war, drove them from their old haunts. The 
kindness with which the French always treated the In- 
dians, the integrity displayed in their petty commercial 
transactions, the respect they entertained for their national 
customs, above all the intense eagerness and loving con- 
descension of the Jesuits in attending their spiritual wel- 
fare, made a lasting impression on the untutored child of 
the forest. There can be little or no doubt, that Canadian 
missionaries at some period or other had visited the In- 
dian settlements, especially those bordering the Susque- 
hanna River, where a number of Catholic Indians dwelt. 
Moreover the interchange of tribal courtesies, and the 
fealty owing by an immemorial custom to the chieftains, 
makes the visits to Canada on the part of the Pennsyl- 
vania Indians more than a mere presumption. Moreover 
there is direct evidence, that the most prominent chiefs 
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in Pennsylvania in the early colonial period, were then, 
or had been, members of the Church. 

Foremost stands the imposing and heroic figure of 
Shikellimy, the Oneida chief, one of the most august and 
impressive characters found in colonial times, who at this 
period resided at Shamokin (Sunbury). A man of fear- 
less intrepidity and dauntless courage, he yet had the 
ingenuousness of a child and the heart of a woman. His 
transparent honesty, uniform kindness, unquestioned 
truthfulness, and instinctive love of justice, makes him 
stand in bold relief, as the diametric opposite of what 
legend and history usually ascribe to his race. The 
Moravian missionaries can hardly find fitting terms to 
convey their exalted opinion of the transcendent virtues of 
this man, whose love of justice and truth was so great 
‘that he was never known to violate his word or conc one 
an offense.’”? ‘The Colonial Records are ineffaceable 
eulogies of Shikellimy, whose name always inspired 
reverence and awe. According to the Moravian mission- 
aries he was baptized in Canada by the Jesuits, and always 
were ‘‘an idol’’ on his breast, no doubt a blessed medal. 
He died at Bethlehem, in 1748, having followed the Mora- 
vian missionaries to that place. He was the father of the 
eloquent Sajechtowa, better known as Logan, the Mingo 
chief, whose famous address is known to every schoolboy. 

Another prominent character, who figured in colonial 
history, was Madame Margaret Montour. In early life 
she married Roland Montour, a Seneca brave, and at his 
death Carandawana, chief of the Oneidas. She lived 
along the Susquehanna asearly as1727. She was a woman 
of masculine mental and physical vigor, and ruled her 
people with an autocratic sway, in bold contrast with that 
of the mild Shikellimy. Her influence was of a nature, 
that made not only traders, but even colonial governors 
court her grace, with anassiduity and obsequiousness, halt 
amusing,—had it not been essentially necessary. Her 
allegiance to the English was but half-hearted, and at 
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times extremely dubious, if not suspicious, for, of French 
extraction herself, she could not forget the kindness of 
which she and her adopted people had been the recipients. 
She was held in such high esteem that when her husband 
Carandawana was killed in a war with the Catawbas, 
Thomas Penn, then Proprietary, saw fit publicly to ex- 
press his condolence to her.* ‘The settlement she founded 
was variously called Ostonwakin, “French Town,” or 
‘“French Margaret’s Town,’ and was situated on the 
area covered by the Seventh Ward (Newberry) in Williams- 
port. When Count Zinzendorf, the Moravian missionary, 
first called on her, thinking him a French priest, her joy 
was great, for now she could have ‘‘her child baptized.” 
Her loyalty to her faith and to the French, both of which 
seemed synonymous terms at this period, caused no little 
irritation and fears to’ the government. Montour county, 
and Montoursville in Lycoming county, are named for 
Madame Montour. t 

French Margaret was a niece of Madame Montour, and 
was likewise famous in her day. She was the first pro- 
hibitionist of whom we have any record in Pennsylvania. 
She had prohibited the use of liquor in her present village 
and she said her husband, Peter Quebec, had not drunk 
tum for six years.{ In 1754 French Margaret and her 
Mohawk husband, and two grandchildren traveling in 
semi-barbaric state, with an Irish groom, and six relay 
and pack horses, emigrated to New York. 

Andrew Montour, whose name is always coupled with 
that of Conrad Weiser, is another name figuring frequently 
and prominently in the colonial history. He was the son 
of Madame Montour, and acted as interpreter for the Eng- 
lish. Whether he remained steadfast in the Faith is ex- 
tremely doubtful. In 1755, he lived on a grant of land 
(S800 acres) given him by Goy. Hamilton in 1752, ten miles 


* Hist. West Branch. By McGinness, p. 102. 
+ Memorials of the Moravian Church, Pp. 320, et seq. 
| Hist. West Branch, p. 135, (foot note.) 
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northwest of Carlisle; between the Conodoguinet, a creek 
near Carlisle, and the mountain. He was naturally of a 
roaming character, and freebooter-like sold his services to 
the highest bidder, though the Colonzal Records bear evi- 
dence to the invaluable services he rendered the govern- 
ment, and the extremely hazardous missions he undertook 
in conveying despatches, etc. However, one moment.we 
hear that the French set a reward of £100 on his head, 
and shortly after he leads a band of warriors in capturing 
the Gilbert family in Lehighton. 

From these random citations it will be seen that thor- 
ough historic research in this unexplored field would yield 
some strange and astonishing data. Some future historian, 
with ready access to the Jesuit Relations and Canadian 
church records, will no doubt throw light on this hazy 
subject, and prove that before the Catholic white man set 
foot in Pennsylvania, his Catholic brother of the house- 
hold of Faith had already glorified God in his own simple, 
but none the less fervent and Catholic manner. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PIONEER PRIESTS—REV. JAMES PELLENTZ, S.J.—HIS 
LARGE PARISH—HIS HEROIC EXPLOITS AND 
ENDURING MONUMENTS.—FIRST VISITS 
TO CARLISLE. 


One of the most illustrious champions of our holy re- 
ligion, a pioneeer in laying the foundations of Catholic 
settlements, a veritable apostle in the magnitude and fruit- 
fulness of his labors, was Rev. James Pellentz, S.J. He was 
not only one of the forerunners of Catholicity in Pennsyl- 
vania, leaving an honest fame and precious memory 
- wherever he set foot in his extensive wanderings, but one 
of the actual founders of St. Patrick’s Congregation. To 
him next the Providence of God, the Cumberland Valley, 
York and Huntington Counties, in short the whole Of 
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Western Pennsylvania and Maryland owes a debt of un- 
dying gratitude. In his unflagging zeal and consuming 
love of souls, he stands pre-eminent as an ideal priest ; 
in his austere virtue, inexhaustible patience, unwearied 
charity and invincible courage, he was a typical son of 
St. Ignatius ; in his quick apprehension and almost intui- 
tional knowledge of the eventual growth, development 
and prosperity of the new country, he proved himself the 
hopeful, unerring patriot. The record of his indefatigable 
zeal, his extensive wan- 
derings, his childlike 
faith and his burning 
charity, recalls and com- 
pares favorably with the 
brightest pages of mis- 
sionary toil and achieve- 
ment in this country. 
When the history of the 
Catholic Church in Penn- 
sylvania shall be written 
from better authenticated 
sources than the frag- 
mentary and_ scattered 
data, which necessity 
compels us to accept now, 

REV. JAMES PELLENTZ, S.J. the name of Pellentz will 

receive its due measure of 
recognition and eulogy, and hand it down to coming 
generations in prayer and benediction. ‘Time will only 
add to its lustre. 

Rev. James Pellentz, S.J., was born January 10, LI ay, 
in Germany; entered the Society of Jesus in 1744, and 
made his vows in 1756. He wasisent to this country from 
England in 1758 with Rev. James Augustine Frambach 
and two other Jesuit fathers. According to Treacy* he 


* Old Catholic Maryland, p. 177. 
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spent ten years in Lancaster, Pa., and a year and a half at 
Frederick Town, Md., before he assumed charge of Cone- 
wago. Inall probability he was sent to Conewago and 
from there attended Lancaster as circumstances demanded. 
At all events, like the apostles of old he was not to confine 
his labors to one city or community, but the scene of his 
forty years’ activity was to embrace an entire country, the 
whole of Pennsylvania, west of Philadelphia. Never was 
missionary more ardent in his zeal, more cheerful in his 
sacrifices, more hopeful in trial nor courageous under perse- 
cution, than this stranger in a strange country, speaking a 
strange tongue. From our modern standard of measuring 
heroism, his position seems simply to have risen to the un- 
attainable. 

Old settlers were accustomed to relate, not without a 
glow of admiration and a heart swelling with gratitude, 
how this holy priest traversed the whole country, pene- 
trating every settlement and clearing, even crossing the 
Alleghanies in search of the scattered Catholics, whom 
stress of circumstances obliged to seek this enforced 
isolation, oz foot.* If we bear in mind that this country 
was still infested by the Red Man, that in territorial extent 
the missions covered more than a hundred and thirty 
miles, that the bridle path or Indian trail, was frequently 
the only road that could be traveled, (the new military 
_ road of 1755 was still almost impassable), that the luxury 
of bridged streams was as yet unknown, that shelterless 
nights and exhausting days were more the rule than the 
exception,—and bearing in mind that in addition to this 
Father Pellentz carried all the requisites for saying Holy 
Mass,—the altar stone, missal, vestments, chalice, etc., in 
a bundle strapped to his back, we leave the reader to draw 
his own picture of this missionary in his holy wanderings. 
_ Every rude hut would serve as a temple, every im- 
provised table as an altar. ‘The manger at Bethlehem was 


* Si, Vincenz in Penna., Peo 566 
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fully as decent as many places where the Unbloody Sacri- 
fice was offered up. 

It took the first wagon that went West in 1789, drawn 
by four horses from Hagerstown to Brownsville, more than 
two weeks to get to its destination. The progress made 
by a solitary traveler on foot in 1758, weighted with a 
heavy burden and at times faint from fasting, is a picture 
worthy of a poet’s pen or painter’s brush. 

Pennsylvania is marked with the footprints that attest 
his pious zeal, and dotted with landmarks that give incon- 
testable evidence of his prudent foresight. For it must be 
borne in mind that the whole State of Pennsylvania from 
the Delaware to the Ohio was territorially apportioned to 
but five priests at this time. Revs. Robert Molyneux and 
Ferdinand Farmer (Steinmayer) were stationed at Phila- 
delphia; Luke Geissler, of whom we will presently hear 
again, at Lancaster; John B. De Ritter, at Goshenhoppen, 
and James Pellentz at Conewago. 

In his apportionment Father Pellentz had the whole ot 
Pennsylvania west of the Susquehanna as his parish. 

The magnitude of the task, the inaccessibility of the 
settlements, the hardships and privations of travel did not 
dampen his zeal; for what were these difficulties com- 
pared to the poignant sorrow of seeing souls perish for 
want of spiritual nutriment? ‘The number of Catholics 
was pitifully small ; their mode of life for obvious reasons 
not gregarious, and consequently they were scattered 
promiscuously if not fortuitously wherever an asylum was 
offered from religious persecution or marauding Indians. 
As late as 1784 the census of souls gives us this startling 
revelation of the number of Catholics under the Propri- 
etaries: Philadelphia and adjoining counties—one 
thousand ; Goshenhoppen, seven hundred, and Conewago 
and missions only five hundred. ‘These five hundred were 
scattered from the Susquehanna to the Ohio, the only 
known Catholic settlements being Conewago and Path 
Valley,—with an increasing population in Carlisle, Ship- 
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pensburg, Huntington and Bedford (Raystown). What 
now comprises New York State had not one church, and 
the city which then was the capital of the country, had 
only eighteen communicants of whom three were Germans, 
and no nationality ascribed to the others. 

The following letter written by one of his companions, 
his sacristan,* may lift the veil and give us a passing 
glimpse of the arduous toil and sore hardships that formed 
the routine life of Father Pellentz. It is an excerpt from 
a letter written toa German magazine by Paul Mueller, 
dated June 28th, 1785: ‘‘Oh thatthe good God would be 
merciful and send us energetic spiritual advisers,what grand 
harvests they could make. Our good father James Pellentz, 
who is nearly fifty years of age, and twenty-eight in this 
country, has very much labor day and night, with sick calls, 
confessions and sermons, especially on Sundays and Holy 
Days, when, from six o’clock in the morning till twelve 
and one o'clock, he hears confessions ; so that it is usually 
from two until half past two, before the Holy Mass is over, 
and often, with baptisms and sermons, it is after four 
o’clock before he takes any nourishment; and often he 
has weak spells at the altar, and then (meaning after Mass) 
one or two are waiting to take him on sick calls. From 
this one can judge how many confessions he has to hear, 
when I, who make for him all the Hosts he uses, have 
made from March 24th until today, June 28th, 2740 small 
hosts that he used. From this you can see what an enor- 
mous labor for one man.’ 

The prudent counsels and rare executive ability of the 
good father no doubt had much to do in adjusting the 
national animosities, and his thorough knowledge of the 
country’s topography stood him in good stead in forming 
our coreligionists into more cohesive and compact bodies, 
and as a nucleus to insure the perpetuation he wisely pur- 
chased land for churches. ‘The Catholic once resting 


*Mainzer, Monatschrift von Getstlichen Sachen, (1785), p: 457; quoted by Reily in his 
Recollections in the Life of Cardinal Gibbons, p. 563. 
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under the shadow of the cross ceases to be a nomad, fells 
the trees, clears the land, tills the soil, erects his log cabin, 
and establishes his home. 

In 1784 he sent Father Geissler, his assistant at the 
time, money to purchase a house at Carlisle “‘ to hold ser- 
vice in,” of which we shall hear more presently ; in the 
same year he secures a building at Littlestown for the first 
church in that community ; in the same year he paid £31 


CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART, CONEWAGO, PA. 


for a church site at Standing Stone, the present Hunting- 
ton. In 1785 he began and finished the massive stone 
structure, which has the enviable distinction of being the 
first church erected in honor of the Sacred Heart in this 
country, at Conewago. He improved the place by the 
erection of a commodious and substantial parsonage, 
with the necessary adjuncts indispensable at that time—a 
capacious barn and extensive farm buildings. In 1786 he 
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was one of the main factors in the establishment of 
Georgetown College, and was appointed one of its direct- 
ors. In 1791 he was one of the attendants at the First 
Provincial Council of Baltimore, and was appointed Vicar 
General by Bishop Carroll. He was likewise one of the 
promoters and subscribers to the first Catholic Bible 
published in this country in 1789, it being a reprint of 
Bishop Challoner’s revision, issued from the press of 
Mathew Carey. 

Human activity and physical endurance could not hold 
out long under the ravages of such rigorous and incessant 
labors; the inadequacy of the laborers, the vast extent of 
the vineyard, the inclemency of the weather and the cli- 
matic changes, could not fail but undermine the most 
rugged health and daunt the most courageous spirit. It 
was the crying demand for more help that not only urged 
him to make frequent appeals to Germany for priests, but 
found him ever ready with the necessary funds to defray 
the expenses of the wearisome and certainly not inexpen- 
sive voyage. Father Pellentz himself writes, under date 
of Aug. 20th, 1785, in a letter forwarded to Coblentz on 
the Rhine: “I pray you do everything in your power to 
send me two priests to America. Since my last letter 
affairs have gone considerably worse here, as our dear 
Father Luke Geissler is at present so weak that we fear he 
cannot live long. I myself have also a fever which 
oppresses me greatly, and from all appearances will render 
me unable to continue my great labors that I have until 
now undergone. * * * JT have a flourishing mission 
and from the number of those who receive the Blessed 
Sacrament, there is no other in the whole of North 
America which will compare with it. It is a great pity 
that we have not more priests. They could bring back to 
the right path many who have strayed away, since we 
now have full religious liberty. * : 


* American Cath. Hist, Researches, July, 1891. Vol. VIII, p. 132. 
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In 1795 we find Father Pellentz at Port Tobacco, Md., 
and the newly ordained Prince Demetrius Gallitzin as his 
most capable and efficient assistant. 

After forty years of arduous, but fruitful labor,—laying 
the foundation of Catholic faith in Pennsylvania, he went 
to his eternal reward on Novy. 21st, 1799, dying at Cone- 
wago, where his remains were interred, and where this 
beautiful epitaph commemorates his holy career : 


“REV. JACOBUS PELLENTZ SECURUS MORITUR, FECIT SE 
MORTE RENASC] 

NON EA MORS DICI, SED NOVA VITA POTEST 
NOMEN PELLENTZ ISTE TERQUE QUATERQUE MORETUR 
HOSPES! UBI JACIT HIC ET DOMUS ET DOMINI 
TEMPLUM! QUODQUE SUUM FECIT ZELO PIETATE 
UT POPULUM TENEAT SUB GREMJO ECCLESIAE.’’® 


(“ Rev. James Pellentz dies in peace by the grace of 
Him who by His death regenerated him. Not death, but 
rather life should it be called. The name of Pellentz has 
many claims to consideration. A stranger in a strange 
land, he erected this the temple of God, and with zeal and 
piety made it the object of his life to gather men within 
the Church.’’) 

It falls to few men to make and leave such a noble 
record. His work will forever remain a monument of 
zeal, determination and genius. His purity of life, good- 
ness of heart, pervasive efficacy; his disciplinegjand labor 
in the church; the breadth of his knowledge, the grandeur 
of his ideas concerning the future of the church in this 
country, form together a combination of character- 
istics worthy of the most glowing pages7in theJhistory of 
missionary achievement. 
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CHAPTER OV. 


REV. CHARLES SEWALL, S.J., ATTENDS CARLISLE.—AT- 
TENDS THE MISSIONS ATTACHED TO CONEWAGO.— 
MAKES THE FIRST PURCHASE OF PROPERTY 
FOR A CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 1779. —FIRST 
RESIDENT PASTOR OF BALTIMORE.— 

HIS LABORIOUS LIFE. 


The next priest of whom we have definite and tangible 
evidence in Carlisle, is the Rev. Charles Sewall, S. J., an 
assistant to Father Pellentz, imbued with the same zeal, 
inspired by the same charity and rewarded by the same re- 
sults. No doubt the latter had taken more than a casual 
survey of the territory that composed his parish, discerned 
the possibilities that lay hidden in the different towns and 
settlements, and at the proper time adopted the necessary 
measures to effect purchases which eventually would’ lead 
to the formation of parishes and construction of churches. 
The unobtrusive and efficient mannerin which the former 
catried out the designs of his superior, the methodical 
plan adopted in the formation of these different charges, 
and the generosity with which they were assisted and 
maintained, gives but another evidence of the total ab- 
sorption of self in the apostolic work before them. In this 
formative state of society the poverty of the faithful pre- 
cluded all possibility of their making purchases either of 
land or property, therefore the priest came not only with 
an open heart to minister to their spiritual wants, but with 
an open purse to supply their material resources. The 
first sites for churches, and the first churches were built 
without entailing any pecuniary responsibility on the faith- 
ful. The court dockets give ample testimony of this truth. 

Where did the financial aid come from ? 

The Society of Jesus was suppressed in 1773, its mem- 
bers exiled from Catholic countries, while only Prussia 
‘under Frederic the Great offered an asylum—‘‘to preserve 
the seed,” as he facetiously writes to Voltaire, ‘‘that he 
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might at some time furnish it to those who should desire 
to cultivate so rare a plant.” 

The Empress Catharine likewise invited them to Russia 
and gave them charge of the four colleges respectively at 
Polotsk, Vitepsk, Orcha and Dimabourg. Flattering and 
honorable as these acts may have been, they certainly were 
not remunerative, nor adequate to supply the individual 
wants much less the increasing expenses of the missions. 

It is probable, in fact strong presumptive evidence is at 
hand, that the support of these missions was derived from 
an endowment made by Sir John James of Heston, Mid- 
dlesex, England. By its provision £4000 was held by the 
Vicar Apostolic of London, with the proviso, that forty 
pounds be annually applied to the Catholic poor of London, 
the balance to support the indigent missionaries in Penn- 
sylvania. It was regarded as annexed to the church at 
Lancaster, and for many years gave twenty pounds an- 
nually to four missions in Pennsylvania. Was Carlisle 
one of these ? * . 

Rev. Charles Sewall, S. J., the actual founder of the 
Carlisle parish was born in St. Mary’s County, Maryland, 
in 1744, on his father’s estate at Mattapany on the Patux- 
ent River. He came from good old English stock. His 
ancestors came from England with Lord Baltimore in 
1634, and of course were devout Catholics. 

The environments of his childhood, the atmosphere of 
piety in which he spent his boyhood, the association and 
intercourse with the holy men who then ministered to the 
spiritual wants of the Catholics throughout the broad 
domains of Maryland and Pennsylvania, could not fail but 
make a forceful and salutary impression on the mind of 
the susceptible youth. The church of St. Nicholas ad- 
joined his father’s estate , which was but twelve or fifteen 
miles from St. Inigo’s, one of the sacred landmarks of 
Catholicity in Maryland, —attended then as it is even now 
by the fathers of the Society of Jesus. 


* Am. Cath. Hist. Researches, Vol. V, No. 4. 
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It is very likely that he made his preparatory studies at 
Bohemia Manor, a seat of learning which the Jesuits had 
established in spite of penal laws. He entered upon his 
collegiate course at St. Omer’s in France, in 1758, when 
but fourteen years of age. In 1764 he entered the Society 
of Jesus; and returned to this country with Father Augus- 
tine Jenkins, S. J., on May ZANT TTA. 

His first mission was one to tax the most perfervid 
neophyte. As we saw above, a perilous ministry if not 
self annihilation awaited the priest in those days. ‘To 
traverse nearly the entire State of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania on foot, on horseback or in ram-shackle stage 
coaches in quest of the few persecuted, poverty stricken 
Catholics was a physical ordeal of no small magnitude ; to 
live on the charity of the poor, sharing their rude log 
cabins and homely fare, was to this man of gentle birth 
and cultivated tastes a labor of love,—for was not the Son 
of God born in a stable, where there was but scant comfort, 
and died on the cross where there was none? Cruel arro- 
gance, coarse insult, haughty defiance, bitter menace and 
inextinguishable hatred confronted the missionaries at 
almost every step;—but with uncompromising firmness, 
with gentle speech and invincible courage they toiled and 
prayed and persevered until the harvest for which they 
planted the seed though unreaped and ungarnered by 
them, was still showing promise of a golden fulness to 
their eager views. 

It was such a destiny that awaited Father Sewall when 
he assumed his position as assistant to the saintly Pellentz 
at Conewago. Lancaster, York, Elizabethtown, Cham- 
bersburg, Carlisle, Huntington, Bedford, not to mention 
the widely scattered missions in Maryland, were the 
theatre of this man’s zeal. 

The hardship, exposure and privation of such a life, not 
to dwell upon the “‘ solzcitude for the churches” threatened 
to cut short his active career, and his health caused his 
superior no little solicitude and anxiety. A change of 
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climate and a life different from that of an itinerant mis- 
sionary was necessary. From 1782 to 1793 we find him in 
charge of St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, Md., being the 
first resident pastor of that city. From a letter of Father 
Pellentz to Dr. Carroll we glean the following: “I am 
entirely satified with Mr. Sewall’s resolution to stay in 
Baltimore, as I always thought he would not live long 
here, and that he would do more for God’s greater glory 
and the salvation of souls in Baltimore than here. For 
that reason I advised him in his trouble to have patience 
and to take courage. ‘To the same intent I called to his 
remembrance that Saints Ignatius and Theresa expected 
always great success when they met with serious obstacles 
in the beginning of a new college or monastery. The 
hardships Mr. Sewall suffered made me think that Balti- 
more would be a very flourishing mission. I beg of your 
Reverence not to be uneasy for keeping Mr. Sewall from 
me. I am fully persuaded that he is more necessary 
where he is than here.’’* 

His career in Baltimore did not disappoint the hopes 
centered in him. His labors extending over ten years 
were rewarded beyond his most sanguine expectations, and 
the prophetic foresight of Father Pellentz as to the 
religious possibilities that lay hidden in Baltimore more 
than verified. 

Though a man of scholarly attainments, a versatile 
linguist, a profound theologian, a capable business man, — 
his success as a pulpit orator seemed hardly to rise above 
the level of respectable mediocrity. + 

This was more than ordinarily disappointing to the poor 
father, living as he did in a community where all the 
niceties and graces of oratory had been cultivated as of 
paramount importance by the Protestant ministry. How- 
ever this deficiency in no way affected his usefulness, nor 
the impression he left on his people. A man whose aus- 


* Rev. J. Pellentz to V. Rev. Dr. Carroll, Feb. 27, 1786. 
+ Scharf—Chrontcles of Baltimore,p. 251. 
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tere, pure life, could not escape the observation ot even 
the unthinking world—was the most persuasive of sermons 
in itself. When eventually Dr. Carroll took up his home 
with him in 1786,and his own simple, unctuous efforts 
were inadvertently pitted against the transcendent elo- 
quence of one of America’s most luminous intellects and 
most magnetic orators, the line of demarcation being more 
conspicuous than ever was not disheartening or depressing 
to him. Full of sweetness and charity, he still continued 
unremitting in his holy work. 

Every enterprise to ameliorate the condition of his 
people and further the ends of Holy Church found in him 
a ready advocate and a gallant champion. Whether it 
was his missionary excursions through Pennsylvania from 
1774 to 1792, or his presence at the First Synod of Balti- 
more in 1791, or when he acted as one of the incorporators 
of Georgetown College in 1786, or temporarily supplied 
Bohemia Manor in 1793, or acted asagent for the Corpora- 
tion of Clergy in 1797, or built the church in St. Thomas 
Manor in 1798, or was one of the first to re-enter the 
Society of Jesus upon its restoration in 1802,*—he was 
ever active and eager in the service of God, ever ready to 
assume any work allotted to him. He worked on modestly 
and unobtrusively,—one unerring and deep searching 
Hye alone penetrating his heart and soul, seeing its secret 
motives, reading its unpublished thoughts, divining its 
unrevealed desires. 

His health never robust was rapidly failing under the 
strain of incessant labor, and on Feb. 25th, 1805, he 
writes to his brother, Father Nicholas Sewall, S.J., who 
on the restoration of the Society of Jesus entered the 
English Province, “that for six weeks past I have been 
confined to my room and unable to say mass, but I hope 
to be able to officiate in the church next Sunday.” 
Whether his pious wish was gratified we cannot ascertain. 


\ 
*Bp. Carroll to Fr. Marmaduke Stone, Balto., 1805. 
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On the following tenth of November, 1805, he surrend- 
ered his soul to God at St. Thomas Manor, where no 
doubt he was buried. 

The fact that he was assistant to Father Pellentz im- 
plied that his parish embraced the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, and we can trace his career as far as Standing Stone 
(Huntington), where he suggested the advisability of hav- 
ing his superior purchase a place to hold service in, 
which was actually done in 1785, when he paid Rev. Luke 
Geissler £31 with this object in view. There can be 
little doubt, that like his superior he penetrated even the 
remotest missions and settlements that were in the vast 
territorial jurisdiction of Conewago. In doing so like the 
prudent and farseeing observer Father Sewall was, he 
could not fail but detect the possibilities that lay hidden 
in the embryonic towns, which in the Providence of God 
might become important and populous cities, in which the 
Church of God, might become a factor of soul-saving im- 
portance in the promotion of virtue and holiness, and con- 
currently, thrift and prosperity. ‘Therefore we see that 
unaided, though no doubt encouraged by the pioneer set- 
tlers, he, and especially Father Pellentz, made a careful 
survey of the advantageous lands jand eligible sites that 
were constantly in the market, purchased them and thus 
laid the foundation of the future parish. In many enter- 
prising localities free sites were offered for churches, con- 
ditioned upon an obligation to erect a church within a 
specified time,—this evidently more to be an encourage- 
ment to colonization than a promotive inducement to 
morality. 

Carlisle as a bustling frontier town, the centre of con- 
siderable commercial activity, with abundant educational 
facilities,—one of the main arteries that carried traffic 
west, south and east,—not to mention the increasing and 
highly progressive population, could not fail but create 


the hope that the future had promising realizations in 


prospect. No doubt fully impressed with these sentiments, 
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Father Sewall on the 5th Feb., 1779, on one of his periodic 
visits, made the following purchase in Carlisle: 
Sewall This Indenture* made the fifth day 
cc of February in the year of our Lord one 
to thousand seven hundred and _ seventy- 
Charles Sewall nine Between Robert Guthrie the 
younger of the town of Carlisle, of the county of Cum- 
berland and State of Pennsylvania, joiner of the one part, 
and Charles Sewall of Heidelburg Township of the 
County of York and State aforesaid of the other part Witt- 
nesseth that the said Robert Guthrie for and in Considera- 
tion of the sum of Thirty Pounds Lawful Money of 
Pennsylvania to him in hand paid by the said Charles 
Sewall at or before the execution hereof the receipt and 
payment whereof is hereby acknowledged, and said 
Charles Sewall thereof forever acquitted and Discharged 
by these presents, he the said Robert Guthrie Hath 
granted, Bargained, Sold, Released and Confined and by 
these presents Doth grant and Bargain, Sell and Release 
and Confine unto the said Charles Sewall and to his Heirs 
and Assigns a Certain Messuage and Lott of Ground sit- 
uate and being in the town of Carlisle in the County of 
Cumberland aforesaid. Bounded on the North by Pom- 
fret Street on the East by a Lott the Property of Robert 
Cummins on the South by a Twenty feet Alley and on the 
West by a Lot of Robert Guthrie the Elder.containing in 
front of the said Street Sixty feet and in Depth to the 
said Alley two hundred and forty feet. Known in the 
said Town by its No 274 Together with all and singular 
Buildings and improvements thereon and Premises with 
the appurtenances whatsoever thereto belonging or in 
any way appertaining and the Reversions and Remainders 
Rents Issues and Profits thereof and all Estate Right Title 
Interest Property Claim and Demand Whethersoever both 
at Law and in equity of him the said Robert Guthrie of 


*Dated Feb. 5, 1779, Record Book E. p. 304. 
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in and to the same and every part thereof. To have and 
to hold the said Messuage and Lott of Ground hereby 
granted and released or meant mentioned or indented so 
to be with the appurtenances unto the said Charles Sew- 
all his Heirs and Assigns. ‘To the only proper use benefit 
and Behoof of the said Charles Sewall his Heirs and 
Assigns for ever Subject to the Quit rents due and to 
become Due to the chief Lord of Lords of the fee and the 
said Robert Guthrie for himself and for his Heirs Doth 
hereby Covenant promise grant and agree to and with the 
said Charles Sewall his Heirs and Assigns by these pres- 
ents that he the said Robert Guthrie and his Heirs the 
above mentioned and Described Messuage and Lott of 
Ground with the appurtenances unto the said Charles 
Sewall and his Heirs and all and every other person or 
persons whomsoever lawfully Claiming or to Claime the 
same or any part thereof from by or under him the said 
Robert Guthrie and his Heirs shall and will warrant and 
forever Defend by these Presents. In Wittness whereof 
the said parties of these Presents have hereto interchange- 
ably set their hand and Seals the Day and year first above 
Written. 


Signed Sealed and Delivered Robert Guthrie 
in the Presence of t [SEAL. | 
John Gray 


Jno. Steel junr. 

Received the Day of the Date of the 
above Indenture from the above named Charles Sewall 
the sum of Thirty Pounds Lawful Money ass’d being the 
full consideration therein Mentioned. Witness my hand 
the same day and year first above written. 

Witness present 

JOHN GRAY 

JOHN STEELE, Junr. 
[seaL.] Cumberland County, ss. 

Be it remembered that on the fifth Day of February, 
Anno Domini 1779 Before me the Subscriber one of the 
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Justices of the Peace Assigned &c to keep &c came the 
above named Robert Guthrie the Younger and acknowl- 
edged the above Indenture to be his act and Deed and 
Desired that as such the same may be recorded. Witness 
my hand and Seal the day and year above written. 
. JoHNn CREIGH. 
Received March 5th 1779 and compared with the ori- 
ginal. Wo. Lyon, Recd. 


The location was then considered, if not a most eligible 
one, one that at all events had some commendable feat- 
ures, prominent among which was its cheapness. The 
culture and wealth of the town clustered about the Public 
Square, and scattered itself over High and Hanover 
Streets. It was the centre of professional and commercial 
life, the churches, the inns, the public square, were then 
to be found as they are now, within a stone’s throw of the 
old seat of justice. However, East Street had some sub- 
stantial if not pretty homes, which indicated not only 
thrift and comfort, but independence, and no doubt Pom- 
fret Street may have had possibilities from a speculative 
point of view, very satisfactory to the investor. Moreover 
a purchase of property for Catholic worship would possi- 
bly have encountered some opposition should its aspirations 
have been to enter the more prominent streets. The 
church was still looked upon with a disdain not untinged 
with suspicion and fear. Even the prospect of a remuner- 
ative investment may have been counterbalanced by the 
latent bigotry, which made the Catholic more an object 
of vigdiant tolerance than that of a pure patriotism which 
respected his rights as an equal. ‘The second barrier in 
the way of going up town, and perhaps the more convin- 
cing one, was the depleted exchequer of the poverty 
stricken missionary. 

Here then, three years after the Declaration of Indepena- 
ence, ten years before the Constitution had been framed, 
with authority still vested in the Supreme Executive Coun- 
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cul, with General Washington in command of the Conti 
nental forces, Benedict Arnold in command of the military 
at Philadelphia, Lieut. General Sullivan carrying a war 
of extermination into the country of the Six Nations, 
Colonel Brodhead heading a most successful expedition up 
the Susquehanna against the Muncy towns, with the coun- 
try divided into clamorous Tories aud bellicose Royalists, 
weth no natural currency as yet in sight, the jirst foundation 
of Catholicity, west of the Susquehanna, was laid. 


CHAPTER VI. 


REV. LUKE GEISSLER, S.J., BUILDS THE FIRST LOG CHAPEL IN 
CARLISLE, 1784.—NEED OF GERMAN PRIESTS.—PUR- 
CHASES A HOUSE IN HUNTINGTON TO HOLD SERVICES 
IN.—CARLISLE CHURCH THE ONLY ONE BETWEEN 
LANCASTER AND ST. LOUIS.—REV. STANISLAUS 
CERFOUMONT.—HIS HISTORY. —VERIFICA- 

TION OF AN OLD TRADITION.—REV. LOUIS 
DE BARTH.—ERECTION OF FIRST BRICK 
CHURCH AT CARLISLE 1806. 


The next priest of whom we have any authentic inform- 
ation as being closely identified with Carlisle, and who 
belonged to that zealous band of Catholic pioneers, whose 
work and foresight now elicits our admiration, as it no 
doubt earned the gratitude of their contemporaries, was 
Father Geissler. Like the former he belonged to that 
intrepid band of Conewago Jesuits, whose labors were as 
incessant as their presence was ubiquitous, when souls 
were to be saved and God glorified. ‘To their admirable 
tact, consistent prudence and uniform harmony which 
guided them in their scattered labors and which permeated 
the little society on the frontier of civilization, may be 
ascribed much of the success and certainly the perpetuity 
of their efforts. 
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Rev. Luke Geissler, was born in Germany in 1735, 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1756, became a professed 
father in 1772. He landed in Philadelphia on March 26th, 
1769. For a number of years he made his home with 
Father Pellentz as an assistant, and from Conewago as the 
centre missionary work radiated, reaching every known 
Catholic settlement, even family in the Province. 

At this time the urgent need of a German priest was more 
keenly felt,--not only on account of the increased emigra- 
tion, but in Carlisle on account of the recent accession to 
its population by transferring many of the captured Hes- 
sians to this frontier town. For after the capture of Tren- 
ton Dec. 25th, 1776, a large number of these poor Hessians 
were sent to Carlisle, and were employed in the erection 
of the stone military barracks, a part of which are still in 
existence. 

Out of the 16,992 that were hired to England by Land- 
grave Frederick II of Hesse Cassel, although almost all 
Protestants, not a few Catholics were to be found, who no 
doubt were loth to return to the life of serfdom, when such 
glorious prospects of liberty were within reach. In Phila- 
delphia alone more than six hundred were married,* in 
many instances to Catholics. At all events the fact that 
only 10,402 returned gives strong color to the presump- 
tion that many deserted and settled down in America. 
Out of the Carlisle prisoners no doubt many, pitied and 
treated with great kindness by its citizens who realized the 
unwilling role they played in the War of Independence, 
preferred to share the hopeful future and promising realiza- 
tions of this country to the certain penury and servitude of 
a bankrupt petty German principality. Our cemetery 
gives evidence that some of them either by birth or con- 
version were Catholics, and their bodies lie interred in 
consecrated ground. 

In 1784 Father Geissler was sent to take charge of St. 


* Records of the Am. Cath. Hist, Soc., Vol. I, p. 300, 
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Mary’s Church, Lancaster, then known as the Mission of 
St. John Nepomucene. It was shortly after he assumed 
charge of this parish, that he must have built the first log 
chapel which tradition mentions, and which was then 
commonly known as a “ Mass-house,’’ located about 
midway between Pomfret St. and what on account of the 
building, has ever since been known as ‘‘ Chapel Alley.” 
As usual in establishing new churches the faithful were 
not called upon for financial aid, and the money for 
the lot on which the building was erected, as well as the 
building itself was advanced by the missionaries. 

The chapel was no doubt long in contemplation, and its 
erection, modest, plain and ungainly thought it was,-—a 
consummation ineffably sweet to the Catholic heart. Its 
presence was an assurance that now, regular spiritual 
attendance was in prospect, and that at least Holy Mass 
might be celebrated in a house, which belonged to Our 
Lord alone. Father Pellentz writes to Very Dr. Carroll 
from Conewago under date of Oct. Ist, 1785: ‘‘I paid Mr. 
Geissler ninety-six pounds (£.96) for a house in Carlisle to 
keep service in; thirty-one pounds (4.31) for a house in 
Standing Stone bought with Mr. Sewall’s advice.’’* 

The structure must have been of a most unpretentious 
kind, and furnished to meet only the most pressing needs 
of the people, the priest making his abode as usual with 
some of the faithful. The temporary character of the 
structure must have been very much in evidence,—for the 
influx of Catholic emigrants, the growing prosperity of 
the old settlers, the more tolerant attitude of Protestants, 
and especially the increasing prominence of Carlisle,— 
would hardly warrant those prudent clergymen to imagine 
for a moment that the primitive structure would not be 
soon supplanted by a more worthy edifice. No trace or 
vestige of the old chapel remains. Only a remote tradi- 
tion has kept alive the fact that the chapel was built of 


* Rev, Jas. Pellentz to V. Rev. Dr. Carroll, Oct. rst, 1785. 
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logs, and that it was situated between Pomfret Street and 
Chapel Alley. Death, emigration to the west, and loss 
of faith, have been perhaps more potent in effacing these 
old traditions, than the removal of the hallowed land- 
marks themselves. 

This chapel was the first Catholic house of worship erected 
west of the Susquehanna. At the time of tts completion it 
was the only building specifically set aside for Catholic 
worship between Lancaster, Pa. and St. Louis, Mo. In 
chronological order it ranks fifth in the State of Penn- 


-sylvania, outside of Philadelphia. The churches at Lan- 


caster, Goshenhoppen, Conewago and York alone antedate 
it; 

At this time there was a crying need of priests in Phila- 
delphia. The Catholic population since the Declaration 
of Independence was increasing rapidly; new settlements 
wete effected contiguous to the city ; the priests were grow- 
ing old and feeble, unable to cope with the engrossing cares 
and everchanging difficulties that cropped out at every stage 
of the work. Father Molyneux and Father Farmer toiled 
unsparingly for years, and with increasing years they felt 
increasing infirmities, or as the former sententiously puts 
it—“every day the labor increases and my ability de- 
creases.” Father Geissler himself was to step into the 
breach, though already feeling the hand of death. Father 
Molyneux writes to Very Rev. Dr. Carroll for an assistant 
and singles out Father Geissler.* “I hope,” he writes, 
“you will consider us and order Mr. Geissler to our assist- 
ance if possible. It is pleasing to me, to Mr. Farmer, and 
he himself is sensible of the necessity. For my part I 
have no private views, the public good is all I seek.” 

To shirk duty or be dilatory in obeying orders in 
emergencies of such a nature are transgressions that can 
seldom be laid to the charge of the priesthood,—to the 
Jesuit never. Though suffering from a malady, which as 


» 


* Rey. R. Molyneux to V, Rev. Dr. Carroll. Woodstock Letters, pp. 193-94. 
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we saw above caused considerable anxiety to his superior, 
Father Geissler went to Philadelphia, and with Father 
Beeston assisted Father Molyneux. However he remained 
only for a short time.—His illness assumed such a stage 
that he hurried back to Conewago, where he finally suc- 
cumbed, dying on August roth, 1786.* 

Speaking of him and Father Farmer, Shea says —“ Both 
were of that band of excellent missionaries whom the 
Jesuit provinces in Germany had sent to America to attend 
their countrymen, but whose labors were given unstintedly 
to all Catholics.” His twenty years of missionary work 
displayed the tireless energy, the heroic courage, and im- 
perturbable determination, that seemed to be the pro- 
vidential endowment of all his colaborers. Like them, 
his disinterested love of souls, his intrepidity in confront- 
ing the manifold difficulties that beset his path, and his 
triumphant assertion of divine truth ‘‘in season and out 
of season,” were the mainsprings of action, the predomi- 
nant attributes of his character. Like them, we find him 
identified with every religious, educational or moral enter- 
prise that was calculated to lead men to holiness and 
peace. Like them, his prayers were heard, his labors 
blessed, and the glory of God promoted. 


REV. STANISLAUS CERFOUMONT. 


Prominent among the missionaries who in the mean- 
time, and early in the year 1800, did meritorious work, 
though his name occurs with less frequency, and seems 
less conspicuous than the preceding, was the Rev. Stanis- 
laus Cerfoumont, who succeeded Father Geissler. His 
personality was shrouded in considerable mystery, and the 
avidity with which early historians took it for granted 
that all who were connected with the Conewago mission 
were on that account Jesuits, only added to the general 
mystification. Conewago during the first half century of 


* Treacy, Old Catholic Maryland, p. 181. 
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Catholicity in Pennsylvania reflected and focalized Catho- 
lic life; it was the asylum of the emigrant priest, no 
matter to what nationality or religious order he belonged ; 
it was the centre from which Catholic life radiated. All 
who came for the Pennsylvania missions, outside of Phila- 
delphia, reported at Conewago; from there they received 
their instructions and credentials, and only as the accred- 
ited agents of Conewago, did they receive the respect and 
homage of the Catholics. — 

The evidence in the case of Father Cerfoumont seems to 
preponderate on the side that he was a Franciscan, who 
though he made his home at Conewago and died there, 
was never a Jesuit. ‘This we may infer from the following 
letter quoted by Maes in his “Life of Rev. Charles 
Nerinckx.’’ Speaking of Conewago, the letter goes on to 
state: ‘‘A beautiful chapel has been erected in’ the 
neighborhood by a Jesuit, (Pellentz) and in the pastoral 
residence I found a precious library of Flemish and Dutch 
books left by a Franciscan missionary of Liege, who had 
resided there.’ 

This no doubt was Stanislaus Cerfoumont, since an old 
tradition connects his name with large contributions to the 
library.| Whether he subsequently joined the Society of 
Jesus, is likewise a mooted point on which no light can be 
thrown—though in the mind of the writer it is highly 
improbable. 

Rey. Stanislaus Cerfoumont was born in the diocese of 
Liége in the year 1751. Of his career, until he came to 
this country in 1785, little is known. Like all mission- 
aties who entered this vineyard, he attached himself to one 
of the larger missions in the capacity of assistant. His 
field of activity was virtually the same as that of his holy 
companions, whose hardships and privations he shared. 
‘Traces of his itinerant career can be discovered in all the 


* Maes, Life of Rev. Charles Nevinckx, May 6, 1806. 
+ McSherry, Azst. St. Aloystus Church, Littlestown, p. 64. 
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outlying missions of Conewago and Lancaster. His 
name is likewise found in Maryland and at the First 
Synod of Baltimore. 

Two incidents in his career we beg to call especial atten- 
tion to. The one reads like a romance, and if it goes to 
establishing anything, it is the trustworthiness and veracity 
of local traditions. 

Shortly after the writer’s ordination (1877) he was 
assigned to Lykens, Pa., as assistant. In his parochial 
work he was frequently summoned to Millersburg, Dauphin 
Co,, Pa. His intercourse with some of the intelligent 
non-Catholics of that community disclosed the existence 
of an old tradition, that at one time a priest had lived on 
the other side of the river in Perry County, and as a con- 
firmation of the truthfulness of the report, it was alleged 
that some of his “sacred robes” were still, in a rather 
tattered condition, in the supposititious priest’s house. 
There was such a delicious flavor of mystery about the 
narrative on the one hand that almost set an immediate 
investigation in progress,—but on the other hand there 
was such an air of romantic improbability, that the matter 
was left in abeyance, at least for the time being. More 
persistent and veracious witnesses however led the writer 
to make cursory inquiry before entering upon a search. 
A clergyman of the diocese, in whose knowledge of dio- 
cesan history it was thought implicit confidence could be 
placed, dismissed the matter summarily by maintaining 
that it was probably a vestment, “ forgotten by some priest 
while saying Mass for the Catholics employed in the con- 
struction of canals.” Our knowledge of the topography of 
Perry County was so childishly imperfect at the time— 
that we never investigated whether the county had any 
canals or railroads, or like John Ruskin’s ideal country 
was free from “these curses of modern money making 
traffic.’’ At the time the opinion seemed so reasonable, 
that the matter was dropped. 

In searching the court dockets of Cumberland County, 
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by the merest accident, the writer to his amazement, 
which resolved itself into joyous gratification, discovered 
this deed: t 
“JAMES KEENEN 
AKO), “Shis83, 
REV. STANISLAUS CERFOUMONT.”’ 


It goes on to state that on the 16th August, 1708, 
James Keenen of Juniata Township, Cumberland Co., in 
consideration of the sum of thirty pounds, Gold and Silver, 
sold to Rev. Stanislaus Cerfoumont of Heidelberg Town- 
ship, York Co., a certain plantation and tract of land in 
Juniata Township, comprising one hundred and fifty acres 
of land, buildings, barns, stables, etc., etc. 

This deed seems to be a complete verification of the 
‘‘ priest’ and ‘‘sacred robe”? tradition, both of which had 
an actual existence, the memory and locality of which the 
lapse of a century may have somewhat dimmed, but 
certainly not effaced. Juniata Township is located near 
the present village of Liverpool, Perry County, and the 
priest whose history was veiled in so much exasperating 
mystery, clearly revealed. Whether more Catholics than 
James Keenen had settled in that locality, research fails to 
establish. Old parishioners recall the family traditionally 
as being related to the Very Rev. Bernard Keenan, for 
more than fifty years pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 
Lancaster. 

In spite of painstaking research here and careful inquiries 
in Perry County, aside from the tradition, no evidence ~ 
could be discovered which would lead to a confirmation 
that Father Cerfoumont at any time resided on this planta- 
tion, or any intimation for what purpose he made the pur- 
chase. Being a Franciscan, and it being an opportune 

time for the founding of a settlement, both on account of 
the cheapness of land and the increasing influx of immi- 
grants, no doubt he had in view the nucleus of a Catholic 


t Deed Book, M. p. 721. 
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settlement, not unlike Conewago, Goshenhoppen and 
Sportsman’s Hall. The distance from the main artery of 
trade—the turnpike—and the unproductiveness of the soil 
not to allude to the inaccessibility of the place, may have 
frustrated all designsin that direction. The date of the pur- 
chase lends color to the surmise that Father Cerfoumont 
was on one of his periodic visitations, and that James 
Keenen, no doubt a Catholic, came to Carlisle to attend 
Holy Mass on the Feast of the Assumption Aug. 15th, the 
initiative taken then and the sale consummated on the 
following day. 

A strange and melancholy ite connected with this 
purchase is, that most minute search instituted and con- 
ducted by experienced attorneys and local historians, fails 
to establish a legal sale or transfer of this property. How- 
ever, the work is still in prosecution and some future day 
may shed more light on this tradition. 

The other incident fraught with so many blessings to 
our Catholic emigrants, was that Father Cerfoumont was 
the instrument in bringing to this country a man whose 
transparent purity of life, inexhaustible zeal, and heroic 
devotion to duty, not to touch upon his ripe scholarship 
and luminous intellect, made him one of the grandest 
figures in the beginning of this century and acclaims him 
the Apostle of Kentucky. We refer to the Rev. Charles 
Nerinckx, the virtue and faithfulness of whose life is fully 
recorded by Bishop Maes, in his interesting and edifying 
biography of that apostolic priest.* 

It was in a letter dated Conewago, July 2oth, 1801, writ- 
ten to his half-brother, Father Gouppi, Secretary to the 
Bishop of Liege, that Father Cerfoumont gave such a 
vivid and pathetic recital of the missionary needs of this 
country, that Father Nerinckx, to whose attention the 
letter was brought, resolved at once to come on and join 
the gallant band of intrepid priests, who did such 


* Maes, Life of Rev, Charles Nerinckx. 
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invaluable service in the early church of the United 


- States. 


After nineteen years of missionary labor in America, 
Father Cerfoumont died at Conewago, Aug. 2nd, 1804, 
aged fifty-three years. 


REV. LOUIS DE BARTH. 


The death of Father Cerfoumont, left Carlisle as before 
an affiliated mission to Conewago, only that now we find it 
occasionally attended from Lancaster. In Carlisle affairs 
were evidently assuming a more prosperous and encour- 
aging aspect; sticcess rewarded some of our Catholic set- 
tlers in business and public life; religious intolerance had 
lost much of its oldtime aggressiveness and virulence. 
The respite was a source of gratitude and thanksgiving, 
and the warmest expression of such a feeling was found in 
the new church about to be erected. ‘The log chapel had 
not only outgrown its usefulness, but was no doubt a secret 
cause of keeping many of the vacillating spirits from at- 
tending divine service. With the growing population, 
there was a corresponding growing desire to have a place 
of worship more in consonance with the prevailing pros- 
perity and more adapted to the service of God. ‘The faith- 
ful, though few, were fervent ; though composed of various 
nationalities were united ; though still of meager resources 
and attenuated purses, were all the more generous and 
self-denying. It only needed the guiding hand and con- 
trolling spirit of a capable and zealous pastor, to bring 
about the most sanguine realizations. 

he man providentially sent to inaugurate this work, 
not only in Carlisle, but in all the adjacent missions, was 
not only adapted by nature, but endowed by divine grace 

to bring about the most marvelous results. A churchman 
in the fullest acceptation of the word ; a shrewd, keen, 
alert business man ;—the possessor of rare administrative 
ability coupled with the most engaging manners. Withal 
there was found in him singular concentration of patient 
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zeal and sweet piety, that could not fail to attract, and 
attract only to challenge admiration and reverence. His 
suave and courtly manners evidenced the gentleman by 
birth, his holy and successful career the priest by the 
grace of God. 

Such was the Rev. Louis De Barth, born Nov. Ist, 
1764, at Munster, Germany. He was the second son of 
Count Joseph de Barth and Maria Louisa de Rohmer. 
From earliest youth he showed unmistakable predisposi- 
tion for the priesthood, and the whole intellectual trend 
of his earlier years seems to have been a preparatory 
advance toit. He made his collegiate studies at Bellay 
in Belgium, and his theological course at Strasburg, 
where he was raised to the holy priesthood in 1790. The 
terrors of the French Revolution, forced him, as it did 
thousands of the nobility and priesthood, into exile. 
Unlike many, who were awaiting the termination of the 
saturnalia of licentiousness and blood, he did not go to 
England, the welcome home of the refugee,—but he 
cast his eyes about to see where a proper field of useful- 
ness awaited the exercise of his zeal. In the fall of I79I 
he came to America, and at once presented himself to 
Bishop Carroll for active service. Like his eminent 
friend and contemporary Prince Demetrius Augustine 
Gallitzin, who dropped the princely title to assume that 
of plebeian John Smith, until legal complications com- 
pelled him to resume his titular rights, so Count Louis de 
Barth, in consecrating his life to God, renounced his title 
to nobility and was known only as plain Louis Barth. 

After doing brief missionary work at Bohemia Manor, 
Maryland, late in 1791, he was sent to Port Tobacco, 
May tath, 1792, and for a few years labored in that field, 
which then comprised the lower counties in Maryland. 
In 1795 we find him at Lancaster* where according to 
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* Foin, in his Paper relating to Rev. Louis Barth. in Records of the Am. Cath, Hist, 
Soc., Vol. II., p. 30. 
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some authorities his parish embraced the whole of Central 
Pennsylvania, comprising 10,113 square miles, in the 
most remote parts of which the meagre Catholic popula- 
tion was promiscuously scattered. Lancaster, with Cone- 
wago was now the centre from which missionary activity 
issued. Lebanon, Elizabethtown, Milton, Little Britain, 
Blizabeth Furnace, were some of the more prominent 
little towns in this vast parish, not to mention the °‘ clear- 
ings” and minor settlements that dotted the fertile and 
inviting lowlands and rich and promising mountainous 
districts of Pennsylvania. 

The accession of Father De Barth to the pastorate of 
Lancaster signalized a new era in the history of the 
church in Pennsylvania. A new impulse was given to 
religious life,—a more vigorous vitality to Catholic faith. 
The congregations already existing were annealed into a 
a more compact and concrete, and coincidentally a more 
energetic and assertive body; the provisional log chapels 
were being rapidly supplanted by substantial stone and 
brick structures ; a more systematized mode of procedure 
was adopted in imparting knowledge of Catholic doctrines, 
by catechisation; the monthly, semi-annual and annual 
visitations to the various settlements opened the chanuels 
of sacramental grace; the contagion of schism and insub- 
ordination, which, already showing its malign influences 
in Philadelphia, was effectually stamped out by an exem- 
plary life. that commanded respect, by an eloquence that 
was soul-thrilling, by heroic acts of self-denial that were 
pathetic. With the princely Gallitzin colonizing the 
unbroken wilds of the Alleghanies, and threading his 
way through craggy defiles and tortuous bridlepaths, 
living in abject poverty,—but ever a ministering angel 
of consolation and grace to the isolated settler,—and the 
noble De Barth exchanging his ancestral home for the log 
cabin of the pioneer, leading a life of ceaseless toil and 
hardship in the fertile and teeming plains adjoining the 
- Susquehanna, one of the most inspiring spectacles in the 
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church history of the State is revealed to us. In the 
enduring work of these two apostolic men, animated by 
the loftiest ambition, fired with the most beneficent zeal, 
striving for the consummation of the same eternal ends, 
we have an achievement that must not only leave its 
impress on the ecclesiastical history of the state, but one 
that will ever be treasured in the heart of every devout 
Catholic. Their deeds of heroism are still a living and 
hallowed memory; the monuments wrought by their 
hands still remain to attest the prudence and zeal of their 
conduct, the holiness of their lives, and divinity of their 
mission. 

Father De Barth’s eminent and commanding abilities 
were of so transcendent a nature, that in spite of a shrink- 
ing modesty he could not escape the attention of his 
ecclesiastical superiors, nor shun the unwelcome applause 
of the faithful. On January 15th, 1804, we find him in- 
stalled as the superior of Conewago, a position that 
attached to itself both the administration of its temporali- 
ties and spiritualities. The selection besides being a most 
judicious one, was one that was soon to be made memot- 
able by results that surpassed the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Until now, Conewago was in charge of the Jesuit 
Fathers, which though suppressed kept up the community 
life and discipline as much as circumstances would wat- 
raut. His appointment was made by Bishop Carroll, him- 
self a Jesuit, and most of his subordinates were members 
of the Society. Father De Barth was a secular priest. 
That the most implicit confidence was placed in his 
prudent foresight, transparent honesty and consummate 
administrative skill, is amply attested by the public 
acknowledgement recorded in the Annals of the Society of 
Jesus, at Georgetown, D. C., which proclaims the integrity 
and fidelity with which he acquitted himself in the dis. 
charge of his arduous and exacting duties. 

His departure from Lancaster led to great internal dis- 
sension in that parish, which at one time assumed an 
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alarming aspect, so that in 1806 he paid a long visit to 
the place, placated the rebellious Germans, and re-estab- 
lished peace. 

It was, whilst exercising the ofite of administrator at 
Conewago, and being brought in closer touch with the 
small missions, that the brick church was built here in 
1806, under his supervision. 

The structure was still small, about 40 x 35 feet, almost 
painfully plain, but in any event a vast improvement on 
the old log chapel. All the same, the undertaking was 
one that must have taxed the scant resources of the few 
Catholics to their utmost, for now they were called upon 
to contribute. The structure was nondescript in style, 
with no architectural pretensions whatsoever. The 
monotony of the two lateral walls, about 21 feet in height, 
was telieved by four unsymmetrically large windows (two 
on each side). ‘The modest front, Quaker-like in its prim 
. demureness, had a central entrance, flanked by two large 
windows. ‘he corner stone by some inexplicable turn of 
affairs was placed above the central entrance, and consisted 
of a plain solid brown sandstone, with the Latin inscription 
neatly and correctly carved : 

Portae inferit non praevalebunt adversus eam. 
MTD CCCVE 
(‘The gates of hell shall not prevail against thee.’’) 

There was no receptacle for documents, coins, etc., nor 
any evidence, outside of the inscription to indicate that it 
was toserve the purpose it did. Of the interior of the 
church we. have no information. No doubt it had the 
customary plain wooden altar, plainer pews, and the his- 
toric tenplate stove, etc., etc. 

How and where the funds were secured for this building 
is a matter of mere conjecture: Church records of that 
period have been destroyed, and newspaper files shed no 
light on the matter. 

Duting these widely scattered missionary excursions 
Father De Barth had the assistance of men, all of whom 
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left an enviable reputation for learning and piety. In 
fact, if we view these men in the light of intellectual 
attainments, we cannot fail to be surprised to find them in 
the wild and arid wastes of unbroken wilderness and 
frontier civilization instead of filling some professional 
chair in a European college or university. Father F. X. 
Brosius was an eminent scientist and profound theologian. 
In 1796 heissued a Reply of a Roman Catholic Priest to a 
Peace-loving Preacher of the Lutheran Church (*16mo. 
196 pp.); in 1813, Zhe Elements of Natural or Experi 
mental Philosophy, Cavallo—Brosius ; and in 1815, A New 
and Concise Method of Finding the Latitude by double 
Latitudes of the Sun. It was he who gave George Ticknor 
his first instruction in German preparatory to his going to 
the University of Gottingen.+ 

The other assistant was Father Gallitzin, the Russian 
Prince, who in joining the Church, renounced a mapped 
out course that would have paved the way to the highest 
distinctions of diplomatic or military life. The formidable 
and trenchant pen he wielded, the logical grasp of mind 
and vivid directness of style, and his thorough equipment 
as an astute polemic, is in full evidence in his Defence of 
Catholic Principles, his Appeal to the Protestant Public,— 
which not only summarily effected the complete discom- 
fiture of his opponent, but have ever since, by their lucid 
presentation of Catholic doctrines, been of incalculable 
service,—translated as they were into almost every modern 
tongue. His life has formed the subject of a most inter- 
esting and readable volume, by Miss Sara Brownson. t¢ 

The other assistants were Father Egan, who was conse- 
crated First Bishop of Philadelphia, Oct. 28th, 1810, Rev. 
Nicholas Zocchi and Rev. Adam Marshall.§ ‘There 


* Finotti, Bibliographia, p. 225. 

+ George Ticknor’s Life, Letters and Journal, vol. I, p. 11. 

} Life of the Rev. D. A, Gallitzin, by Brownson. 

¢ Father Zocchi’s knowledge of English was very defective. His vocabulary fail- 
ing him one day in reciting the Litany of the B. V. M., at Carlisle, made him startle 
his congregation by closing the litany with some hesitancy,— “‘moutons of God, who 
takest away the sins of the world!” He died at Taneytown, Dec. 19th, 1845. 
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- seems to be little doubt that all these alternated with their 
superior in attending Carlisle, at intervals sometimes long, 
sometimes short, when a sick call imperatively demanded 
their service, etc. The query naturally obtrudes itself— 
how could these men, with their manifold and fatiguing 
labors, their distracting and harassing duties, with no ap- 
preciable time for literary recreation or concentrated 
study,—how could they find time to cultivate the graces of 
literature, follow their bent for scientific investigation, or 
delve in abstruse theological problems ? 

In attending the missions, Father De Barth usually 
went on horseback, and ‘‘no one was better known or more 
beloved than Father De Barth, whose coming was always 
hailed with delight.’ In late years growing infirmities 
probably more than improved roads, made him indulge in 
a less exhausting, even if more dangerous and expensive 
mode of travel. ‘The two following letters, now published 
for the first time, show the care and solicitude exercised 
in the construction of the conveyance adapted to these 
roads, which incidentally gives an insight into their unsafe 
and perilous condition. The first letter is addressed to the 
Rey. Mr. Byrne, pastor at Lancaster. No doubt like the 
deacon, in Holmes’ wonderful ‘‘one-hoss shay,’’? many 
annoying accidents and exasperating experiences, taught 
him to have his conveyance ‘‘ built in a logical way.’’ It 
was evident he knew that— 


‘«There is always somewhere a weakest spot 
In hub, tire, felloe in spring or thill, 
‘Tn panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill, 
In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace—lurking still.” 


and therefore gave such circumstantial and minute in- 
structions about this wonderful one horse gig. We produce 
it verbatim et literatim : * 


* The author is indebted to S. M. Sener, Esq., Lancaster, Pa., who holds the origi- 
nal letters and kindly furnished the copies. 
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“‘CONEWAGO, Dec. 16th, 1812. 

*“REV’D. MR. BYRNE: 

“REV. & DEAR SIR, 

‘“As I expect to be in Littleyork 
on Sunday the 24 of January may be I will come myself 
for the gig, you are so obliging as to procure for me. As 
the double joints are said to be much better than the sin- 
gle I give preference to the former. They may be plated 
if you think it best. In everything do as you would for 
yourself. As Iam often riding on the side of hills, it 
would be best to have the tyres of the wheels hollow on 
the outside. As Mr. Brown * prefers the steel springs I 
am perfectly satisfied to have them so and wish them now 
of steel. 

‘Rey. Mr. Neale’s gig has several straps which secure 
the body of the gig to the running parts from upsetting 
when the gig leans on one side on hilly or bad roads. I 
saw also that the wheels are fastened to the axle-tree by a 
Square box screwed to the axle-tree, and ifI am not mis- 
taken a pin goes thro’ that box and axle-tree to keep said 
box from unscrewing itself. 

‘Be so kind also to get me a small trunk suitable for a 
single traveler, strong and well made, well covered, proof 
against rain, and two leather straps to fasten it behind the 
gig. The box under the seat ought to be movable and 
furnished with a lock and key. I forgot to mention about 
the harness. Brass I have been told is apt to break, iron 
will rust. I was advised to have them plated. This I 
leave to your Reverence, but have nothing done for mere 
ornament. I have seen some carriages here and in 
Europe whereof the steel springs were bound in with a 
rope twisted around the springs to support them, as I was 
told. If Mr. Brown thinks this will be of service I wish 
it done, the more so as I must drive thro’ very rough 
toads, over roots and rocks, and am obliged to go carefully 
eee Me ee Ae SE a ER 


* Mr. Brown was an old Lancaste carriage builder. 
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and slowly in such places. I could not go out of a walk 
for the greater part of my whole ride. 

“‘T have seen soine gigs which had no iron bond along 
beneath the shafts. I think it would be best to have one 
on each shaft to a proper length.”’ 

‘‘T remain Revd and Dear Sir 

Your Obedt & Humble servant 
[.Szgzed. ] lL. BARTH. 

The other letter is addressed to Anthony Hook, one of 
the old Lancaster Catholics and a warm friend of Father 
De Barth. It is dated, and runs thus: 

‘¢ CONEWAGO, Feb. 24, 1813. 
“ DEAR SIR: 

“T fully intended to get to Lancaster tomorrow, but I 
hear of so many accidents happening to those who attempt 
to cross the river on the ice, that I must give up my 
plans. I am to officiate at Littleyorke next Sunday, 
‘and if there be at that time no danger in crossing I 
will send a man and horse to take the gig. Mr. 
Metzger in Hanover is intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Swartz in your town. I will next Friday propose to him 
to accept from me about $360, and give me an order upon 
his friend Mr. Swartz, who I hope will accept it. The 
order will be payable to Revd Mr. Byrne or to you in his 
absence. 

“The balance after paying the gig is for Mrs. Michen- 
felder and Christina. 

““T don’t remember if I mentioned to Mr. Byrne to pro- 
cure a horse collar of a large size and a buckle to enlarge 
or. shorten it. ‘whe horse I intend to use in the gig is a 
stout and able animal. God grant that I may have good 
luck with him. 

‘‘Hrom Mr. Byrne’s account of the gig I am sure I 
shall be pleased with it. I am in the greatest need of it,— 
after a long ride and even a short one if the horse makes 
a blunder I am obliged to keep my room. I am much 
obliged to you for the trouble you have taken in 
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this business, and shall forever remain as I always have 
been”? 
“Your sincere friend and servant 
[ Signed. ] lL. BARTH. 

“To Anthony Hook.*” 

The two preceding letters give usa passing glimpse of 
the missionary equipage in the early part of the century. 
A gig that was virtually a chapel, containing all the es- 
sentials for divine worship, such as vestments, missal, 
altar stone, chalice, etc., securely stowed away under lock 
and key; with straps securely holding the body of the 
gig to the running gear, to keep the trundling, top-heavy 
conveyance from tilting over on those perilous mountain- 
ous roads that even now endanger the most expert horse- 
man. Anyone who has travelled the highways and by- 
ways of the interior of the State even at the present 
time, especially when the “vernal sun sends teeming life 
through nature’s arteries” will pardon the circumstantial 
instructions, nor smile at fears that were anything but 
groundless, . 

On July 29th, 1814, Father De Barth was promoted, 
by his whilom assistant, Bishop Egan, to the position of 
Vicar General, and after his death, was appointed adminis- 
trator of the diocese by Archbishop Carroll, to exercise 
‘all the authority of the deceased until the Holy See 
appointed a new Bishop.” 

His mild sway, coupled with prudential insight, that 
seemed a characteristic attribute of his character, averted 
dire calamity in the diocese. ‘The seeds of revolt had 
been sown, and a destructive schism was imminent,—but 
the tact, forbearance, magnanimity of the administrator, 
averted what seemed inevitable. His judicious and bene- 
ficent course as administrator could not fail to single him 
out as a worthy successor to the See of Philadelphia,—and 
though both Archbishops Maréchal and Cheverus were 
a tt ee BI See ees 
* Thomas Hook was another of Lancaster’s pioneer Catholics, 
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urgent in having him accept,—and though it is claimed 
the Bull of Investiture had already reached Philadelphia, 
he gently, but peremptorily refused to entertain the 
acceptance.* 

His administration, extending over three years was pro- 
ductive of much good; his diplomacy, mild but unyield- 
ing, holding in check the clashing elements, that embit- 
tered the dying moments of Bishop Egan, and were a 
source of such grave scandal and irremediable harm in 
the years following. 

After the appointment of Bishop Conwell he retired to 
his church at Conewago, to become again a simple country 
missionary. In 1828, Archbishop Whitfield (Archbishop 
Carroll died Dec. 2nd, 1815) appointed him pastor of St. 


John’s German Catholic Church. Only when the weight 


of years and the accumulation of infirmities, gave unmistak- 
able premonitions that his strength was inadequate to the 
labors of his pastorate, with unimpaired mind, dauntless 
courage and undampened zeal, did he retire to George- 
town College to await with composure and hopefulness 
the summons that would usher him to his eternal reward. 
“As long as his strength permitted he never allowed a 
day to pass without offering up Holy Mass; and when 


increasing feebleness took away this solace, he received 


holy communion daily, till his holy death, which occurred 
Sunday, Oct. 13th, 1844. He died well prepared in the 
Lord, a good and faithful servant, in the eightieth year of 
his age and the fifty-fourth of his priesthood.”’ 

He died attended by his brother, General Barth de 
Walbach, and a few friends. ‘The funeral took place on 
the 15th Oct., and his remains were interred in the ceme- 
tery belonging to Trinity Church, Georgetown, D. C., 


+“ will not accept, but will kneel down and devoutly put the bulls in the fire. 
Then I will make out testimonials for myself signed in my real name as Vicar General 
and give myself another name in the body of the paper, and then farewell, Monseign- 
eur, Neither you, nor anyone else, shall ever know the corner of the globe where I 
shall vegetate the few years left me to live.’—V.Rev. I. De Barth, to Archbishop 
Maréchal, quoted by Shea. History of the Cath. Ch., Vol. II, p. 222. 
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where a plain tombstone marks the last resting place of 
one of the most heroic types of the Catholic missionary 
that modern history in our country can show. 

A strong personality is disclosed to us in Father de 
Barth, where quickness of decision, concentration of pur- 
pose and fertility of resources are most admirably blended 
with true depth of humility, total forgetfulness of self and 
an insatiate thirst for the salvation of souls. A person- 
ality that combined marvelous enthusiasm with discre- 
tion, bravery with coolness, piety without obtrusiveness, 
zeal without presumption,—and above all an inexhaust- 
ible charity, which no failure could dampen, no trial en- 
danger, no disappointment extinguish. Had he accepted 
the bishopric of Philadelphia,—the onerous responsibility 
alone made him recoil from entertaining the idea,—per- 
haps the scandal and schism which ensued could have 
been averted. 


CHAPTER: Vile 


BISHOP CARROLL REPLIES TO REV. DR. DAVIDSON’S 
ATTACKS ON THE CHURCH.—THE EDITOR REFUSES 
TO PUBLISH HIS LETTER.—CHIEF JUSTICE 
TANEY ATTENDS DICKINSON COLLEGE.— 
TOUCHING OBITUARY NOTICE ON 
ARCHBISHOP CARROLL BY A 
PROTESTANT. 


Although the prevailing sentiment in Carlisle was thus far 
tolerant and never openly hostile to Catholics, occasional 
sporadic outbursts convinced them that the right of full and 
unimpaired citizenship was accorded them rather grudg- 
ingly by one of the dominant factors in those days—the 
Presbyterian clergy. There may have been a few notable 
exceptions,—but the uniform antipathy was so stern and 
unbending that they counted for little. To them the 
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Church was still under a ban; it was still the target at 
which the bolts of impotent pulpit thunder, scriptural 
prophecy and implacable denunciation was to be hurled. 
The annual recurrence of the sermon against Popery was 
as unfailing in making its appearance, as the annual 
spring doses of senna as a cathartic, manna as a laxative, 
or sulphur and molasses as a blood purifier, with which 
our forefathers religiously dosed themselves. The clergy 
felt, or pretended to feel that the Pope, aided by some 
monarchic and satanic coalition, had matured plans for 
the establishment of the Catholic Religion in America 
and mentally they depicted the exodus of hundreds of 
dissenting ministers, ejected from their pulpits, stripped 
of their livings and sent to starve among the Mohawks or 
Iroquois on the frontier. The alarm was at times changed 
to consternation, when Catholicity effected a foothold in 
some large community, gained a convert or established a 
nunnery. That the children of men, brothers in Divine 
sonship, equal in their spiritual nature, of indefeasible 
right, independent of all earthly power in the domain of 
conscience, each of them, even the humblest and most 
degraded, independent in that sacred sphere, and account- 
able to God alone, were to be looked upon as equals, was 
an abstract truth that could be philosophically entertained 
in private, but certainly not theologically enunciated in 
public. 

But the Church which grew like an undying plant 
under penal laws and persecution, did not fail to thrive 
under persecution and exclusion. Moreover the more 
intelligent and liberal church members, looked upon 
these annual attacks of sectarian rabies as they did upon 
the supposed hygienic perils of the dog days. They had 
to come, they had to be borne, they were not only innocu- 
ous but mildly humorous. ‘The mock heroic attitude of 
irascible ministers hurling bitterest defiance at a decrepit, 
poor, old Pope, thousands of miles away, and with gaudy 

phrase, specious argumentation, illimitable confidence and 
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ebullient enthusiasm, proving that this tottering ecclesi- 
astic on the verge of eternity, had sinister designs on the 
peace and liberty of this country was so deliciously ludic- 
rous and picturesquely grotesque, as to be looked upon as 
a most delightful diversion from wearisome hours of 
expounding the sacred text. It was no doubt, more 
an inherited tendency, than a religiously grounded 
conviction that inspired these dithyrambic diatribes. But 
the minister had not fallen from the high estate into 
which Puritanism had hoisted him. He was still looked 
upon with some unorthodox reservations, of course as the 
‘‘just man made perfect, the oracle of the divine will, the 
sure guide to truth,”* and when he annually attacked 
Popery, he was listened to with respectful awe. These 
annual attacks, delivered in every variety of key, from the 
filthy ribaldry of some contemporary Thersites to the dire 
vaticination of the colonial Cassandra, all heralded the 
approaching extinction in fire and blood of the City of 
God, which they found as a monster sodden in black cor- 
ruption, with whom there could be no terms in the heart 
of a human man. 

One of the most prominent ministers at Carlisle at this 
time, was the Rev. Dr. Robert Davidson, who was called 
to the pastorate of the Carlisle Presbyterian Church in 1785, 
and in addition to his pastoral charge filled the professor- 
ship of history, chronology, geography and rhetoric, at 
Dickinson College, under the presidency of the scholarly 
Dr. Nisbet. The extent and profundity of his learning is 
unknown to us, but seemingly Catholicity, or even the phil- 
osophy of history, was a study outside the orbit of his in- 
tellectual range, and he certainly knew as much about the 
merits of hydrophobia as he did about Catholicity, with no 
doubt a preponderating inclination to study the former in 
preference to the latter. ‘‘ He was disliked by the students 


* McMaster, Hist. of the People of the United States, Vol. I, p. 31. 
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generally, and some of them took no pains to conceal it. 
. . . Hewas formal and solemn and precise, and, in 
short was always the pedagogue in school and out of 
school. . . . He had written a rhyming geography, 
which as well as I can remember contained about fifty 
printed pages, printed in octavo.”* ‘his geography of 
which he was very vain, had to be memorized by the 
students, even the acrostic on his own name.+ 

No one but a man of such mental calibre and theologi- 
cal oddity, could have issued in Kiine’s Carlisle Weekly 
Gazette} the following production, whose quaint and 
comprehensive title we reproduce in full: ‘‘ Zhe Szgns of 
the Times -”? or the Overthrow of the Papal Tyranny in 
France, the prelude of destruction to Popery and Despotism - 
but of Peace to Mankind. By T. Bickeno (4th Edition, 
London) Epztomized by the Reverend Robert Davidson, 
aI) 

The epitome extends through three weekly issues and 
covers eleven columns of closely printed matter. It cer- 
tainly must have made the geography class chuckle with 
delight. It isa most quaint and ingenious literary and 
biblical production, couched in an archaie and portentous 
diction, in harmony with the momentous subject. Pro- 
fusely interlarded with scriptural quotations, drawing 
-liberally on astronomical, chronological and historical 


*® Memoir of Roger Brooke Taney, LL.D., p. 42. 


+ Round the globe now to rove, and its surface survey, 

‘Oh, youth of America, hasten away 

Bid adieu for awhile to the toys you desire, 

Larth’s beauties to view, and its wonders admire ; 
efuse not instruction, improve well your time, 
They are happy in age who are wise in their prime. 
Delight’d we’ll pass seas, continents through, 

And isles without number, the old and the new; 
Vast oceans and seas, too, shall have their due praise 
Jneluding the rivers, the lakes and the bays 

* % * * * * * * * 


“ The rest,” says Chief Justice Taney, whom we are quoting at the age of 77 years, 
“ has dropped from my memory,” 


_ tf July 29, 1795. 
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data to bolster up the theological manikin. The argu- 
mentation is abstruse to nebulousness. ‘The subject itself 
seemed to evade all ideas of perspicacity. An evident 
predilection obtrudes itself of delving in metaphysical 
subtlety and obscure mysticism, rather than allow full 
play of the searchlights of honest inquiry, or be guided by 
the accepted canons of logic. ‘The trend of the whole 
scriptural interpretation, with the Beast and Dragon of 
the Book of Revelations as a basis,—the astronomical, 
chronological and historical data are all marshalled up in 
serried array to proclaim to an oppressed and yearning 
mankind, that the year in which spiritual and civil 
Tyranny was to have its deathknell sounded, was now 
(1795) dawning—‘‘ yea even at the door.” 

At the present time the whole production would be 
classed in the category of mild curiosities,—the lucubra- 
tions of a theologically stunted mind, like the acrostic 
arouse a sympathetic smile, and charitably be consigned 
to the wastebasket. Not so in an age when the divine was 
still the visible mouthpiece of Divine truth. No doubt 
the production would have remained unnoticed were it 
not for the extremely bitter and inflammable tone in 
which it was written. Its spirit would have done no mean 
credit to a Cotton or Hooker, a spirit which burned the 
Catholics at the stake, drove out the Quakers, sent Roger 
Williams to find an asylum among the Indians, and sat in 
judgment on the witches of Salem and Andover. 

It was the incendiary character of the epitome, with its 
uncalled for aspersions on the Catholics of this country, 
who were just beginning to show signs of life and activity 
after the removal of the disabilities and proscription 
which so effectually hampered their careers, that inspired 
Bishop Carroll to whom the article was referred to issue 
the subjoined letter. ‘TShe letter without entering into a 
categorical refutation of the whimsical ebullition, points 
out the undercurrent of bigotry and persecution which 
lies concealed in the whole document,—and which was 
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liable to injure the cause of Catholicity and liberty. The 
letter is addressed 


“To THE EDITOR OF THE CARLISLE GAZETTE. * 


‘Living at a great distance I have seldom an oppor- 
tunity of reading your paper, but I chanced this day to 
meet with that of Aug. 5th in which you communicate 
to the public your idea of a free press, and inform them 
of the rules by which you propose to conduct it. Every 
one who regards the peace of society must approve your 
determination, but should not your rules extend farther 
than to the protection of individuals? Should a public 
paper, supported by public patronage and destined for 
the purpose of political information become the vehicle 
of abuse against any religious society, living under the 
protection of our common constitution and laws? Should 
this Society, through the medium of the Gazette of Car- 
lisle, be devoted to the execration of their fellow Chris- 
tians? While with a praiseworthy spirit of Indepen- 
dence and philanthropy, you refuse to prostitute your 
press to the injury of a single individual: and should you 
not have refused to print in the same paper extracts from 
a work of the most rancorous fanaticism, the only pur- 
pose of which can be to raise up hostile hatred and 
violent animosities against a numerous body of Christians 
as dutiful to the laws and inoffensive to their fellow 
citizens as any in the United States. Who Bickeno was, 
or who the R. Rob. Davidson D.D. is, I know not; but I 
want no other evidence than the extracts in your Gazeéte, 
to be convinced of the wild and ignorant fanaticism of 
the former. As to the Dr. of Divinity, I am tempted 
even on this serious subject to smile at zs theological 
acquirements, who can submit to employ his leisure in 
epitomizing such a miserable production as Bickeno’s, 


* Am. Cath, Hist. Researches, Vol. xi, p. 133- 
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and give a new dress ‘to the tale revived, the lie so oft 
o’erthrown.’ I can hardly think him serious. 

‘But to return to yourself, Mr. Editor, after having 
disseminated seeds of violent hatred against Roman Cath- 
olics, as forming the very kingdom of antichrist ; could 
you in justice refuse them the rights of defence, and even 
of retaliation against their adversaries if they insisted on 
it? If they were to offer for publication writings tending 
to prove that Luther and Calvin, and Henry the 8th, 
and Archbishop Cranmer, and John Knox began to spread 
the reign of antichrist, and that their followers support 
it until this day, and share their guilt; (and I assure you 
that this may be done with much better arguments than 
those of Duumvirs Bickno and his epitomizer) would you 
admit those writings as fit for insertion in your Gazette? 
In my opinion you would not ; and whatever you might 
now resolve to do, after having sent forth the predictions 
of prophet Bickno and left yourself no fair plea for re- 
jecting a free examination of them; I am persuaded, that 
you would have reprobated (?) and with great propriety, 
similar inflammatory pieces, on the Catholic side of the 
question. I expect however the insertion of this as a 
necessary animadversion on the author, or authors of 
those injurious extracts given in your paper; and shall 
estimate your fair dealing and impartiality by your readi- 
ness in complying with a reasonable and just request.” 

SAUCE 17o5. [ Szgned. | *‘ CATHOLICUS.”? 


The reply was never published. The motive that 
prompted its suppression was more the fear of arousing 
animadversive consequences, than the plea of rejecting it 
on the score of inutility. Had the letter been written 
in the year 1895 instead of 1795, it could not be more 
opportune and apposite, nor reflect the wanton disregard 
of all fairness and decency—a century ago—not even as 
virulent as it has been of late, when the Catholic was the 
butt of the foulest and most venomous attacks, and when 
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sheets literally reeking with filth and obscenity, were 
scattered broadcast throughout the country, and smug- 
gled into the homes of pure women and innocent girls. 
This under the cloak of religion ! 

The ‘editor of the Gazette, though not a most con- 
scientious Christian, (for in searching the files of his 
journal, we detect advertisements calling attention to 
the printing office having on stock Tom Paine’s “Age of 
Reason’’ side by side with the latest theological tract 
vindicating the ‘‘ Divinity of Christ,’’) had not the cour- 
age to print the Bishop’s letter, and had recourse to the 
following transparent evasion. * 

“The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the piece 
signed Catholicus. He can assure the writer, that the 
extracts from a pamphlet entitled the ‘Signs of the Times’ 
were not intended to give any offence to any society of 
Christians whatever; but merely to inform such as might 
be curious to inquire into the prophetic parts of Scrip- 
ture, what are the sentiments of some writers of the 
present day, respecting the fall of civil and religious 
tyranny in the Old World; and what aspect the, revo- 
lutions that have lately happened may have towards that 
event. The Epitomizer made a few extracts for his own 
use; which being shown to some of his friends they 
desired they might be printed. As to his own senti- 
ments of the work, how far it agrees with the most 
approved commentators, and in what parts it may be 
exceptionable, he has said nothing. He will neither sup- 
port nor condemn it through the medium of a newspaper, 
having done nothing more than faithfully made a few 
extracts from a work which the public is already in 
possession of ; as he would make extracts from any book 
whatever, which he might think curious and deserving 
attention,—as the piece is far from being in the style of — 
argumentation, the Editor begs to be excused from pub- 
lishing it.”’ 


* Kline's Carlisle Weekly Gazette, Sept. 12, 1795. 
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ROGER BROOKE ‘TANEY. 


At the same time that Zhe Szgus of the Times was 
luridly appearing on the religious horizon of Carlisle, 
probably a very interested party in the discussion was a 
Catholic young man who was pursuing his studies at 
Dickinson College and would graduate in a few weeks. 
The young student was descended from an old Catholic 
Maryland stock, whose history was almost coincident with 
that of Lord Baltimore’s arrival on these shores, and some 
of whose ancestors were not only gentlemen of means, 
but persons of literary culture, having made their studies 
in St. Omers and Bruges, both names familiar to the 
reader. As a young lad of fifteen years he was sent to 
Dickinson College in 1792. The reason Dickinson 
College was chosen in preference to any other, especially 
a Catholic institution, was primarily, because two young 
neighbors were attending it at the time, and secondarily 
its president, Dr. Nisbet, had almost international fame 
for varied and extensive learning. He gives us a circum- 
stantial narrative of his adventurous trip from Baltimore 
to Carlisle, how an unfavorable wind kept the schooner, 
on which he embarked on the Patuxent River, laden with. 
merchandise and produce, nearly a week from port. Since 
there was no stage between the two points, they had to 
wait until a wagon returning to Carlisle took them and 
their trunks. After trundling two weeks on the roads of 
which we can form but a faint conception, they arrived 
safely in Carlisle. Here he remained until 1795,—and 
during this time went home but twice on vacation, and on 
both occasions walking on foot, accomplishing the feat 
in two days. The estimated distance is eighty-five miles, 

Whilst here he was a great favorite with Dr. Nisbet, in 
whose home he was an everwelcome guest, and whose 
kindness he always recalled with emotion, affection and 
gratitude. His talents already displayed themselves in a 
manner not only to merit the praise of his teachers, the 
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admiration of his classmates, but presaged a future that 
could not fail to be successful, if not brilliant. 

He graduated on October 7, 1795, receiving the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. Being elected by his fellow students 
as valedictorian on commencement day he addressed a 
vast concourse in the Presbyterian Church ‘‘ with a brief 
account of the utility of Seminaries of learning.’”* 

It is not our province to trace the unprecedented strides 
this young man made to success; how by a succession of 
brilliant achievements he rose to the most distinguished 
honors in the nation; what an.important part he played 
in shaping its destinies ; and how he attained the highest 
eminence barring that of President, and that in spite of 
factional animosities and political persecution and aboli- 
tionist execration the name of Roger Brooke Taney { will 
always remain one of the most honored in the history of 
American jurisprudence and patriotism. An honor to his 
country and to his Church. , 

His devotion to his Church was that of the most devout 
and uncompromising Catholic. ‘‘ Most thankful arf I, that 
the reading, reflection, studies and experience of a long 
life have strengthened and confirmed my faith in the 

*Catholic Church, which has never ceased to teach her 
children how they should live and how they should dieyat 

His humility was as profound as his faith, and was ex- 
ercised in even the most solemn as well as trivial circum- 
stances of his life. ‘‘Often have I seen him stand at the 
outer door leading to the confessional, in a crowd of peni- 
tents, the majority colored, waiting his turn for admission. 
I proposed to introduce him by another door to my con- 
fessional, but he would not accept of any deviation from 
the established custom.’’§ 


* Carlisle Gazette. Oct. 9, 1795. 

+ Born March 17, 1777-—Appointed Chief Justice, March 15, 1836. Died Oct. 12, 1864, 
aged 87 years. 

$ Memoir of Roger B. Taney. LL.D., p. 475: 

§ Memoir of Roger B. Taney, LL.D., p. 476. 
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At the time of young Taney’s sojourn in Carlisle, Dick- 
inson College was a small structure of four rooms, located 
in Liberty Alley,—immediately back of Bedford street, 
(in the rear of the present Cumberland Fire Co. Engine 
House,) and was consequently only a few hundred yards 
from the chapel. His attendance there whenever the 
presence of a priest gathered together the small congrega- 
tion in the modest log chapel, is more than a matter of 
mere surmise, since in additition to his strong and vital 
faith, which was the inspiration of his holy life, he certainly 
must have had a personal acquaintance with some of the 
Maryland missionaries, who at this time visited Carlisle. 


DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP CARROLL. 


It was during the pastoral administration of Father 
De Barth that Archbishop John Carroll was called to his 
heavenly reward, Dec. 3, 1815. ‘Ihe sad news filled the 
hearts of the faithful with the most poignant grief,—and 
all Americans irrespective of political or church affilia- 
tion seemed to realize that in his death the Church had 
lost one of its most powerful champions and the Republic 
one of its most loyal sons. His zeal and sincerity both as 
an ecclesiastic and citizen seemed to have made his death 
one that all lamented,—for it was only now, that the full 
sense of loss dawned upon the mind of all lovers of virtue 
and liberty. Always foremost in the assertion and main- 
tenance of the heritage of liberty handed down to us, he 
yet joined a childlike piety and an ascetic mode of life, 
that elicited the veneration of all who came in contact 
with him. ‘hat this influence did not confine itself to 
his immediate circle of acquaintances or local environ- 
ment, is manifest from the eloquent and touching eulogy 
which appeared in the Carlisle Volunteer, (Dec. 19, 1815,) 
and which bears evidence of being written by a non- 
Catholic. It isa great pleasure to reproduce the obituary 
in its entirety, wzz. - 
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‘Died at Baltimore on the 3d inst. in the 80th year of his 
age, the right reverend Doctor John Carroll, Arch 
Bishop, of Baltimore. 


“he closing solemnities with which the body of the 
late Arch Bishop Carroll, was entombed on Tuesday, 
brought together a greater crowd than we have ever wit- 
nessed on a similar occasion. ‘The great, and the rich, 
and the poor, and the lowly, assembled to pay the last 
tribute of respect to the memory of this good and illustri- 
ous prelate. The Chapel which has been so long cherished 
by his fostering care, was crowded at an early hour, and 
the multitude who assembled without, seemed rather to 
indicate that some great public ceremony was to be per- 
formed, or some national calamity to be deplored. The 
corpse of the venerable Archbishop which had lain in 
state, since the preceding Sunday was now enclosed in the 
coffin, surmounted by his mitre and pastoral crozier, and 
surrounded by those emblems which unite the fancy with 
the heart in solemn devotion. After the celebration of 
High Mass, the procession moved through Saratoga and 
Franklin streets, to the Chapel of the Seminary; which 
was designated as the place of interment.—We have 
never witnessed a funeral procession, where so many of 
eminent respectability and standing among us followed 
the train of mourners—Distinctions of rank, of wealth, 
of religious opinion were laid aside, in the great testimony 
of respect to the memory of the man.—Besides the numer- 
ous crowd who filled the streets the windows were thronged 
with spectators.-The funeral service for the dead was pet- 
formed at the Chapel of the Seminary ; and the mind 
already penetrated with regret and deepest sorrow, felt 
the effect of these religious ceremonies, which performed 
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in the same manner, and chaunted in the same language 
and tone of voice through succeeding ages bring together 
the remotest periods of 1600 years, and present to the 
mind, some faint image of eternal duration.—The deep 
tones of the organ and the solemn chaunt of the choristers 
seemed to the excited feeling, not to belong to this world, 
but to be welcome of good spirits, who had gone before, 
and now solemnly saluted him, who descended through the 
tomb to the bar of eternal justice, to receive the reward 
apportioned to a good and faithful servant. 

“ According to the particular disposition of every one, 
have we heard the venerable Arch-Bishop praised and 
lamented—the extent of this knowledge and the enlarge- 
ment of his mind, fastened upon the men of liberal science. 
The liberality of his character and his christian charity 
endeared him to his Protestant brethren, with whom he 
dwelt in brotherly love. He wasa patriot and loved his 
native land; nor should Americans forget that his exer- 
tions and benedictions, as a man andasa christian prelate, 
were given to the cause and the independence of his 
country. His manners were mild, impressive, and 
urbane. ‘The various stores of knowledge came from his 
lips with uncommon classical grace and richness, which 
he gained from a perfect acquaintance with ancien 
languages and literature. His charities were only bounded 
by his means, and they fell around him like the dews of 
Heaven gentle and unseen. To those who stood not in 
need of the comforts of life, he administered the consola- 
tion of his counsel ; and the weight of his character and 
reputation for erudition and profound good sense, gave an 
authority to his advice, which the proudest scarcely dared 
to disregard. The veil of mourning that hid the tears of 
the afflicted, covered many a heart not of his own particu- 
lar flock, which felt that it lost an inestimable friend. 
The character of Arch-Bishop Carroll seemed indeed to be 
filled up with wonderful care. Educated at St. Omer’s, 
he was early disciplined in the exercises of the mind, and 
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deeply versed in classic love. Becoming a Liege attached 
to the Society of Jesus, he acquired that spirit of action,— 
that profound knowledge of the human heart,—that ad- 
mirable fitness for the affairs of the world, which for 200 
years distinguished their order and spread its power to the 
remotest countries. When the glories of the Jesuits were 
extinguished with the society itself, he travelled over 
Europe as the friend and instructor of an English noble- 
man. ‘I‘hen he viewed the manners of different nations— 
saw the courts of kings, and meetings of philosophers, and 
added the liberality of a true philosopher and, the accom- 
plishments of a gentleman, to the apostolic dignity of his 
calling.—Temptation drew forth the purity of his virtue 
and like Shadrach he walked erect in the flames. He 
early marked the rise of the baleful meteor of French 
Philosophy, and mourned when he saw the “ pestilences 
shook from its horrid hair,” invade his native land. But 
he gathered his spiritual children under his wings, and 
protected them in security ; and he was permitted to live 
to see a different spirit prevail to witness a great revival 
of religion, and in the abundant prosperity of his particu- 
lar church, to reap the harvest of his toil and labor of his 
life. When he was called to receive the reward of his 
many virtues, the excellence of his character shone out 
with fresher lustura, as he gradually set like the sun in 
mellowed splendor—Death, as if fearfully, attacked him 
with slow and cautious approaches. ‘The paralysis, and 
consequent mortification of the lower extremities was 
complete, before his icy touch, ventured to chill the 
heart ;—and even until the last moment, the noble facul- 
ties of the mind retained their pristine vigor. He enquired 
if a conveyance was prepared to take away his sister and 
weeping connections; told them the scene was about to 
close, and requested them to take rest and nourishment. 
His countenance retained in death the benignant expres- 
sion of life. His piety grew warmer as life closed, and 
the glow of religious hope was elevated almost to en- 
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thusiasm. ‘ Sir,’ he said to an eminent Protestant divine, 
who observed that his hopes were now fixed on another 
world : ‘Sir, my hopes have always been fixed on the cross’ 
of Christ.’ Yet, humility tempered his confidence, and 
while a numerous circle surrounding his bed of death, 
were transported with veneration at the moral sublimity 
of his last moments, and his joyous expectations of a speedy 
telease, he called to his friend and associate to read for 
him the ‘ Miserere mei Deus—Have mercy on me, O Lord ’— 
Reversing the wish of Vespasian, he desired, were it prac- 
ticable, to be placed on the floor, that he might expire in 
the posture of deepest humility, as a christian martyr, and 
an humble suppliant to an interceding Saviour. How do 
the boasted glories of philosophy fade before the death of 
such aman! Socrates died with a cheerless and unknown 
futurity before him—Cato’s indignant soul spurned the 
yoke of imperial Czesar, and Seneca opened his veins and 
calmly discoursed of philosophy as life ebbed with the 
purple tide,—but it was not theirs to know the hope of the 
christian, which springs from a life of virtue and a pious 
soul, and which changes the tomb into the triumphal 
atch, through which the pilgrim passes into joyful 
eternity.” [ Stgned. | ee 
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Heart, Eden Hall, Torresdale, Pa. Visitors can reach the Convent at 

different hours of the day by trains leaving Broad St. Station, or by the 
River Steamers touching at Torresdale landing. 


The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. 


_ PROFESSORS —J. M. DaCosta, M.D., LL. D., Robert S. Bartholow, 
M.D., LL. D., Henry C. Chapman, MD., John H. Brinton, M.D., 
Theophilus Parvin, M.D., Ll. D, James W. Holland, M.D.. William 
S. Forbes, M.D., William W. Keen, LL.D, M.D, H A Hare, M.D., 
James C. Wilson, M.D., EK. E. Montgomery, M.D., Wm. Thomson, 
M.D., George Dock, M.D , J. Solis Cohen, M.D., Henry W. Stelwagon, 
M.D., H. Augustus Wilson, M.D., E. E. Graham, M.D., F. X. Dercum, 
M D., Geo.DeSchweinitz M D., Orville Horwitz,M.D , W.M.Late Coplin, 
M.D., W. J. Hearn, M.D, E. P. Davis, MD ,S. MacCuen Smith, M.D. 


3 Apply to J. W. HOLLAND M.D., Dean 


Four years of graded instruction are required. : y(t) 
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D. J. GALLAGHER & Co., 
Printers, « Publishers, « Stationers, 
BLANK BOOK PMIANUFACTURERS, 

245 and 247 North Broad Street, 


(GALLAGHER BUILDING) 


New York Office: a a PHILADELPHIA. 
108 and t10 West Eleventh St. 4 TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 
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MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Winter Session will begin October 1st, and continue until May. 
Preliminary Session begins September 7. 
Practical bedside instruction in all the branches. Laboratory train- 
ing and Clinical instruction are unsurpassed. 
The Curriculum is graded and a preliminary examination and three 
Annual Winter Sessions are required. . 
For announcement or information, apply to 


ERNEST LAPLACE, [1.D., Dean, Medico-Chirurgical College. 


JOHN FLYNN 
ARCHITECT 
6th and Walnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA, 


¥ (HE American Catholic Historical Society has been 

organized for the purpose of gathering and safely 

housing all documents, books and relics which can 
be of use in the production of American Catholic literature 
or which may be necessary for the writing of the history 
of the Catholic Church in America. ‘The Society has been 
very successful so far. This is the Sixth volume of 
us ‘Records, ” which it is giving to the Catholic public. You 
can greatly aid this work by becoming a member and by 
inducing your friends to apply for membership. — 


713 and 715 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Che Peneticial Sauing Suni 
Socicty. 
¢_—at> OF PHILADELPHIA. 
1200 *, 1202 Chestunut St. 


INCORPORATED = APRIL = 20 = 1853. 


Charter Perpetual. 


OPEN FOR THE TRANSACTION OF BUSINESS: 


9 A.M. to 7 P.M. on Mondays and Thursdays. 
9 A.M. to 3 P.M. on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 
9 A.M. to 1 P.M. on Saturdays. 


RALPH F. CULLINAN, President. 


IGNATIUS J, DOMALY, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


ANDREW J. KEEGAN, 
- Assistant Treasurer. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS, 


Francis J. Crilly, Ignatius J. Dohan, Michael Daily, 
Robert B. Cruice, M.D., Thos, R. Hlcock, Michael P. Heraty, 
Henry T. Coleman, LL.D, Chas. A. McManus, Philip F. Heraty, 
Daniel Donovan, Arthur Hagen, John T. Dohan, 
_ Anthony A. Hirst, B. N. Farren, Lorenzo M, Kieffer, 
Alfred J. Murphy, Cockcroft Thomas, John A. Leslie, 
Jeremiah J. Sullivan, James J. Gillin, John A. Dougherty, 


Ralph F, Cullinan, Chas, J. Gallagher, Walter George Smith. 


eS General Agents 


FOR THE 


CELEBRATED 


Pocahontas 


SAKOKELESS 


Semi-Bituminous 
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MAIN OFFICE: 
*€ 326 » Shestnut « Street » 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
| Broadway, New York, 7° Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 
36 Main Street, Norfolk, Va, Neave Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Terry Building, Roanoke, Va, Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill, 


Board of Trade Building, Columbus, Ohio. 
4 Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 


REV. HUGH MCLAUGHLIN, 
Rector St. Ann’s Church, Philadelphia, 1846 to 1864. 


GALLITZIN S$. GUEST. 
A Legend of the Alleghanies.* 


BY ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 


’Tis said, there came a stranger to his door, 

At twilight, once, when mountain-mists were falling, 
(While far away, the night-bird evermore, 

Like a lost spirit, from the heights was calling), 


In dusty raiment, bare of feet and head, 

The pilgrim weary seemed, or spent with sorrow, 
‘‘Enter, good friend,’ Gallitzin gravely said, 

‘And ’neath my roof-tree, bide until the morrow.”’ 


’Twas done. As by His followers, of yore, 

At Emmaus was constrained the hidden Master, 
The trav’ ler entered at the friendly door, 

And shared the shelter of the village pastor. 


The frugal meal was spread ; the princely priest 

A blessing asked, then, courteous, condescending, 
Welcomed the stranger to the humble feast, 

And bade him eat and drink—himself attending 


Upon his lightest want, till warmth and cheer 

Love’s genial spell had wrought. With purpose single, 
Their wooden chairs} the fire drawing near, 

Gallitzin and his guest talked by the ingle. 


* Narrated, in its main facts, to the present writer by a gentleman (a native of 
Loretto, Penna.) who had been baptized by Father Gallitzin, and had spent his early 
youth under his care. 


+ Still preserved in the Rooms of the Am. Cath. His. Society, Phila. 
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Not of the crops, the rain, the homely news 
Of farm and village in the mountain-clearing, 
But of those themes sublime, which never lose 
Their grandeur,—Fai:h, and Hope, and Love, endearing— 


The things of God—the emptiness of earth— 

The peace that follows Time and tribulation, 
When souls repentant win immortal birth, 

And Paradise the Golden crowns salvation . . . 


One little lamp illumed the lowly place, 
And in its rays, the priest beheld with wonder, 
How fair and noble grew the Stranger s face, 
How, from his form, the old cloak rent asunder 


Displayed proportions of majestic mold. 
And what is this? His eyes as suns are glowing ; 
While down His front Divine, like molten gold, 
Resplendent curls about His neck are flowing ! 


And O, the music of that gracious Voice 
In winning words of matchless conversation ! 
Gallitzin’s heart upleaped. No old-world joys 
Had thrilled it ever with such exultation. 


The hours flew by, as if on angels’ wings, 

The fire burned low, the night was swiftly waning ; 
Fatigue nor cold felt he, the King of kings 

His ev’ry sense with purest bliss enchaining. 


What time, at dawn, like vision of delight, 

The Stranger vanished thro’ his rustic portal, 
Gallitzin knew he, unawares, that night, 

Had Jesus entertained, and no mere mortal. 


That to the prince who courts had sacrific’ d, 
For love of God and souls, all ties had riven, 

In clemency had come the dear Lord Christ 
To give His servant a foretaste of heaven. 


miepORY® OF ST.. PATRICK'S: CHURCH, 


CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY REV. H. G. GANSS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


REV. PETER HELBRON, A PIONEER PRIEST OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA DIES ON HIS WAY HOME AT CARLISLE. 
—HIS ASTONISHING JOURNEYS IN THE DISCHARGE 
OF HIS DUTIES.—IN HIS WILL HE BE- 

. QUEATHES ALI, HIS PROPERTY TO ST. 
PATRICK’S CONGREGATION. — PUR- 
CHASE OF THE BLAINE LOTS 
FOR A RECTORY BY 
THOMAS HAGAN. 


It was during the pastorate of Father De Barth, that one 
of the old pioneer missionaries, while on his way to Phila- 
delphia in search of medical aid breathed his last in the 
home of Thomas Hagan, in Carlisle. 

But few biographical data are available concerning this 
man, but those few stamp him as a fit companion for men 
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like a Gallitzin, Barth and Brosius. Discomfort and hard- 
ship, the restrictions of a language whose unfamiliarity nar- 
rowed his career and circumscribed his influence, not even 
the realization that he was affected with an acute disease, 
which he, not unskilled in the practise of medicine, knew 
fully well would cause his death,—deterred him from 
performing missionary work which even in the light of 
modern traveling facilities, would seem simply stupendous. 
The ready acquiescence and unruffled cheerfulness with 
which he accepted the most toilsome and obnoxious mis- 
sions, with but one dominant thought in view—the Glory 
of God and the salvation of souls, reveals to us the priest 
according to the heart of God. His sojourn in any mission 
was too brief to affix to it the impress of his individuality, 
—but his unobtrusive and unsparing labors were none the 
less meritorious in the sight of heaven and salutary to the 
souls entrusted to his care. 

The antecedents of Rev. Peter Helbron, before his 
arrival in America are involved in considerable mystery. 
No doubt of German extraction, he must have known of 
the dearth of priests in this country and volunteered to 
join the self exiled heroes, who were accomplishing such 
noble work. The first record we have of him is that 
“Rev. Petrus Hulbrun and the Rev. John Bapt. Hulbrun,* 
arrived in Pennsylvania on board the ship Dorothea, 
master, from Rotterdam, Oct. r4th, 1787.” He was at 
once appointed to Goshenhoppen, Berks Co.—for in the 
will of the Rev. John Lewis,f made in April, 1788, Elk- 
ton Cecil Co., Md.—he bequeathes all his property 
to Rev. Robert Molyneux, including “all my estate in 
Hereford township, save that in the tenure of RAG 
Baptist De Ritter, now of Rev. Peter Helbron, Berks 
county.’’ 


* Penna. Archives, (II Series,) Vol. XVII, p. 532. 


t+ Records of the Am. Cath. Hist, Soc., Vol. 1, p. 158. 
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On Aug. 19th, 1791, we find him installed as the second 
pastor of the church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, 
where he succeeded his brother John Charles, who returned 
to Europe in 1791. He was of course elected to the posi- 
tion by the Trustees of the church,—but since Bishop 
Carroll cheerfully gave his approbation to the selection, 
the impending storm which proved so harmful to the 
prestige, and mischievous to the development of Catho- 
licity, was temporarily checked. ‘The Philadelphia recol- 
lections represent him as a man of culture and refinement ; 
punctiliously neat and precise in his priestly attire and 
duties ; with a dignified and commanding presence ; sitting 
his horse with a military grace and repose that formed an 
unfailing source of admiration to his flock, and perhaps 
was not untinctured with a little pardonable vanity on the 
part of the rider. This accomplishment, which tradition 
recalls in the Alleghanies as well as Philadelphia, is 
easily accounted for by the fact that Father Helbron had 
done military duty in Prussia before his elevation to the 
priesthood. 

The scandalous and disastrous conflict of the Trustees 
of Trinity Church with ecclesiastical authority began on 
Nov. 16th, 1796, when in defiance of episcopal authority 
and in flagitious violation of its own laws, the Trustees 
elected Rev. John Nepomucen Goetz as its pastor. ‘This 
contumacious act, not only displaced Father Helbron, 
caused Bishop Carroll an endless amount of mortification 
and sorrow, disrupted the precarious unity, then the only 
hope of Catholic success, but laid the seeds for that calam- 
itous epoch—the Hoganite schism. The congregation 
was divided into two embittered factions,—for the encounter 
was more than a mere ecclesiastical passage at arms, 
Father Helbron with the loyal Catholics retired to St. 
Joseph’s Church ;—Goetz, the Trustees and seceders took 
possession of Trinity Church. Goetz, though formally 
excommunicated, was still upheld and supported by the 
Trustees. This melancholy condition of affairs existed 
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until 1802 when Father Elling and the Trustees made 
their submission to the Bishop of Baltimore. During these 
three years Father Helbron was at St. Joseph’s until the 
fall of 1799 when he was appointed pastor of Sportsman’s 
Hall, Westmoreland County, the present large Benedictine 
Abbey, St. Vincent’s, and mother house of the order 
in America. He took possession on November 17th. 
The scandalous misconduct of his predecessor here 
also had not only spiritually played havoc with faith, 
but criminally alienated the church property, which 
only after wearisome and expensive litigation came 
into rightful possession again. After spending the holidays 
with his little congregation, saying mass.in a stuffy little 
room of his log house, he returned to Philadelphia for a 
brief visit. The following entry in the mutilated church 
records of Carlisle, in Father Helbron’s own hand, written 
in German, gives evidence of the methodical exactness for 
which he was always conspicuous. ‘On the 14th day of 
May, 1800, R. Petrus Helbron returned to his place sports- 
manhal, in Westmoreland.” 

From this we can date the beginning of his career on 
the other side of the Alleghanies. Familiarized with his 
new charge he at once set about to build a home for him- 
self,—a log house 28 X 26 feet, to which the congregation, 
now thoroughly enthusiastic did the best it could, by 
attaching a rude shed to the house, to answer as a chapel, 
until favorable circumstances would permit the erection of 
a more worthy habitation for our Lord. ‘Shere was a super- 
fluous abundance of wood, nor were joyous hearts and 
willing hands wanting to hasten the completion of this 
primitive temple,—but there was a deterrent absence of 
——nails. They were an expensive commodity in those 
_ days, doubly soin the wild and primeval Allechanies, 
But this did not balk the enthusiasim of our fervid Cath- 
olics. One of their number, Henry Kuhn, took his horse 
and saddle-bags, and came east over the mountains to 
raise sufficient funds to purchase nails. No doubt could 
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the old list of contributors be discovered, more than one 
Carlisle name would be found on it,—for Carlisle was then 
the commerical emporium west of Philadelphia and 
Lancaster, and actually had a brick Catholic Church— 
a marvel in those days. 

In 1810, the first church proper was built. A log struc- 
ture of course, with the cathedral—like proportions of 4o 
X 27 feet. It had the luxury of a pine floor, but still 
remained unplastered. 

From Sportsman’s Hall Father Helbron made those 
astonishing and lengthy excursions which would seem to 
us improbable, if not impossible, did we not know that he 
was an expert horseman, and did not his military nicety 
of detail, record every visit. In October, 1803—he visited 
“all stations beyond the Alleghany and Monongahela. 
On Oct. 22nd, he was in Buffalo N. Y. and records 
no less than thirty-eight baptisms in one day. In Sep- 
tember, 1805, he again visited Buffalo and forty-one 
baptisms find an entry in the Registers, for the 26th, 
28th, and 30th of that month. April 26th, 1812 we 
again find him there baptizing fifteen persons on the same 
day.” 

In the same year (1805) “he visited five counties 
baptizing ninety children, and even then, writing 
from Pittsburg, he said he would visit Washington, 
Roundstone, and York River before he returned 
home.’’* 

During all this time Dr. Helbron, as he was familiarly 
called was on the most intimate and brotherly terms with 
Father Gallitzin, his neighbor. Their mutual inter- 
change of visits was frequent, and at times prolonged into 
days and weeks. We can readily imagine the intercourse 
of these holy souls, their minds fired with zeal, their hearts 
aglow with love of God and man, their every action a 
mute but prayerful adoration of the Providence of God, 


* Shea, Life of Archbishop Carroll, p. 45%. 
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which had sent them into these uninhabitable surround- 
ings as embassadors of His Word and dispensers of His 
mysteries. Like the Fathers of the Desert, who only 
broke their perpetual silence, when issuing from their 
solitude to pay occasional visits to each other, the moments 
of which were consecrated to the discourse of holy things, 
animating each other with intensified ardor, so these patri- 
archs of our holy Faith sought each other to find solace in 
their tribulation, counsel in their perplexities, mutual 
inspiration in their discouragements. ‘This was done 
not so much as an incentive for mental diversion, as 
to,extend the scope of their usefulness, increase the 
ardor of their zeal, and promote the glory of God. 
Such visits could only accentuate their holy mission, 
and redouble their efforts to reclaim and preserve the 
widely scattered flock of Christ entrusted to their 
care. 

His advanced age, debilitated body, and above all the 
fatal malady—a tumor on his neck, which once before 
baffled the surgeon’s knite, were now giving unmistakable 
indications that he could not enjoy a much more extended 
lease of life. He never received, nor for that matter 
accepted or expected a salary, but supported his frugal 
wants from a small patrimony attached to the parish, and 
the profits accruing from its farm. His patrimony had 
undergone an ominous shrinkage, his experiments asa 
farmer were destined to lamentable failtire,—the malig- 
nant tumor was threatening a fatal issue. In this dire ex- 
tremity, his congregation raised a handsome subscription 
for him to go east and seek ‘more capable medical skill 
since local physicians could do nothing for him. He left 
for Philadelphia—a journey of 280 miles to consult some 
specialist. The operation was performed—but was soon 
followed by fatal results, of which no doubt he had pre- 
monitory symptoms. His heart yearned for his old moun- 
tain home, for his abandoned and expectant flock,—and 
the effort to spend his: declining days in their midst was 
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gallantly made. Divine Providence, however, shaped 
matters differently. 

On his return trip his condition became so alarm- 
ing that he could not proceed further than Carlisle. 
Here, no doubt, he had formed some acquaintance 
during his former visits to Philadelphia. He found a 
warm welcome and an affectionate care in the home of 
Thomas Hagan and his wife Mary. Their home was 
then on East High (now Main) Street, where the 
Henderson block now is. Here they kept a store. His 
sickness was of brief duration, and he died here, April 
24th, 1816. 

In his dying moments, he made a will in which he 
bequeathed all his estate real and personal to Mary 
Hagan in trust for the Catholic Congregation at Car- 
lisle. Why this was done to the exclusion of Sports- 
man’s Hall remains inexplicable. The following is the 
will.* 

“T, Peter Helbrune being of sound and disposing mind 
and memory, blessed be got for the same, and being duly 
sensible of the short continuance of this mortal life do make 
this my last will and testament in manner and form follow- 
ing to wit: I give and device all my estate realand personal 
unto Mary Hagan, wife of Thomas Hagan to hold to her 
heirs and assigns (in trust) for the use of the Catholic 
Church in the Borough (of Carlis/e)} for ever after first 
deducting all expenses that she may beat in attending me 
in my last illness and the expenses of my funeral: the, 
money owing me from my estate to be applied to the said 
Church in such a way as the trustees of said Church 
shall think proper, and do hereby nominate consti- 
tute and appoint Thomas Hagan of the borough of Car- 
lisle to be sole executor of this my last said will and 
testament. 


* Recordedin W2ll Book H., p. 399. 
+ Words in Italics were interlined. 
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“ Interlineations made before signing 
“Signed sealed and 
proclaimed to be the 


said will and testament His 
of Peter Helbron, this [Signed].“PETer-+HELBRONE” 
day of 2and April 1816 Mark 


in the presence of 

John A. Black, 

W. Ramsey ”” 

He was buried in the immediate rear of the old church, 
and when the annex was built in 1823, it covered both it 
and other graves which surrounded it. No tombstone 
marked his last resting place, and the spot that contained 
his remains, was left undisturbed when the present church 
was built in 1893. The spot is immediately opposite the 
statue of St. Patrick, under the communion railing. 

Though a man of scrupulous nicety and punctilious 
method in the discharge of his priestly duties, the result of 
thorough ecclesiastical training, as much as an outgrowth 
of his military career, in financial affairs, as well as farm- 
ing he displayed an inaptitude and simplicity that would 
be droll, were in not that it caused him much anxiety in 
life, and resulted in litigation after his death. He seemed 
to lack all powers of adaptability to conform to the customs 
and language of his adopted country. European methods, 
especially those in vogue in thrifty and frugal Germany, 
were utterly impracticable in this country with its un- 
broken forests and virgin soil. His ignorance of the 
English language, which he took little or no pains to 
acquire, lead him to many misunderstandings, and involved 
him in unpleasant collisions with those with whom he had 
_ commercial transactions. A giant in the service of God— 
_ he was a child in the business activities of life. This was 
especially conspicuous in the singular, not to say eccen- 
tric manner in which he managed his farm. An inventory 
of his estate at the time of his death shows that he had no 
less than five horses, seven head of cattle, besides a large 
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number of sheep, hogs and calves. All told, he had thirty 
animals that not only needed feed and stabling and care in 
winter, but which even under the most favorable circum- 
stances would be a drain on his cash account, not to allude 
to the inadequate, even expensive shifts he was reduced to 
keep them alive. The consequence was, that frequent and 
protracted absences from home obliged him to trust to the 
capacity and integrity of others, which in the one case 
was misplaced, and in the other repeatedly abused, and 
naturally debts were incurred which he could not pay. 

An inventory of his estate reveals the fact that it was 
apptaised at $1414.19, of this he carried $104.11 on his 
person at the time of his death. Claims came from all 
directions, as they invariably do in such cases. One 
on a note endorsed by Gen. James O’ Hara, of Pittsburg, 
amounted to $311.82. ‘The balance found by the Orphans 
Court for distribution amounted to but $325.58%. This 
was handed to the executor Thomas Hagan. What dis- 
position was made of this balance cannot be ascertained, 
although the writer recalls reading somewhere that Father 
Dwen ina letter to Bishop Conwell claimed that it was 
appropriated as the testator directed. Of this there can be 
no doubt, since both Hagan and his wife were persons of 
sturdy honesty, and most zealous Catholics besides. 

The final disposition of the legacy, can perhaps be 
accounted for by a purchase Thomas Hagan made, a year. 
after Father Helbron’s death, by which the lot and stone 
house adjoining the church was acquired, and which is 
now occupied by the Rectory. On April 16, 1817,* he 
purchased from Ephraim Blaine, the grandfather of the 
Hon. James G. Blaine, a lot 60 ft. front and 260 ft. in 
length, with a stone house on it, for the sum of $800.00. 
Ephraim Blaine was Commissary General in the Revolu- 
tionary army, and a man of means and influence. ‘The 
object in view, in making this purchase was obviously to 
hold it for the church until such a time when it could be 
purchased. The whole transaction reflects great credit 
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on the sagacity and foresight of Mr. Hagan. He held it 
until 1820, when on May 2oth,}+ he and his wife trans- 
ferred it to the Rev. Francis O'Neill “ Treasurer of the 
Jesuit Society and to his successors in office in trust for 
the use of the Roman Catholic Cougregation in the 
Borough of Carlisle.’’ The consideration was the same 
as that of the first purchase $800. 

From this it would seem that Mr. Hagan employed the 
$325.00, balance of Father Helbron’s legacy, in this pur- 
chase, the balance being raised either by the congregation, 
or the munificence of the Conewago Jesuits. The house 
was an old stone affair, with a large vegetable garden 
attached, which was usually rented and the proceeds 
devoted to assist in paying the pastor his nameless salary. 


CHAPTER FX, 


REV. GEORGE D. HOGAN, FIRST’ RESIDENT PASTOR.— 
THE EXPOSURE OF REY. WILLIAM HOGAN, THE SCHIS- 
MATIC.—INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE BE- 
TWEEN FATHER HOGAN AND BISHOP CON- 
WELL.—ISAAC BROWN PARKER, ESQ., 

SENDS ON AN AFFIDAVIT.—FATHER 
HOGAN AND CHIEF JUSTICE GIBSON. 


The increasing Catholic population, the formation of 
new settlements, the dearth of priests and the growing 
infirmities of those engaged in the vast and laborious 
field, made it paramount to see that capable, efficient and 
zealous men would come forward to step into the depleted 
ranks. ‘The dire need of priests, both German and Eng- 


pe set) to 


/ 
* Recorded in Deed Book DD, p* 23. Dated April 7, 1817. 
+ Recorded in Deed Book ZE, Vol.1, p. 550. Dated May 20; 1820, 
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lish-speaking, grew daily more apparent, and only became 
more accentuated in view of the stream of immigration 
pouring its thousands on our shores. Appeals were made 
to Ireland and Germany, and were responded to most 
teadily by a self-sacrificing body of men, who were, fully 
impressed with the magnitude of the task that confronted 
them, but had barely an idea of the hardships and priva- 
tions that would have to be endured. The consequence 
was that many a brave heart sank and fiery zeal dam- 
pened—when the extreme poverty, the small numerical 
strength, the vast distances separating the missions, the 
heterogeneous nationalities constituting the parishes, the 
repellant attitude of sectarian bigotry—were viewed for 
the first time face to face—and the abstract idea became a 
stunning reality. ‘The Jesuits, inured to a life of depriva- 
tion and poverty—bore the ordeal heroically, even cheer- 
fully—but many of the secular priests unconsciously 
recoiled from a work, which they had not unreasonably 
concluded would shorten their lives and perhaps be pro- 
ductive of little appreciable good in the end. 
Unfortunately the New World had already become an 
asylum not only for the oppressed, but for many who had 
the choice between solitary confinment in some reforma- 
tory institution, or precipitate flight to America, of becom- 
ing a burden to society in some workhouse or eleemosy- 
nary asylum, or searching for pastures new in this country 
of the broadest liberty. Many availed themselves of the 
latter alternative. Among the ecclesiastical recusants who 
came to ‘the new country there were found priests who at 
times had been questionable ornaments of their profession, 
and who, having exhausted the patience of their spiritual 
superiors and being at the end of their canonical tethers, 
sought this new country, not so much for rehabilita- 
ting their smirched character or atoning for their flagrant 
conduct as to have a new license and a more inviting field 
to ply their avocation of scandal, greed, shame, and disgrace. 
This, to the incalculable detriment of religion, the irre- 
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parable scandal to non-Catholics and the irremediable 
ruin of souls. America became not only the dumping 
ground of undesirable immigrants, but the refuge of dis- 
affected and recalcitrant priests. One of these, and prob- 
bably the most mischievous and abandoned that America 
had as yet seen, whose malign influence retarded the 
work of the Church in Pennsylvania, for more than 
twenty years, at a stage of her existence when a lasting 
schism seemed both imminent and possible, was a man 
whose name is alway inseparably connected with that of 
the first resident pastor, (resident pastor in a measure, as 
we shall see) of Carlisle. 

A new era begins in the history of St. Patrick’s Congre- 
gation with the advent of the Rev. George Denis Hogan, 
who was literally its first resident pastor, usually dividing 
his time between York and Carlisle, with Conewago as 
headquarters, if the term may be used, for the want of a 
better. 

Formerly the missionaries from Conewago attended all 
the churches that were attached to it, by a precedent 
sanctioned by custom or ecclesiastical authority, we are 
unable to state. Now they seem to have been apportioned 
off, and allotted to the pastoral care of duly appointed 
priests. ‘The method had much to commend init. It 
relieved the priest of fatiguing journeys, brought him more 
in touch with his congregation, to study, feel and relieve 
their necessities, attend to their spiritual wants, and per- 
mitted a more concentrated effort in working for the ma- 
' terial prosperity of both church and people. 

Rev. G. D. Hogan was born in Limerick, Ireland, and 
came from a stock that gave the church a number of (some 
of them prominent) priests. Whether he was invited by 
V. Rev. de Barth, who was then administrator of the dio- 
cese of Philadelphia, could not be ascertained. It was the 
latter, however, who sent him to St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, in 1819 to prepare for ordination. He had 
made his studies in Maynooth College, received minor 
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orders there, a sufficient warrant that he was a man of 
intellectual parts, if not ripe scholarship. His studies at 
St. Mary’s were brief, consisting of nothing more than an 
immediate preparation for the holy priesthood. He 
entered the Seminary, December 29th, 1819—received sub- 
deaconship and deaconship March 2oth and artst, 1820, at 
the hands of Archbishop Maréchal in St. Peter’s Church, 
Baltimore, and was. raised to the holy priesthood by the 
same prelate on the 25th of the same month, in the chapel 
ofthe Seminary. In October (15th, 1821) he was appointed 
to serve Carlisle and York conjointly, as pastor. 

His career here was too brief to permit a proper estimate 
being made of his character or ability. A scholarly man, 
he must have been, the endorsement of Maynooth places 
him on this score,—beyond the range of a doubt or perad- 
venture. The church records prove him to have been 
methodical, precise and neat in the performance of his 
parochial work. The literary remains that have been 
handed down to us bear the stamp of a well disciplined 
mind, a ready and copious command of unimpeachable 
English and a sturdy faith. Of a vacillating temperament, 
disappointed in the prospects held out, physically unable to 
perform the arduous work of the mission, and above all 
the impeuding ecclesiastical cataclysm eventually caused 
by his namesake of unsavory reputation and inglorious 
memory, made him yearn to return to his old home. 
Upon repeated application he received his dismissory 
letter (exea/) to return to his native land. ‘This he did in 
July, 1822,* serving less than two years on the American 
missions. 

In Carlisle he is mainly recalled by the incidents of his 
arrest by one of his parishioners for an unpaid boarding 
bill—which is narrated more circumstantially later ;—and 
by the fact that he usually spent two weeks at Carlisle 
and York alternately, thus becoming more intimately 


* According to Bishop Newman’s Dzar}, he died in Paris the same year; “ obiit 
Paris 1822.” 
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acquainted with his parishioners, and leaving a proportion- 
ately better impression on their lives and faith. 

He however entered into historic prominence by his ex- 
posé of the life and habits of his cousin, Rev. William 
Hogan, whose malodorous reputation, scandalous career 
and calamitous rebellion, caused the first and most disas- 
trous schism the Church ever experienced in this country. 

Rev. William Hogan was a priest of “shady” antece- 
dents before he came to this country,—and no doubt his 
conduct and history was such that he considered his career 
virtually at an end, as far as Ireland was concerned. On 
his arrival here, he received faculties to exercise priestly 
functions in Albany, and to be near his kinsman, sought 
admission to the Philadelphia diocese. Not having proper 
letters of dismissal (exeaz) he was admitted conditionally 
by Father De Barth, the administrator. About the same 
time Bishop Conwell was consecrated bishop, and took 
possession of his new see December 2, 1820. 

The conduct of Rev. William Hogan was such as to 
demand ecclesiastical censure, which was not only re- 
sented by him, but called forth a perfect tempest of indig- 
nation on the part of the parishioners, fanned by the in- 
cendiary harangues of the temporary pastor of St. Mary’s, 
which he claimed to possess by canonical right. ‘The 
whole affair is discussed more fully in the next chapter,— 
but it is broached here to introduce some letters exchanged 
between the litigant parties, in which Father George 
Hogan, while pastor of Carlisle, did yeoman work in the 
cause of truth, and unveiled the masquerading hypocrisy 
and perjured villainy of his cousin, ina manner that should 
have proved fatal to all his pretensions. Eventually they 
set the seal of falsehood, and branded as a blasphemous 
apostate a man who like all of his stripe, run their mete- 
oric course in the briefest space of time. In leaving the 
Church, the anticipated secession of Catholics of course 
failed to take place; in marrying consecutively two 
widows, he took God’s punishments into his own hands, — 
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and in dying a death of despair, he but followed the foot- 
steps of his precursor in the Apostolic college, whose 
memory is held up to eternal execration. 

Bishop.Conwell was not the most approachable of men. 
His assumption of prerogatives, not entirely of an eccle- 
siastical nature, readily and reverently accorded in Cath- 
olic countries, was looked upon somewhat askance in this 
democratic atmosphere of liberty and equality. His re- 
serve and coldness and unsympathetic demeanor, more than 
‘the exercise of arbitrary or dictatorial authority, chilled if 
it did not alienate the affections of some of his priests. At 
a time when Catholicity was in its mere formative state, a 
punctilious observance of all the straitlaced proprieties 
could easily have been dispensed with, and the exercise of 
the amenities of a more fraternal nature, been most ad- 
vantageously cultivated. However this was more the 
result of trans-Atlantic training, than a desire to be asser- 
tive of his dignity or authority. 

In the following letter, written whilst pastor at Carlisle, 
as in fact all the following letters were, Father G. Hogan 
takes the initiative in making a series of disclosures, that 
speedily and summarily brush away all of William Hogan’s 
pretensions to piety and learning, and would have sounded 
the death knell of his shortlived popularity, had not the 
obstinacy of the church Trustees, under the glamor and 
thrall of the perverted priest, been blinded to all sense of 
christian duty. From all that can be learned of the Trus- 
tees and William Hogan, they must have formed an ideal 
admiration society. Never was there a body in which the 
chief received a more effusive and perpetual flattery, and 
repaid it by a more obsequious and elaborate condescension. 

The correspondence, while it unravels a part of ehurch 
history not commonly known,—gives a most comprehen- 
sive reflex of the arrogant priest and disgruntled Trustees. 
It reveals William Hogan to us, as a man whose love of 
flattery, inordinate vanity and overweening ambition not 
only unfitted him for missionary work, but already showed 
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the unmistakable symptoms of rebellion and apostasy. 
The letters passed between Bishop Conwell, Father 
George, and William Hogan, will unfold the whole de- 
plorable tale and its lamentable consequences. It will be 
noticed that those of Father George Hogan are not only 
written in a graceful English,—but breathe a warm piety 
and fervent faith. 

The first is addressed :— 

‘To THE Ricut Rey. THE BisHop oF PHILADELPHIA. 
‘“CONEWAGO, 20th of January, 1821. 
*“ My Lorp :— 

‘‘ Tf mutual confidence had been established between us, 
while I was in Philadelphia, I am inclined to believe that 
certain matters I intended to communicate, would lead to 
some beneficial consequences. But after much anxious 
reflection and consultation, I feel it still my painful duty 
to advise with your lordship concerning the line of con- 
duct I am to pursue relative to Mr. Hogan. Your lord- 
ship may recollect that I mentioned to you, I perceived 
last summer, certain indications in him of exceptionable 
conduct asa clergyman. But my suspicions have been fully 
realized, when last in Philadelphia, by an explicit avowal 
of his sentiments. Without entering into a further detail 
for the present, they are such as entitle me to pronounce 
him unworthy of confidene as a Catholic priest. Of these 
facts, however, I believe I am the sole depository. Conse- 
quently they can be brought to bear upon your lordship’s 
proceedings only as ex post facto proofs against him. It 
remains now to be determined by your lordship, whether 
at all, or in what manner, a disclosure on my part would 
serve the cause of religion. We have lived for years on 
terms of the strictest intimacy. His friends are aware that 
I am now in the same house with Mr. Debarth, whose 
hasty proceedings I before censured with some asperity. 
Appearing in these circumstances against Mr. H., they 
will reproach me with ingratitude, with inconsistency, 
perhaps also with interested views. Such obloquy, how- 
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ever, I disregard, only inasmuch as it may seem to give 
some colour to their calumny, and render my depositions 
fruitless. But if your lordship be of a contrary opinion, 
the only question that remains, is, in what manner am I 
to proceed? If I directa public letter to Philadelphia, I 
will be deprived of the opportunity and advantage of a 
timely reply, which probably may be requisite. Besides, I 
will be stigmatized as a mere tool, worked upon by Mr. 
D. B. If I were to threaten Mr. H. with my intentions, 
this intimation may enable him before the public to defeat 
the success of my endeavors. Now, my lord, it strikes 
me, that if I were to be confronted with two or three of 
his leading friends, and that we be sworn to secrecy, my 
depositions would prevail with them either to abandon 
him, or be guided by prudent measures ; but if your lord- 
ship views the matter in some other light, I am prepared 
to resign my conduct relative to this melancholy business, 
totally to your direction. I feel I am placed in a very 
trying predicament, otherwise I would not presume to 
obtrude any of the above suggestions upon your lord- 
_ ship’s consideration. It requires very little research to 
foresee the jealousies and angry feelings my conduct is 
likely to occasion in our families at home, whilst the 
unthinking and malicious in the old and new world, 
will show me little mercy. But I confidently hope that 
the Lord. whom I fear, will assist and protect me. [I still 
entertain friendly and charitable feelings towards Mr. H. 
But my solemn duty to God, will always predominate 
over private considerations. I have now only to add, 
that if your lordship pleases, you may (under the veil 
of strict secrecy) show this letter to Mr. Cummisky. 
_ You have now only to speak, and rely on the ready compli- 
- ance of your lordship’s submissive subject, 
[ Szgzed. | “G. D. HoGan, 

‘“Near Abbottstown, Adams County, Pennsylvania.” 

“*P.S.—Perhaps it may be necessary to mention, that 
Mr. Deborth is not at all concerned in this business.”’ 
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The following is an answer to the above letter, by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Connell, which many conjectured 
might have held out an inducement to the Rev. G. D. 
Hogan, to make a subsequent disclosure. 

‘“‘ PHILADELPHIA, January 27, 1821. 
“REV. DEAR SIR, 

‘Yours of the 20th only came to hand this day. Your 
immediate compliance with my desire that you should 
return to Conewago, confirmed the good opinion I had of 
you before I saw you; for I was previously led to believe by 
the relation of others, that you were under the influence 
of conscience, and had the fear of God in your heart, 
and nothing accordingly could induce me to signify the 
wish I had, that you should go back so suddenly, except 
the circumstances which you knew the clergy to be in here, 
for otherwise, I was disposed to retain you for a while at 
least, after conferring and consulting with the Rev. Mr. 
Barth. Considering that you were ordained for the diocese 
of Philadelphia, and entertaining the above opinion, I 
thought it by no means advisable to part with you, when 
the state of religion required many more priests than are 
employed on the mission here at present, and therefore 
knowing as you do this to be the case, you cannot con- 
sider me as dealing unfairly with you, when I refused to 
give you an exeat, which probably on a reconsideration of 
the matter, you might be sorry for hereafter, if I had 
granted your request. 

‘“The Rev. Mr. Hannan tells me, that if he had come 
sooner, he could have prevented the publication of the 
pamphlet, which Doctor Kelly thought he could have done, 
by threatening to divulge something he knew about him. 
If I knew the worst things possible of the gentleman in 
question, it would ill become me to give them publicity 
to the injury of theclerical order. I did not think proper 
to let Mr. Cummisky know anything of your communica- 
ation ; whatever intelligence I got of what came to your 
enolate I should be sorry to reveal or act upon as long 
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as you wish it. Send me the particulars, and let me know 
how you and Mr. stand. Write to me by return of 
post. 

“‘T am with affectionate regard, 

‘‘Yours sincerely, 
[ Stgned | ‘CHENRY, Bishop of Diareaelenia @ 

In answer to the above the disclosure of Hogan’s in- 
tended apostacy and the motives that lead to it are first 
broached, in a letter to Bishop Conwell, which reads as 
follows : 


** CONEWAGO, 2d February, 1821. 
“My Lorp, 

“T feel unaffectedly grateful to your lordship for con- 
descending to honour me with your complimentary and 
friendly letter, and connecting your authority with its 
divine source, shall always feel it my sacred duty to 
endeavour to meet your lordship’s approbation. Though 
your lordship has charitably overlooked my indiscreet 
behaviour in Philadelphia, it is no less imperative on 
me to make what atonement lies in gny power. I ap- 
proached Philadelphia with a heavy heart from various 
causes; whilst subsequent apprehension, (perhaps un- 
watrantably indulged) aggravated my feelings and dictated 
certain irritable language, for which I now in the most 
unqualified manner solicit your lordship’s indulgent for- 
giveness. After this digression prescribed by duty, I 
shall now cheerfully comply with your lordship’s wishes 
in the following communication : 

“Thinking me unwilling to go to Philadelphia, Mr. 
Hogan wrote to me, to meet him in Lancaster, which I 
accordingly did. Aware that I was under the impression 
of bad treatment, he imagined that a fair opportunity 
offered of warping my religious principles; with this view 
he very artfully proposed to me ‘to accompany him to 
Bishop Hobart of New York, who would very eagerly re- 
ceive us into his service, and that in a few years we might 
be able to lay by a comfortable provision for life.” At 
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the very mention of such a diabolical proposal, I got quite 
confounded, which of course interrupted the conversation. 
But after some interval, he again urged it with the most 
crafty ingenuity. I only answered him by insisting to 
hear no more about it; he then asked me ‘if he went to 
Hobart would I then visit him;’ I replied not; he then 
inquired ‘would I speak to him,’ to which I replied, I 
might if I met him accidentally. He then observed, ‘I 
was like all young priests, pious for the first two years, but 
that he never met one, who retained any faith, and that he 
never knew an honest man among them but one,’ men- 
tioning his name, who by the bye was as vapid a fox as 
himself. ‘This antichristian calumny of course I repro- 
bated in his presence. All this Iintended to communicate 
to your lordship when I arrived in Philadelphia; on our 
way he remarked, that he wanted sadly to procure Luther’s 
works. Though I had very little doubts of what he was 
upon, particularly after reading only a few pages of his 
pamphlet, yet to be fully satisfied, I asked him, did he 
since his suspensign say regularly his office: to which he 
replied not, even for some time before, and that he never 
would. In the stage, some Protestants from Carlisle, male 
as well as female, traveled with us, who frequently heard 
me expatiate on the sanctified life of our clergy in general. 
But his conduct in their presence was so gross, and so dis- 
edifying, that I was frequently obliged to hang down my 
head in confusion. When your lordship refused to speak 
to me in private, I imagined then it was for want of confi- 
dence, which naturally mortified me sorely ; I came back 
to him and asked would he accompany me to Ireland, if I 
obtained my exead, he replied he would. ‘This I did with 
a view to prevent him from apostasy ; considering that if 
he went there, the persuasion of friends and remorse, might 
convert him. I however assured him, unless he disavowed 
all notions of apostasy, I would abandon him, and lie on 
my own oars: he then said he was not serious, in alluding 
to the apostasy alone, but in some time after declared ‘he 
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would not officiate as priest, he said he would (knowing 
me not to have passage money) bear my expenses to any 
diocese in the world, I chose to go. to.’ I have stated matters 
in order and even verbally as they occurred, that your lord- 
ship may judge whether I was warranted in deeming him 
unworthy of confidence as a Catholic priest any longer, or 
is there any reliance to be placed on his declaration in the 
circumstances I mention, that he was not serious. For my 
part, I solemnly declare, that I think it was expressed 
solely with the design to moderate my evident horror of 
the act, and I would be qualified to depose that I believe 
he is not tinctured with one remaining ray of Catholic 
faith. I differ in opinion in this, as well as in many other 
things, with Mr. Hannan, that he could prevent the pub- 
lication of the pamphlet, had he arrived in due time. I 
am firmly persuaded (still I may be in error) that it was 
designed as a deperate resource of conscious guilt in this 
country. I feel sincerely indebted to your lordship, for 
your kind inquiry about my situation here. Whatever 
may be the occasional causes of my discontent, it is my 
sincere desire they shall not interfere with your lordship’s 
arrangements. Iam content to languish in passive silence 
here for many reasons, until your lordship can conven- 
iently relieve me. In the dispensations of a benign Prov- 
idence, it is meet I should suffer something for some im- 
perfections from which I by no means claim an exemption ; 
I am resolved not to differ with Mr. D. B. upon any prov- 
ocation. His former kindness to me, and correct conduct 
up to a venerable old age, ought to suppress every rising 
emotion caused only by his natural warmth of temper. 
But if your lordship do still desire it, I authorize the Rev. 
Mr. Cummiskey to show you a confidential letter I sent 
him yesterday, which is a faithful exposé of our misunder- 
’ standings here. I only received your lordship’s letter this 
evening. I am preparing to start for Carlisle in the morn- 
ing, which may account for the inaccuracies and omissions 
that are visible in this scrawl. I have not leisure to write 
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it over, but will trust to your lordship’s indulgence. I 
have the honour to be your lordship’s obedient, obliged 
subject, 

[ Szgzed. ] ey ASG. D Hocan: 

“Right Rev. Dr. Conwell.” 

There can be little question that the work of the mis- 
sionary territory allotted to Father Hogan was exasper- 
atingly extensive, and the primitive mode of travel too 
irksome to warrant his continuing in this field, unless it 
would prove highly detrimental to his health and thus 
impair his future usefulness, if not check his career 
entirely. By confining his work to the Carlisle and York 
parishes alone, to the exclusion of the smaller missiOns, 
physical recuperation on his part would go hand in hand 
with the spiritual advancement of the two parishes, and, 
theretore, he sent the following appeal to his Bishop : 

‘““CONEWAGO, 20th February, 1821. 

‘‘Content to submit to some occasional mortifications 
here, rather than perplex your lordship in the administra- 
tion of your diocese, is the best proof I can give that I am 
not actuated by a vexatious spirit. Since I was ordained, 
I have attended these congregations nearly thirty milés 
asunder without a murmur. I now find, that consistent 
with my health Iam no longer equal to its pressure, and 
therefore beg of your lordship in the most respectful 
urgent manner, to exempt me from attending Little York 
in future. I am perfectly satisfied to attend Carlisle twice 
amonth. By remaining in Carlisle from Saturday until 
Monday week, the ride will not distress me, besides I will 
have an opportunity of forming them to habits of piety in 
the interim, which could scarce be expected, if I were only 
to be among them as before, two or three days a visit. 

‘*Last week I received the following note from Mr. H.:” 

‘‘ PHILADELPHIA, February 11th, 1821. 

“My Dear George, 

‘Doctor Conwell is handing about a letter from you, in 
which you mention (as he expressed it,) that I intended to 
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join Bishop Hobart. I don’t believe you have written such 
a letter, as it would be false, or you misunderstood me. 
Peshape I might have said, that my persecutions might 
almost drive any man to epee dtiow: Write to me by re- 
turn of post, a letter which I can show the public; saying 
that I only said that my persecutions would drive any man 
to desperation. I thought you were the last to injure me. 
You know well if I wished to join Hobart, or any other 
Protestant bishop, I might have done it long since, but I 
shall not sacrifice my faith nor my honour. Are you too, 
one of my persecutors? Let me know your answer by re- 
turn of post, and let it be what it ought to be. 
[Szgned | “ WILLIAM HOGAN.”’ 

“After due deliberation, I answered him in the follow- 
ing manner : 

***T only received yesterday, your strange call upon me 
to retract what I mentioned to Dr. Conwell about you. I 
merely stated what literally occurred between us in Lan- 
caster and afterwards, to justify me in believing you were 
no longer impressed with the principles and sentiments of 
a Catholic priest. If I be mistaken, no event ever occurred 
that will afford me greater satisfaction, neither will I have 
any hesitation in retracting (only as to his future conduct) 
my opinion even before the public, should this be made 
certain, until then ‘ guod scripst scripsz.’ It appears one of 
your friends has mentioned that he could prevent the pub- 
lication of your pamphlet, had he arrived in due time, by 
threatening to disclose some of your misconduct in Ire- 
land. ‘This I denied in my letter to Dr. C. as far asI knew, 
neither need you be afraid that I will ever reveal what 
passed between us in the moment of unreserved confidence, 
_ (nothing regarding his character). In writing that letter, 
my object was to reform you, and no matter who may blame 
me, I shall always feel the consolation of discharging a 
conscientious duty, bothas a Christian and a friend. With 
the most sincere sympathy for your present unhappy situa- 

tion, Iam,’ &c., &c. 


Si 
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‘* Before I sent off the letter, I consulted a discreet 
friend, and kept a copy, lest he might take an unfair ad- 
vantage of the words I used. Your lordship can easily 
perceive my motive in replying at all, and in the manner: 
probably if I had seen his second pamphlet I would not 
notice his letter, which is the last I shall ever acknowledge, 
unless a sincere conversion ensues. But (alas!) this I 
never expect, unless the Lord interposes in a very extra- 
ordinary manner. In the infinitude of his charity, may 
he avert the consequences to religion, which shall be the 
fervent prayer of your lordship’s obedient subject, 

[Signed ] “SG. D,HOcang 

‘*Personally appeared before me, one of the aldermen 
for the city of Philadelphia, G. D. Hogan, who, on his 
solemn oath doth declare and say, that each of three letters. 
signed G. D. Hogan, are his production, and that the facts 
therein are substantially correct. 

[ Szgned. ] “G. D. Hocan.” 

‘““Sworn and subscribed before me, this 24th day of 
February, 1821. 

[ Stgned. | “Joun Dovuc ass, Alderman.’ 

Notwithstanding the above proofs of the Rev. Wm: 
Hogan’s religious prevarications, a ludicrous attempt had 
been made by some of his friends to establish an incon- 
sistency in the Rev. G. D. Hogan’s conduct, by advanc- 
ing some private confidential letters ; in consequence of 
which, the following note was addressed to J. A. Esq. : 

“ PHILADELPHIA, 26th February, 1821. 
OLR, 

‘IT never complained of your showing my private letters 
to your friends ; but I did complain that you showed some 
of them, and suppressed the others, which established the 
purity of my motives, relative to the unfortunate individ- 
ual whom you confessed to me you would abandon, if it 
were not for his present unhappy situation, and who, in 
retort, reproached his principal adherents as ‘a parcel of 
rascals, employing him as tool to accomplish their own 
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end.’ ‘The unhappy man was the cause of the bad treat- 
ment with which I acquainted you, and which (by gloss- 
ing over dates and subsequent occurrences) you have 
endeavoured to pervert to the abhorrence of 
LSzgned. } “G. D. HoGAN.” 
Sea sq.” 
“TL ANCASTER, 28th February, 1821. 
“About five years ago, the Rev. William Hogan, now in 
Philadelphia, was suspended by Doctor Tuohy, R. C. 
Bishop of Limerick. Ina few days after, he wrote a note 
to Dr. Warburton, the Episcopalian Bishop of Limerick, 
acquainting him that he wanted to see him upon farézc- 
ular business. Before he sent him this note, I happened to 
see it, and asked him for what purpose he wanted to see 
Doctor W. He replied he intended to become a Protest- 
ant clergyman, and that he called in person before upon 
Doctor W. but that he was not then at home. I kept the 
above note, and gave it to my cousin Dr. P. Hogan, V.G., 
of the diocess of Limerick, who I believe holds it still in 
possession. ‘he Rev. P. Hogan, and another clergyman, 
kept a strict watch upon him for about three days, lest he 
might apostatize, until I went to Dr. Tuohy, upon his 
visitation, to have the suspension removed. In about six 
weeks after, the Rev. W. Hogan had some misunderstand- 
_ ing with the Rev. P. Hogan, with whom he lived as coad- 
jutor ; and in consequence of this difference, the Rev. W. 
Hogan mentioned to me, that he would again make appli- 
cation to Dr. Warburton for a living as Protestant minister : 
the result of this threat was, that Dr. Tuohy and Dr. P. 
Hogan had to use extreme caution to prevent the Rev. 
William Hogan from apostatizing then. 
TES CF anes (ard eee 
[ Signed. | ““G. D. HoGan. 
“One of the R. C. Clergymen at Conewago Church, 
Adams County, Pennsylvania.” 
“Lancaster City, ss. 
“The Rey. G. D. Hogan being duly sworn according to 
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law, deposeth and saith, that the foregoing as stated is cor- 
rectly true, to the best of his knowledge and belief; and 
further saith not. 


[ Signed. | “G. D. Hocan.” 
“* Sworn and subscribed the 1st of March, 1821, before me. 
[Szgned. | ‘* SAMUEL CARPENTER, Alderman.’ 


“P.S. In reading the third pamphlet of the Rev. 
William Hogan, I see a reiteration of his aspersions on the 
clergy of Philadelphia, maliciously derogating from their 
reputation as men of talents. It may not be amiss to 
apprise the public, that the learned gentleman’s (William 
Hogan) almost ‘ mzraculous’ course of theology did not 
exceed ten months; and that the sermon on the Festival 
of All Saints, which he obtruded on them as his own pro- 
duction, was given him by the Rev. Justin McNamara, of 
Cork, with many other sermons. 

[Szgned. | *-G.. Dee 

Auiong the fellow-passengers alluded to in one of the 
foregoing letters was Isaac Brown Parker, Esq., one of 
Carlisle’s most prominent and opulent citizens, who though 
a non-Catholic was always warmly identified with the 
interests of the Catholic Church. To strike up a casual 
acquaintance was unavoidable, if not a necessity, when we 
take the mode of travel customary in those days into con- 
sideration. Mr. Parker must have heard the heated dis- 
cussion,—but since the confidential part of it was discussed 
in Gaelic (Irish) and not intended for the fellow-travelers, 
he may have been more charmed by the enphony of the 
language than interested in the burning questions dis- 
cussed. William Hogan appealed to him fora sworn state- 
ment to rebut the evidence of his adversary and elicited the 
following reply. 

‘Cumberland County, “¢ 
Pennsylvania. 

‘‘ Before the subscriber, one of the Judges of the court 

of Common Pleas, in and for the county of Cumberland, 


* Brief Reply S’c. in the possession of the Amer. Cath. Historical Society, 
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in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, personally came 
Isaac Brown Parker of the borough of Carlisle, Esq. who 
being duly sworn, doth depose and say as follows to wit: 
‘That on or about the roth day of January last past, this 
deponent travelled in the public stage, from the city of ° 
Lancaster to the city of Philadelphia, in company among 
other passengers, with two gentlemen, whom this depo- 
nent subsequently learned, were the Reverend Messrs. 
William and George Hogan. That to him both gentle- 
men were and still are strangers ; but had in the course of 
the last summer or fall, seen or heard the latter person 
preach in the Roman Catholic chapel in the borough of 
Carlisle, and from that circumstance recollected his fea- 
tures. That the said two Reverend gentlemen on the way 
from Lancaster to Downington, occupied the front seat of 
the carriage, and this deponent sat upon the next adjoin- 
ing seat, fronting them. That during the morning’s ride 
in the dark, the conversation of those gentlemen was 


entirely confined to themselves, and was, as this deponent 


is impressed with belief, carried on in the Irish language, 

“This deponent is unable to state what the particular 
subject or topick of their conversation was; but after 
daylight and breakfast, the intercourse and conversation 


‘with the other passengers on the part of the Reverend 


William Hogan, became more general and social, and this 
deponent, from attending to his observations, and deport- 
ment, formed an impression favourable to him as a gentle- 
man and a scholar of sound erudition ; and frequently took 
the liberty of replying to his remarks, and extending the 
conversation. ‘hat in no part of the journey, within the 
knowledge and observation of this deponent, was the con- 
duct, or conversation of the Reverend William Hogan in 
any manner unbecoming the character of a gentleman, a 
Christian, or a teacher of the Catholic faith; but on the 
contrary was polite, courteous, edifying and agreeable to 
his fellow-passengers—and certainly at no time during 
the journey did it occur to this deponent, that any dis- 
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pleasure was evinced, or any remonstrance, by any of the 
passengers, against the deportment or conversation of the 
said Reverend gentleman. ‘This deponent further states, 
in justice to both gentlemen,* that their deportment and 
conversation was such as highly became their sacred 
stations, and their bearings to each other, marked with 
friendly attentions and mutual cordiality. 

[ Szgned. | ‘\ ].°B. (PARKER 

‘“ Sworn and subscribed the 17th day of March, A. D. 

1821, before me, 

[Szgned. | ‘JAMES ARMSTRONG.”’ 


* One of Hogan’s abettors, and one who championed his erratic conduct with 
considerable skill and effectiveness, was Rev. Thaddeus J. O’Meally. His pamphlet 
entitled “ An Address Explanatory and Vindicatory,” (Phila., 1824,) covering 81 closely, 
printed pages, only widened the breach already existing between the Bishop and his 
flock. Ofcourse he was suspended, and persisting to officiate at St. Mary’s after his 
inhibition was excommunicated. He went to Rome to plead his cause in person. 
Rome pointed out the error of his scandalous conduct, and insisted upona public 
recantation to be signed by him and published in this country. He made his submis- 
sion, and did all he could to make amends and atone for his disobedience and rebellion_ 
and sent on the following recantation which reached Bishop Conwell at Carlisle ¢ on 
one of his episcopal visitations, where he had it published. We reprint it; it runs as 
follows :— 

“ DECLARATION,”’ 

“YT the undersigned, Thaddeus Joseph O'Meally, priest of the diocess of Limerick, 
in Ireland, residing for some time past in Philadelphia, North America, understanding 
the perversity of my conduct, by joining to support the schismatical faction of certain 
trustees of St. Mary’s Church, the cathedral of that city, in usurping the prerogatives 
of a pastor of said church, in defiance of the bishop’s mandate to the contrary, to the 
great scandal of the surrounding nations, especially to that of America, and sincerely 
lamenting my misconduct on that occasion; and, truly penitent for the scandal 
orignating from that source, I am now anxious to repair the evils I have committed, 
as much as lies in my power; for which purpose I now publicly profess and proclaim 
to the world, that I have renounced forever the said faction, and their schismatical 
proceednigs, and that I have abdicated accordingly the usurped right of pastorship in 
St. Mary’s, conformably to the apostolical instructions contained in the brief of His 
Holiness, Pope Pius the Seventh, of sanctified memory, dated the 24th of August, 1822, 
and imploring pardon and forgiveness from the Most Reverened Father in God, Henry 
Conwell, Bishop of Philadelphia, for all the transgressions which I have committed 
against his authority, begging at the same time from him, or from the Holy See, to be 
absolved from the major excommunication which the bishop had inflicted on me with 
every degree of justice on his part. And I hereby solemnly swear to abide forever by 
the profession which I now make; and that I shall never, upon any account whatso- 
ever, return again into the diocess of Philadelphia, and thata perpetual monument 
of this, my steadfast resolution and purpose may forever exist and be recorded, I have 
subscribed my name to this declaration, anxious that it be printed, in order that the 
knowledge of it may be diffused and universally published to the world. 


[| Stgned.] “THADDEUS JOSEPH O’MEALLY. 
“Rome, 25 July, 1825.’’ 


+ Dr, England’s Work, Section 28, p. 201, 
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This, as far as Carlisle is concerned, ends the career of 
Father George Hogan. His last entry in the Church 
Records is dated July 7th, 1822. According to the per- 
sonal memorandum kept by Bishop Neumann, he secured 
his exeat, left for France, and died in Paris the same year. 

As for William Hogan and the schism he inaugurated, 
we shall encounter its malign and deadly work in the next 


chapter. 
AN EPISODE. 


FATHER HOGAN AND CHIEF JUSTICE GIBSON. 


It was during the pastorate of Father Hogan, that an 
episode occurred treasured up by tradition with mingled 
feelings of indignation and admiration,—an instance of 
heartless brutality, on the one hand, and the most humane 
benevolence, on the other. ‘The sequel is almost as 
strange as the occurrence itself. 

It appears that Father Hogan, with the scant pecuniary 
assistance derived from his church revenue, was in such 
financial straits as to be unable to defray the expenses of 
his boarding house account. ‘The two weeks he usually 
spent in Carlisle, found him lodged witha Mr. M. The 
hospitality which every Catholic would consider the 
highest honor to exercise, it seems was the occasion of 
a most dastardly insult on the part of M.,—who, by the 
way, was a man of some consequential importance in his 
own little world—being a constable. His action gives 
the keynote to the sincerity and stability of his faith. 

It was'a time when the “debtor’s act’’ was in full 
force—a relic of savage barbarism, which was enforced 
with a pitiless inhumanity, the recollections of which 
should make us hang our heads in shame and confusion. 
_“No crime known to the Jaw brought so many to jails and 
prisons as the crime of debt, and the class most likely to 
get into debt was the most defenceless and dependent.” *, 


* McMaster, Hist. of the People of the United States. Vol. I., p. 98. For a full 
description of this law in force, see the same work, Pp. 99-100, ; 
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* * * Father Hogan was not in a position to pay his 
account. Mr. M. had recourse to the law,—and, serving the 
writ himself, was taking the poor priest to a debtor’s cell 
to join the vagabonds, thieves and criminals who had 
fallen into the clutches of the law. 

The sight of a priest in the custody of the local Dog- 
berry naturally aroused widespread attention. Street 
gamins, corner idlers (a genus still inextinct) followed in 
large and noisy crowds. Two gentlemen strolling leisurely 
along Hanover street, could not fail but be attracted by 
the large concourse of people, and upon making inquiry, 
were told half-gleefully, half-maliciously that “ they were 
taking the Catholic priest to jail.’’ One of them breaking 
through the mob, which made respectful way for him, 
‘his towering form receiving additional height by the 
passion of indignation which thrilled his very being,— 
he approached the redoubtable peacemaker, made a few 
inquiries, ascertained the amount of indebtedness, paid it 
then and there, and in scathing words and withering con- 
tempt personally conducted the mortified priest from the 
startled and disappointed mob, and sent the constable 
slinking home like a whipped cur. The man who did 
this, and the memory of whose deed is enshrined in the 
hearts of all Catholics in Carlisle, was the Hon. John Ban- 
nister Gibson, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, one of the 
most erudite and profound jurists, one of the most accom- 
plished and versatile scholars of his age. Of course, the 
relief of the priest and the gratitude of his flock was as 
pathetic as the discomfiture of M. was crushing. 

To the Catholic mind, it was more than a mere for- 
tuitous coincidence that subsequently two of Chief Jus- 
tice Gibson’s children—Mrs. Gen. R. H. Anderson and 
Col: George Gibson, U.S.A., became members of the 
Church. The present beautiful marble High Altar 
is a memorial to Col. Gibson, who, in addition to an 
honored and brilliant military career, led a most edify- 
ing life and died a most consoling death. A most tasteful 
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tablet of brass, a tribute from the officers of his regiment, 
conspicuously placed in the church, attests the reverence 
and affection they bore him in life. 

Perhaps it was more than a pure accident again—that 
when Mr. M. on his deathbed clamored for a priest— 
though the utmost expedition was exercised in despatch- 
ing messengers to Chambersburg and York, duty had 
called them elsewhere, so that he died without the conso- 
lation of Holy Church. 


CHAPTER: X, 


FATHER DWEN ASSUMES CHARGE OF THE CONGREGATION, 
AND CONTROLS ITS DESTINY FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 
HE BECOMES VERY POPULAR AND INFUSES NEW 
LIFE INTO THE PARISH. ‘TOUCHING OBIT- 

UARIES FROM THE YORK AND CAR- 

LISLE PAPERS. 


Father Hogan’s sojourn was too brief to leave more than 
a mere pleasant recollection on the part of the Carlisle 
Catholics, of having had the consolation of a resident pastor 
with all the graces and blessings that are inseparably con- 
nected with his holy office, and on Father Hogan’s part, 
perhaps, the not too agreeable impressions formed of a 
country that to him was undemonstrative, inhospitable, 
and ultra-democratic. He evidently never reconciled 
himself to the primitive mode of life, the chronic impecu- 
niosity, the constrained intercourse, which only increased 
the unenviable lot of physical hardship and privation that 
was the heritage of every priest entering upon the Amer- 
ican mission. His ministry, however, had the result of 
forming the scattered and disintegrating congregation into 
a more concrete and efficient body, and of reclaiming many 
who, strangers to sacramental grace for years, and living in 
an atmosphere impregnated with suspicion, if not hostility 
_to the Church, had lapsed into a state of mere formal ad- 
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herence,—the border land of apostasy. His successor, how- 
ever, was a more plastic character, and adapted himself so 
readily and completely to the new life he was obliged to 
lead, that his career proved a most fruitful one, and even 
after the lapse of more than half a century, his memory is 
held in reverence and benediction. 

Rev. Patrick Joseph Dwen was born at Shrowlon, Parish 
of Athy, County Kildare, Ireland, in 1795. He made his 
studies, both preparatory and theological, in Ireland, and 
like Father Hogan, came here fully prepared to enter the 
holy priesthood. He came to this country in 1821, and 
after a short probation, early in 1822, was ordained to the 
priesthood by Bishop Conwell, being one of the first 
aspirants that he raised to that dignity. Immediately 
after his ordination, the departure of Father Hogan caus- 
ing a vacancy, he was appointed to succeed him as pastor 
of Carlisle and York. He came to Carlisle, July 20, 1822. 

A better selection could hardly have been made. Phys- 
ically a man of athletic build and vigorous constitution, 
full of youthful enthusiasm and unquenchable zeal, the 
arduous labors and wearisome journeyings of the mission 
were a mere bagatelle to him. Endowed with magnetic 
social qualities, always scrupulously exercised within the 
limits of gentlemanly propriety,—bubbling over with scin- 
tillating Hibernian wit, which never overstepped the 
borders of priestly decorum, he was readily admitted to 
Carlisle society, in which he was looked upon as both an 
acquisition and an ornament. Filled with a broad charity, 
which disarmed intolerance, silenced sectarian asperities, 
gained the hearts of all,—he became a potent factor in 
creating a more intelligent comprehension of the Church 
and broadening the lines of Christian fellowship. His 
social intercourse without obtruding the spirit of polemics 
or controversy,—softened the erroneous and unjust im- 
pressions harbored in the hearts of many, impressions 
which could not have been dislodged by any other medium. 
Without deviating one tittle from the allegiance he owed 
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his Church, or sacrificing even a shadow of the dignity due 
his exalted calling, by his scholarly, at times half jocular 
badinage and his agreeable, but always circumspect de- 
portment, he gained the goodwill and hearts of all who 
came in contact with him. It was by these suave and 
engaging methods more than theological wranglings or 
pulpit hot-shot, that he moulded public opinion with rare 
tact and diplomacy, so that a most liberal, humane, chari- 
table feeling leavened the entire religious community. 
Carlisle’s reputation at this time was not only that of the 
centre of social life, intellectual activity, broad culture,— 
but the most liberal and tolerant views on religion. 
Father Dwen at once realized that to make his work 
effective and enduring, he would be obliged to be in close 
communication with his people. With this object in 
view, he had the congregations of York and Carlisle 
detached from Conewago, and apportioned as one parish. 
This without for a moment rupturing the pleasant inter- 
course with the mother house,—which continued to feel 
-and show unabated interest in the welfare of its old 
affiliations, and gave every aid to the new pastor. 
It was with this object in view Father Dwen effected a 
permanent settlement in Carlisle, and established his home 
_ about a block from the church, occupying the house now 
_ numbered 66 on East Pomfret St., the property then be- 
longing to Barney Carney. Here he lived for many years. 
His domestic arrangements at that time were presided 
over by his sister Anastasia, who marrying James Kiernan, 
(July 22, 1828,) was succeeded by a facetious character 
named Biddy Logue, who following the matrimonial 
precedent established in the modest ecclesiastical house- 
_ hold—soon became the wife of a Mr. Sommerville. 
_ Serving Carlisle and York conjointly, Father Dwen 
usually alternated between the two places, devoting two 
weeks to each. The presence of an active priest, with 
attractive social qualities and no little eloquence as a 
preacher, soon made itself felt,—and the little church 
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was uncomfortably filled on the Sundays he spent in 
Carlisle, so that the necessity of enlarging soon became 
an imperative duty. In 1823, as will be seen later, 
the attempted enlargement began, only to end in 
discord, disruption and litigation. By the rights vested 
in Trustees, by the laws and customs of those days, 
Father Dwen was powerless to act,—though an inflexible 
determination and resolute purpose on his part to 
bring an end to the parochial broil,--of which more 
shall be heard,—would have been highly conducive 
to the peace of the congregation and the authority 
of the pastor. However, the annex to the Church was 
finally completed and dedicated in August, 1825, by 
Bishop Conwell, assisted by Rev. Bernard Keenan, 
Lancaster, Pa., Father Dwen, and presumably some 
of the Conewago fathers. 

The social qualities of the new pastor, his intimate 
associations with the more intelligent portion of non- 
Catholics, had the result of forming a new clientage which 
was both a friend to the pastor and an aid to the Church. 
This was seen in 1828 when Father Dwen took an active 
and successful part in forming the ‘‘ Catholic Association 
of America’’ in Carlisle, enlisting the lively sympathy 
and generous cooperation of its most prominent citizens, 
who being almost all of Irish extraction, though not. 
Catholics, were equally impelled by motives of patriotism, 
to assist in wresting Catholic Emancipation from reluctant 
and tyrannous England. A separate chapter details this 
incident of local history. 

After this no incident worthy of note occured in Carlisle 
during his pastorate. The congregation under his wise ad- 
ministration and prudent foresight, became unified and zeal- 
ous. The rising generation for the first time received that 
methodic instruction in Catholic doctrine and practice, that 
could not fail to lay the foundation for its future permanency 
and stability and make it a worthy exponent of its higher 
life and more lofty spiritual aims. The absence of this 


~ 
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proper initiation into Catholic teachings, while it seemed 
to affect the adult population to no appreciable extent,— 
for with them the foundation of faith was laid deep and 
strong,—had a most disastrons effect on the youthful por- 
tion of the small flock. Nor should we underestimate the 
potent influence exercised by Father Dwen on those at 
variance with Catholic faith. His intellectual endow- 
ments, his executive capacity, his force of character, his 
singleness of purpose, his unselfish devotion to his arduous 
work, left an impression that gained the admiration of all, 


“and reflected a most flattering light on the priesthood. 


With such a leader Catholicity could not fail to gain the 
respect of even those whose church affiliation diverged 
most widely from it, and at the same time the heartiest 
recognition of its grateful children. 

About the year 1830, Father Dwen changed his resi- 
dence to York. ‘This was no doubt rendered imperative 
by its increasing Catholic population and the more success- 
ful strides it had made in industrial prosperity. But his 
attachment for Carlisle was ever strong and sincere. With 
a regularity that knew no interruption, and a zeal that 
showed no moderation, he paid his fortnightly visit to 
Carlisle; the inclemency of the weather, the execrable 
condition of the roads, the premonitory symptoms of im- 
paired health, could not check his ardor nor cool his sense 
of duty. Sick calls, especially, were responded to with a 
cheerful alacrity, though covering a territory of thirty or 
forty miles, and more than aught else pointed out the true 
shepherd of his flock. His management of the York 
parish proved him to have been a man of piety and tact. 
The congregation there had a strong contingent of Ger- 


_ mans, and not being familiar with their language or cus- 


toms, it is a matter of much surprise how he made the 
national foibles and jealousies obliterate themselves, when 


the practice of their faith was concerned. ‘The harmony 


and good feeling that prevailed was as much the result of 
the holy example he gave as that of exercising a discre- 
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tionary tact and conciliatory prudence that could not fail 
to arouse admiration and enkindle affection. With his 
mixed congregation united he had no difficulty in making 
church improvements. When he enlarged his church in 
1832, by an addition of 15 feet, the work was not only 
speedily accomplished, but promptly paid for. 

After his removal to York, he usually made his home 
while in Carlisle with Mrs. P. Gillen, where a most moth- 
erly hospitality awaited him, and where he always found 
that affectionate care and gentle ministration, when the 
ravages of sickness were undermining his rugged consti- 
tution, that gave it the warmth and comfort of a home. 

Late in 1837 his health showed alarming indications of 
enfeeblement, which, while it caused anxiety to his friends, 
seemed to affect him very little. Unmindful of the injunc- 
tions of his physician, disregarding the stronger evidence 
of his malady’s encroachment, he labored on with a cour- 
age that can only be called foolhardy. With prudence on 
his part, a cessation of his wearying journeys, and a care- 
ful compliance with the simplest hygienic laws, he might 
have been spared many years of usefulness and attained a 
ripe age. But with indomitable zeal there was found 
blended in his character a dogged obstinacy, which derided 
all fears and lent a deaf ear to all kind remonstrance. On 
February 3d, 1838, he officiated at Carlisle for the last time 
—and it was to be the last time that he would ever see it. 
His condition was such that he was obliged to be relieved 
of the work of attending Carlisle, in the hopes that by 
confining his labors to York alone, his recuperative powers, 
which had sustained him through a career of hardship, 
worry, and privation, would again assert themselves as 
they had done often before. His hopes were delusive and 
his illness was rapidly assuming a fatal termination, which 
finally came on February 7th, 1838. 

‘The death was a sore blow to his people, whom he served 
with the most fatherly care and unswerving fidelity for 
more than fifteen years. His many virtues as a priest 
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gained him the affectionate and enduring love of his 
flock: his manliness of character and rare social traits 
commanded the esteem of all whom he came in contact 
with. His early death was a heavy loss to the diocese, at 
a time when more than ever there was a crying demand 
for priestly ministration. To the present day, the name of 
Father Dwen is still a hallowed memory, one that invaria- 
bly evokes with its recollection an affectionate eulogy on the 
part of non-Catholics, and a devout prayer on that of his 
old flock. 

He was buried under St. Patrick’s Church, York, Pa., 
where a neat, but modest tombstone perpetuates his mem- 
ory in the following inscription : ; 

IN MEMORIAM 
REV. PATRICIIfJ. DWEN’ 
PASTOR ISTIUS CONGREGATIONIS 
MIGRAVIT AD DOMINUM VII, FEB. 
ANNO SALUTIS MDCCCXXXVIII. 


A-TATE SUA XLIII. 
ERECTED BY THE CONGREGATION. 


(In Memory of Rev. Patrick J. Dwen, Pastor of this 
Congregation, Who went to his eternal reward Feb, 7, In 
the Year of Grace 1838, In the 43d year of hisage. Erected 
by the Congregation.) 

The following obituary notice appeared in the York 
Gazette :* ‘‘In being called on to record the death of Rey. 
_ Mr, Dwen, eulogy and panegyric seem superfluous, for, as 
the Pastor and Shepherd of his flock, his actions and deeds 
of charity are not written upon sand, but stand engraven 
upon the hearts of his parishioners. Fifteen years of his 
ecclesiastical life have been given to the people of his 
Church in the County of York, and whether among the 
rich or poor he was ever to be found ministering to the 
spiritual or temporal wants of his congregation. Amia- 
__ bility of deportment, polished manners, and perfect charity 
_ of feeling, have ever marked him out as the friend of man, 


* February 23d, 1838. 
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as the companion of those who assented to his faith, or 
of those who may have differed from him in matters of 
religion. 

“Beloved and regretted by ad/, he has passed from a 
world of care and temptation and trial, and gone to that 
haven of rest, prepared for the righteous ‘who shall in- 
herit the Kingdom of God.’ ” 

A still more touching tribute, couched in terms both 
warm and eloquent, is the following, which appeared in 
the Carlisle American Volunteer, March 29, 1838, from a 
Protestant source, and which voiced the sentiments of non- 
Catholics about a man whom they all learned to revere 
and love. 


“THE LATE REV. PATRICK J. DWEN. 


““MrEsSRS. Epirors: I observe by the late papers that 
this unobtrusive man, exemplary citizen and pious divine, 
has ‘paid the debt of nature’ and ‘been gathered to his 
fathers,’ while in the meridian of life and in the midst of. 
his usefulness. For the past fifteen years he officiated as 
the Pastor of the Roman Catholic congregations of York 
and Carlisle, during which period he labored zealously 
and efficiently to promote both the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the flocks committed to his charge. While he 
‘pursued the even tenor of his way’ in inculcating and 
enforcing the doctrines of that church, in which he was 
educated and brought up, and impressing on his hearers 
the necessity of pursuing a strictly virtuous and religious 
life, he never gave offense to his dissenting brethren by 
assailing their different creeds or religious opinions. Un- 
assuming in his manners, amiable in his disposition, 
courteous in his intercourse with his fellow-citizens, and 
his hand ever ready to extend relief to the suffering, he 
gained the esteem not only of his own flock, but of many 
Protestants with whom he had become acquainted, among 
whom was the humble writer of this brief obituary notice. 
He obeyed with alacrity the numerous calls of his congre- 
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gation, at all hours, at all places, and under all circum- 
stances, whether through tempests or calms, to administer 
the rites of his Church to the sick and dying. In thus 
obeying the calls of duty, which was in strict accordance 
with his own benevolent disposition, he but too frequently 
exposed himself to the ‘pelting of the pitiless storm,’ 
and thereby contracted a disease which gradually brought 
him from hence to another and better land. the deceased 
was a finished scholar, and well versed in the voluminous 
writings of the fathers and luminaries of the Church, but 
like too many other divines, he was no fedantz, and it was 
therefore only those who were on terms of the strictest 
friendship and intimacy with him, that could properly 
appreciate his merits and talents. Being a native of the 
‘Emerald Isle,’ and seeing and feeling the oppression of his 
country and countrymen, he became a naturalized citizen 
of his adopted country as soon as circumstances wou!d 
permit, and upon all proper occasions exeicised the in- 
estimable right of suffrage, always supporting those whom 
he believed to be the most meritorious and competent 
candidates for public favor. It will no doubt be gratifying 
to his numerous friends here, as it certainly was to me, to 
know that his remains were attended to the silent tomb in 
the following order, as given in the York Gazette - 


The Clergy. 
Body—Borne by Hight Carriers. 
Mourners and Pall-Bearers. 
Officers of the Borough and Strangers. 
Females. 

The Congregation and Citizens. 


“The body arriving at the church was placed upon a 
form covered over with white linen and having on it twelve 
tapers. During the celebration of the Mass the coffin 
‘remained open—the body was clothed with the dress of 
the priesthood, with white vestments. Mass was celebrated 
‘by the Rev. Mr. Maher, of Harrisburg, and the sermon 
and panegyric were delivered by the Rev. Mr. Dougherty 
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of Conewago. The discourse of Rev. Mr. Dougherty drew 
forth tears from every eye and sighs from every bosom. 
The panegyric was short, but it told all that could be told 
of the virtues and merits of the deceased. He spoke elo- 
quently of the charities and kindness of Mr. Dwen, and of 
his humble and Christian deportment throughout life. 
After the Mass and Gospel had been read the priests went 
to the sacristy and laid aside their vestments and returned 
to perform the last offices for the dead. ‘The obsequies 
being over the body was deposited in a vault prepared for 
it at the entrance into the sanctuary. ‘The ceremonies 
throughout were impressive and solemn. ‘The number of 
pefsons present could not have been less than two thousand 
in and around the church. 
[SIGNED. | ‘FIAT JUSTITIA.” 


The words of the Apostle—“‘ Mihi mort lucrum,’’—“ for 
me to die is gain,” would have made a most fitting epitaph 
for Rev. P. J. Dwen. 


CHAPTER 201: 


THE HOGAN SCHISM—ITS DISASTROUS EFFECT ON THE 
CHURCH—THE HOGANITES HAVE THEIR BILL PASSED BY 
THE STATE LEGISLATURE—GOV. HIESTER VETOES 
IT—THE CARLISLE CONGREGATION TAKES AN 
ACTIVE PART IN UPHOLDING LEGI'TI- 

MATE AUTHORITY—THE ‘ RELIGIOUS 
QUESTION”? IN POLITICS. 


In a cursory way we touched upon the disorder and 
scandal caused by the usurpation of ecclesiastical author- 
ity on the part of the Trustees of Trinity Church, Phila- 
delphia, in arbitrarily ousting Father Helbron and violating 
all canonical laws by installing Goetz in his place. ‘The 
temporary success, then still a sad recollection in the 
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memory of living man, and the aftermath of the soul- 
blighting conflict—for the scandal struck hard and deep— 
was apparently dying out, but there remained the smould- 
ering embers of the old-timed disaffection, which only 
needed a crafty leader to make him a veritable firebrand in 
stirring the old rancor and animosity into a state of frenzied 
fierceness. It was the old story of lay pretension, bolstered 
by recalcitrant priests, autocratically dictatorial and blindly 
obstinate, arrayed against lawful ecclesiastical authority, 
tenacious of its prerogatives, unyielding in its maintenance 
of them, guarding its ancient immunities as a sacred trust 
that could not be tampered with. The brooding spirit of 
contumacy, openly and publicly renouncing allegiance to 
the Church, and antagonizing her authority in the spiritual 
domain, was not the new product of a new country. 
The battle had been waged and fought in every country 
where Christianity sought an asylum. She never issued 
from the conflict with trailing colors, nor would she do so 
in this instance. Only blind fanaticism and overweening 
vanity thought otherwise. To the Catholic they were try- 
ing and disheartening moments, but he knew the Church 
would issue from the conflict unscathed, purified, and her 
prestige more assured than before. 

It was at the instance of Rev. George D. Hogan, whose 
career we have just touched upon, that his cousin, Rev. 
William Hogan, came to this country from Limerick, Ire- 
land. After settling in New York (Albany) for a short 
time, upon the urgent representations of this relative, he 
was provisionally admitted to the Philadelphia Diocese. 

Hogan was a man of conspicuously handsome person, of 
most suave and engaging manners, with rare and charm- 
ing conversational gifts, a ready and eloquent preacher, a 
man who, could he have curbed a most inordinate vanity 
and passionate ambition, would have been on the highway 
to ecclesiastical preferment. His egotism and pride were 
unduly encouraged and pampered by an adulatory host of 
laymen who, whilst they admired his brilliant intellectual 
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attainments, were blind to the absence of those virtues 
that more than aught else constitute the ideal priest. His 
conduct towards his Bishop, who lived in the same house 
with him—St. Mary’s being the Cathedral church—was 
overbearing and disrespectful, though he was a mere object 
of sufferance in the diocese. When pride and vanity gave 
way to taunts and insults, of which his superior was the 
object and victim, the result looked ominous. But when 
finally he lent himself, the willing tool of the Trustees, to 
inveigle the faithful from their allegiance and make them 
hostile to their Bishop, and even alienate the church prop- 
erty to hold it themselves, then the outcome could readily 
be anticipated. The Bishop’s course was prudent, tem- 
pered with mildness and forbearance—the battle waged 
against him, fierce, brutal, relentless. The story is too 
lengthy and too irrelevant for the scope of this work— 
fnrther than showing the prompt and decisive action taken 
by the Carlisle congregation in upholding legitimate 
authority and vindicating the imperilled rights of the 
Church. Suffice it to state, however, that the Hoganites 
were daily drifting further and further from their Catholic 
moorings, until the line of demarcation between rampant 
heresy and loyal faith could no longer be distinguished. 
The attitude of these men against lawful authority was 
so stubbornly belligerent, so relentlessly acrimonious and 
So ruinously disastrous to faith and morals, that Bishop 
Conwell was at last compelled, by sheer stress of circum- 
stances, to formally and publicly excommunicate Hogan 
and his abettors. Undeterred, the T'rustees took possession 
of the church, drove away the Bishop, installed Hogan as 
pastor, and by this formal secession established an indepen- 
dent Catholic Church. New York, Norfolk, and Charles- 
ton, had in the meantime become tainted with these schis- 
matical tendencies, always zealously propagated by the 
tedoubtable Trustee, until it seemed the contagion would 
permeate the greater part of the ecclesiastical body. Not 
satisfied with this internecine strife, the courts were in- 
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voked and the legislature appealed to, to sustain the schis- 
matics in their war of disruption. On March 20, 1823, a 
bill was introduced, passing both houses with mysterious 
celerity, giving a legal status to the Hoganites. Rabid 
fanaticism and frenetic bigotry could hardly wish for more. 

The bill was entitled ‘‘A Supplement to an act entitled, 
An act to incorporate the members of the religious society 
of Roman Catholics belonging to the congregation of St. 
Mary’s Church, in the city of Philadelphia, passed the 
thirteenth day of September, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-eight.”’ 

The bill was more insidious in its construction than 
sweeping in its enactments. As we saw, the church was 
incorporated in 1788 by the legislature, and the charter of 
incorporation provides that the officiating pastor should be 
‘duly appointed.’ ‘This was the source of contention. 
‘Phose who petitioned for an alteration in the charter, 
alleged that its proper construction if it did not assert the 
right of the pew-holders of the congregation to elect their 
pastor, as is done in other churches, was at least extremely 
doubtful, and therefore called for the interposition of the 
legislature to clear away the doubt, and make that certain 
by legislative enactment which was obscure. 

The church authorities, on the other hand, maintained 
that the meaning of the words “‘ duly appointed’ was too 
obvious to admit of even a shadow of doubt; that it had 
reference to the immemorial custom in the Church, unde- 
niable and incontrovertible, which invests the appointing 
power in the Bishop, and the obedience of the priests was 
a matter of Church discipline which the Church never 
deviated from. 

The petitioners then took the characteristically Protes- 
tant view, and here the animus of their action became 
apparent, that it was contrary to the genius of our insti- 
tutions and diametrically opposed to our laws to adinit 
foreign jurisdiction over the property and conduct of 
American citizens,—-that the refusal would be an implied 
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recognition of papal authority in the State of Pennsylvania, 
inasmuch as in that event the Pope would continue to 
appoint the Bishop, and the Bishop the priest, and that 
both would thunder their fulminations and excommunica- 
tions against every dissenting Catholic. On the other 
hand it was urged, that the alteration would be im politic 
in the extreme,—that the States of the Union were em- 
phatically the protectors of religion, and that its constitu- 
tion recognized the rights of conscience and universal 
toleration ;—that by holding out this inducement with 
others, her shores had become the refuge of the oppressed 
and the asylum of the persecuted; and that it would be 
more than deliberate cruelty to allure and seduce from 
foreign countries and then abandon to religious persecu- 
tion the victims enticed. 

Most cunningly framed, this bill would have made the 
clergy the tools of the Trustees, —altered the charter with- 
out the full consent of the congregation, disturbed and 
subverted fundamental articles of faith in contravention 
of Catholic practices. In short, it invested the Trustees 
with plenipotentiary powers as far as the government of 
the temporalities, appointment of pastors was concerned, 
—and delivered the Church, a fettered and manacled vic- 
tim, into their hands. At this date it is a matter of sur- 
prise how perversity and obtuseness could go to such dire- 
ful extremes, and were it not that it isa matter of historical 
record would stagger belief. Fortunately, Governor Joseph 
Hiester gave the agitation a momentary quietus by his 
strong and timely veto of March 27, 1823. 

The Catholics in the State could not remain apathetic 
with such a calamity facing the Church. Before the pas- 
sage of the bill, petitions rained in upon the legislature, 
and every means adopted to have it suppressed. Now that 
the Governor of the State came to their aid and cham- 
pioned the cause of justice and religious liberty, their 
hearts naturally went out to him in expressions of grati- 
tude that would seem extravagant to those unaware of the 
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consequences involved and the calamities averted, Car- 
lisle and Lancaster were the. first to grasp the situation, 
and would not allow the occasion to pass without voicing 
their sentiments, recording their protest, and giving utter- 
ance to their sense of gratitude. The promptness and 
thoroughness with which the Carlisle congregation did 
this, gives evidence not only of an unswerving faith and 
trusting loyalty, but at the same time of a most commend- 
able zeal and high order of intelligence.! 

In the Carlisle American Volunteer* this card appeared : 


‘“CATHOLIC QUESTION.” 


*“The members composing the Catholic Congregation of 
the borough of Carlisle are earnestly requested to meet at 
their place of worship, at two o’clock P. M., on Saturday, 
the 12th instant, for the purpose of expressing their pudlic 
thanks to the Governor of the State, and the Representa- 
tives of the people who had the official and constitutional 
fidelity and justice to protect the Rights of Conscience and 
Chartered Immunities, against the contemplated violation 
of religion, law, and the constitution of the land. 

[| Stgned] CormiIcK McMANUus, 
BERNARD CARNEY, f mrstes 
WALTER E. ERWIN, 
Sariteie, April 2.” 

The result of the meeting is given in the Volunteer of 

April 17th, and we will let the paper tell the rest: 


“THe MEETING 


“Of the Catholic congregation of the borough of Carlisle, 
after having been organized by appointing Cormick 
McManus as chairman, and Richard Dougherty and John 


1 There is a lurking suspicion in the mind of the writer that the following letter 
was drafted by Richard Dougherty, a typical Irish schoolmaster of the old school, 
who was famous in his day as a classical scholar of a high order, a brilliant raconteur, 
and an ambulating encyclopedia of quaint and archaic lore. His limping walk and 
deftness in handling the birch are still vividly remembered by his old pupils—espe- 
cially the latter, 


2 April 3, 1823. 
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Faust as secretaries, uzanimously adopted the following 
proceedings : 
‘* PREAMBLE. 

‘*Cited by the above call, and in cheerful obedience to 
it, the Catholic congregation of this church have met, at 
the ¢zme and flace assigned, for the grateful and meritor- 
ious purposes therein specified, and after a deliberate inter- 
change of opinions upon this serious and interesting sub- 
ject, it was wxzantmously recommended and acquiesced in, 
that a respectful Jetter of thanks be addressed to Joseph 
Hiester, Esq., Governor of Pennsylvania, for the firm, 
dignified, and liberal protection with which he shielded 
The Great Constitutional Question of Religious and Char- 
tered Rights, by his correct and comprehensive veto, upon 
the innovating, improvident, and wnconstitutional bill, 
passed by both branches of the legislature of this State, 
to alter the charter of St. Mary’s church of the city of 
Philadelphia—a bill sweeping into destruction at one and 
the same time, defined and specific contracts of laws and 
imprescriptible rights of conscience ; nor ought our grati- 
tude and religious feelings ever cease to embalm the mem- 
ory of those enlightened and faithful Representatives of 
both Houses, who virtuously combatted this monstrous bill 
in every step of its iniquitous march.” 


‘“LETTER OF THANKS.”’ 


To His Excellency, Joseph Fiester, Governor of Pennsyi- 
vanta : 


S1r,—We all, thank God, live in a country and under 
laws which have put the mark of Cazz upon two of the 
fell and impious instruments of the prince of darkness— 
Bigotry and Religious Intolerance. ‘The furious fanatic 
may foam, and the fery zealot rave, but their inability to 
injure has given to Persecution its death stab, and suspends © 
it before the enlightened eye of mankind, as a hideous 
object of indignation, derision and scorn. Eternal thanks to 
the zmmortal revolutionary founders of this great Republic, 
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for such celestial and transcendant blessings ! Here too, in 
this glorious land of religzous toleration, the profligate 
fibertine and the impious latitudinarian are chained down 
by the sublime and awful edicts of both National and State 
constitutions, from perpetrating an indiscriminate vanda/- 
ism upon religious worship, and prostrating at their unholy 
feet, that filial and affectionate duty which piety owes to its 
canonical enactments. The principles, and professions, 
and practice of the Roman Catholic Faith, are immutable— 
universal—eternal—uniform all over the world, in every 
practice, of both its creed and discipline, never veering to 
the seductions or delusions of either fancy, infidelity, or, 
caprice; it is founded even in its most minute decrees and 
observances upon the acquiescence and allegiance, in every 
age, of its holy, revered and illustrious professors, from the 
satnt to the pilgrim, from the mztred head to the most 
humble, illiterate secular—from the Arince to the beggar. 
A faith thus piously obedient and nobly consistent ; thus. 
fixed and exact; thus sublimely peculiar and singular in 
all its relations; thus based upon Christian foundation, of 
neatly two thousand years’ standing, and constitutionally 
protected in this Republic, to the very extent and pleni- 
tude of its exercise, should not be mocked or insulted, by 
any enactment of Legislative caprice, or infidel ribaldry ; 
should not be imposed upon the reckless and heartless 
innovation, of an wuconstitutional and spoliating law, alter- 
ing the religzous rights and charter of St. Mary’s Church. 
Let it not be said we are strangers, and no party to this 
unfortunately agitated question. It is a Catholic question, 
it is wuzversal in its nature and an infringement and usur- 
pation upon the caxonzcal institutions and ordinances of 
that faith, in whatever region from pole to pole, that this 
faith is professed. Accept, then, sir, we respectfully pray you, 
the sincere and grateful thanks of this meeting, for that 
-magnanimity and firmness, with which you extinguished, 
by an honest and virtuous vedo, the uxconstitutional and 
violent bill passed to alter the charter of St. Mary’s Church. 
F- 
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And however honorably the constitution may have borne 
you out, in the judicious exercise of that high and whole- 
some power, with which it has wisely invested you, it 
would be an ungenerous and illiberal apathy on our part, 
and a frozen evidence of utter insensibility, to view in 
silence, the bright and saving banner which you have 
displayed over the Security of Religious Exercise And The 
Inviolability Of Its Chartered Rights, And it only adds 
to the reputation of your firmness and official vigilance, 
that you have destroyed ¢hzs licentious and demoralizing 
bill, at that important and responsible post, assigned to 
your care, ere it reached the formidable barriers of the 
judiciary, where it would finally and inevitably perish 
beneath the austere and portentous frowns of that August 
Tribunal. 
‘* Signed in pobatl of the meeting. 

Cormick McMANUS, 

BERNARD CARNEY, \ Trustees. 

WALTER R. ERWIN, 


“ Resolved, That the virtuous and enlightened Repre- 
sentatives of the Houses of the Legislature who opposed 
the bill, altering the charter of St. Mary’s Church, receive 
the cordial thanks of this meeting for the zeal, fidelity 
and talents with which they defended religious rights and 
chartered compacts. 

“ Resolved, That the meeting disclaim all intention of 
creating any political ferment, for party purposes, out of 
this subject, and earnestly recommend their Catholic 
ibrethren throughout the State to confer their votes, upon 
call occasions, upon merit, morals and qualifications only, 
and to be guided solely in the exercise of their suffrages by 
patriotic views and virtuous predilections. 

“ Resolved, ‘That these proceedings be published through- 
out the State by such editors of newspapers as are friendly — 
to the cause of truth and justice. . 

‘Resolved, That the Trustees of this congregation for- — 
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ward these proceedings to the Governor-and retain a copy 
of them in the archives of the church. 

CorMICcK McMANus, Chazrman. 
_ [Stgned] men ac a \ Secretaries. 

The open letter of the Carlisle and Lancaster congrega- 
tions, in giving expression to that feeling which every Cath- 
olic would have considered his bounden duty to expressasa 
just appreciation of conduct on the part of Governor Hies- 
ter—a conduct that was more than diplomatic in being 
simply heroic, was wantonly misconstrued, ruthlessly 
dragged into the political arena, and made the campaign 
of 1823, for Governor, more than customarily bitter and 
fierce. ‘The contending parties were the Federalists and 
Democratic-Republicans. Hiester was a candidate for re- 
election, and aside of the dignified and brave standpoint 
he took in vetoing the bill above alluded to, was a man of 
brilliant attainments and unswerving honesty. His oppo- 
nent, Schulze, though his character could not be impugned 
—was the son of a Lutheran minister, and himself for six 

years followed the same avocation until physical disability 
made him exchange the clerical for a mercantile career. 

But what aroused the antagonism and indignation of Cath- 

-olics, was his advocacy of the bill which the foregoing letter 
so scathingly denounces. 

The papers which at that time devoted nearly all their 
available space to politics, which was discussed with a 
vehemence and acerbity highly amusing to us of the 
present day, took up the matter, and for several weeks the 
“Catholic Question”? was thoroughly ventilated. F. P. 
Schwarz, who was the editor of the Swxdury LE-ngutrer, 
and a Catholic of very liberal tendencies, judging from his 
editorial utterances, precipitated matters by keeping alive 
this religio-political campaign. 

As usual in such cases where the Church is dragged into 
the heat of political discussion,—it was productive of heap- 
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ing contumely on her, and subjecting its members to an in- 
cessant fusilade of invective,—whilst the political dema- 
gogues carried their ends. ‘The Hiester-Schulze campaign 
however had aroused the Catholic mind to the iniquitous 
proceedings of the Philadelphia Trustees, to the inadequacy 
and danger of the entire Trustee system, and the disastrous 
results of antagonizing the centre of Catholic unity—author- 
ity. In bringing about this consummation the loyal faith, 
alert watchfulness and timely intervention of the congrega- 
tions outside of Philadelphia, had nota little to do, and the 
fact that Carlisle was one of the first if not the first to take 
the initiative, redounds not a little to its credit. 

At this date we cannot fail to take a pardonable pride in 
having an ancestry of such sterling faith, which had the 
grasp of mind to gauge the menacing features of the ques- 
tion, and had the intellectual qualifications to formulate a 
protest, the diction of which though it may appear some- 
what stilted,—conceals a clinching logic all the same, both 
comprehensive and irrefragable. 

The Hoganite Schism in due time came to anend. After 
eking out an adventurous and precarious existence for seven 
years, its impotent fight ceased, not, however, before Rome 
had on three several times condemned it, and many souls 
had been lost. Hogan left the church,—and was visited 
by summary punishment, swift and relentless,—he married 
two widows,—was lost from public notice,—and died in 
poverty and obscurity. 

The unfortunate struggle is to be deplored, —but it gave 
the deathblow to a most pernicious system. 


ae ae 
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CHAPTER XII. 


BUILDING OF THE CHURCH.—THE TRUSTEES COME TO COL- 
LISION.—_-THE CARNEY IMBROGLIO.—-NEWSPAPER CON- 
TROVERSY.—CARNEY COLLECTS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
AND PEW RENTS BY LAW.—HE DIES OUT OF 
THE CHURCH. 


Since the erection of the old church in 1806, Catholicity 
had made considerable strides in ways and importance that 
augured most auspiciously for the future. The gain was 
not only in numerical strength, but also in social recogni- 
tion and solid prosperity. ‘The members were daily becom- 
ing more imbued not only with the privileges of their 
citizenship, but also with that impulsive American pro- 
gressiveness—which already was a marvel to Europe. — 
Endowed by nature with a robust constitution, inured to 
hardship from infancy, gifted with keen and sturdy honesty, ~ 
the emigrant of years ago was gradually becoming no in- 
consequential factor in public life. This marked advance 
was felt and noticed in Carlisle. Already some of our 
prominent tradesmen and contractors were found among 
the Catholics,—and even the poor laboring men though 
still in a majority, in spite of the beggarly pittance they 
earned—three to four dollars a week,—were men who en- 
joyed the confidence and esteem of their employers. 

In 1822 we find ¢hzrty-nine pew holders crowded in the 
little church without adverting to the women, adults and 
children of the congregation. How they ever gained even 
the merest admission, not to speak of accommodation is a 
problem, the solution of which taxed the minds of the 
Trustees as much then, as its contemplation puzzles us 

now. No doubt the renting of the pews was a mere formal 
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proceeding to insure a suitable revenue, whilst the most 
liberal, communistic ideas prevailed as to their occupancy. 
The visits of the attending priest and his semi-monthly 
sojourn in their midst helped not only to increase the 
number of attendants at service,—but more than ever 
urged the necessity of enlarged accommodation. 

The first step in this direction, taken with evident hesi- 
tancy was voiced in the following memorandum in the 
“Church Records :”’ 


‘* SUNDAY, July the 21st, 1822.” 


‘“ Ata meeting of the members of the Roman Catholic 
Church of Carlisle, held on this day in said church, to 
take into consideration and adopt regulations for the Pro- 
vision of a Clergyman, and also to elect four Trustees for 
the ensuing year.—After the election of the Trustees, the 
following resolution was adopted as follows: © 

“That two additional pews be erected in front of the 
existing ones at the expense of the congregation, and that 
the whole should be rented by the Trustees to the mem- 
bers, and the proceeds, with the rent of the house belong- 
ing to the Church to be given to the Revd. Mr. Dwen as 
his yearly salary, for his services as clergyman of said 
church. 

“The Pews to consist of I‘wenty in number, the front 
Pews to rent for $13. a pair, the succeeding ones to fall 1 
dollar each, which will amount to $170., with the rent of 
the dwelling house in addition, which will be $26., making 
in all the sum of $196. yearly. 


Trustees for the year, 
Cormick McManus 
BERNARD CARNEY, 
Wo. CRAMOR, 
WALTER R. Erwin.” 


[ Signed. | 


" 
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The pew holders in 1822 who were to pay their rent 
quarterly to the Trustees, who in turn handed it!!over,to 


Father Dwen, were the following: 


Right Aisle 
Walter R. Erwin 
John Gillen 
Patrick Philips 
Patrick McGuire 
Cormick McManus 
John Faust 
N. Gingly 
Peter Black 
Miss Inders 
John Monks 
Michael Dawson 
Peter Gilmore 
Lewis Rancilear 
Thompson Brown 
Patrick Smith 


Left Aisle 
Bernard Carney 
Francis McManus 
Edward Higgins 
Patrick Derson (Dawson) 
Mr. Waters 
Hugh McCormick 
James McIntire 
Mr. Sigler 
Mr. Cramor 
Patrick Boyle 
Michael Boyle 
Edward Friel 
Ch. Callaughan 
John Carney 
Ed. McLeary 


Patrick McManus 
Charles McManus 
Patrick McAuly 
Richard Dougherty 
Dominick Corny 
Joseph Smith 
John Higgins 
The additional two pews were totally inadequate to’sup- 
ply the demand for seats,—a cry that became more 
clamorous—the longer Father Dwen exercised his minis- 
try in the parish. No doubt what seemed to the Trustees 
a most formidable undertaking, was to him a crying neces- 
sity, when he saw the crowded condition of the church 
and had to officiate in a suffocatingly contracted little 
room. ‘The venture to enlarge the church was fully dis- 
cussed during the following winter and only one of two 
remedies seemed adequate to a proper solution, and that 
was either a new or an enlarged Church. The latter was 
decided upon, as the following advertising card in the 
Carlisle paper* bears witness :— 


Edward White 


* American Volunteer, March 16, 1823, 
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‘“’T.o CARPENTERS, BRICKLAYERS AND PLASTERERS. 


“Sealed proposals will be received by the Trustees of 
the Roman Catholic Church, Carlisle, for the erecting of 
an additional building to the present church, of 58 ft. by’ 
30, and 21 ft. high to the square. ‘Those wishing to take 
on the work, can see the plan of said building by call- 
ing on 

BARNEY CARNEY, 
[ Szgned. | Cormick McManvs, \ Trustees. 
WALTER R. ERWIN, 


‘‘’Those intending to contract for said work will send in 
their Proposals on the 17th of March at the hour of ro 
o’clock in the forenoon, at the Union Hotel, where the 
Trustees will attend for that purpose.” 

The work begun under such favorable circumstances was 
not only doomed to more than a year’s delay,—but was the 
origin of what, for want of a better name, we may call the 
Carney imbroglio. ‘Trustees, with the onerous responsibil- 
ities of governing the Church, like the redoubtable speci- 
mens above alluded to, were no doubt duly impressed with 
the importance of their office—but when it came to internal 
friction and strife, one would think that policy would 
prompt them, from personal if not religious motives, to 
maintain harmony by amicably adjusting their difficulties 
and burying their resentments, and above all to avoid the 
scandal of making public exhibitions of their grievances 
and misunderstandings. Unfortunately our ‘Trustees 
rushed into print, made their quarrels common property, 
and most effectually, for the time being at least, put a sum- 
mary stop to the work on the incomplete church. It took 
nearly three years to accomplish what, with unity of action 
under skillful guidance, could have been done in six 
months. Not to allude to the scandal and disaster this dif. 
ficulty caused in the congregation, it shook the confidence 
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of non-Catholic benefactors. ‘The only feature worthy of 
some consideration in this quarrel was that its ventilation 
in the public prints enables the narrative of the annex 
building to be accurately given,—for the Church Records 
give us nota scintilla of information about the affair. 

The story runs that Barney Carney, one of the supplanted 
Trustees, for at the annual election new ones had been 
elected, was either improvident or dishonest in handling 
the church funds. It is not our province to sift the con- 
flicting and meagre evidence. The newly elected Trustees, 
upon their accession, discovered the supposed discrepancy, 
and demanded books, receipts, bills, etc., from Carney. His 
tefusal, and the fact that he was no longer a member of 
the Board of Trustees, prompted them to issue the follow- 

- ing advertisement :* 3 


ake NO DICH: 


** All persons who have subscribed money to the Trustees 
of the Roman Catholic Church of the borough of Carlisle, 
either here or elsewhere, are requested ot to pay zt to Ber- 
nara Carney, or any person else without the authority of 
the undersigned Trustees of said church. In testimony 
whereof we hereunto subscribe our names, this 16th day of 
February, 1824. 


JOHN GILLEN, 
[Szgned. | EDWARD HAGAN, } Trustees. 
: PETER GILMORE, 

Thus challenged, Carney had but two alternatives to 
protect his impugned honesty,—either by seeking redress 
at law, or availing himself of a public vindication in the 
newspaper. He did the latter—and for more than six con- 


secutive issues (weekly) of the Volunteer, immediately be- 
low.the above notice, stands Carney’s counter-blast : 


*American Volunteer, Februaryj19, 1824. 
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“To all that subscribed towards the erection of an additional 
building to the Roman Catholic Church of Carlisle : 


‘The present Trustees of said church, having thought 
proper, in an advertisement, to request said subscribers not 
to pay me their subscriptions ; I therefore inform said sub- 
scribers, and particularly request, that they pay no money 
or moneys to the present Trustees, as the subscription book 
has been transferred to me for collection. I have con- 
tracted for the building for the sum of $1,450, and the only 
security I have for said sum is the subscription book, the 
money subscribed in which I must collect myself. I have 
expended on said building $115.75 more than I have col- 
lected, which appeared on settlement, and was acknowl- 
edged by said Trustees. I therefore protest against the pub- 
lication made by them. I submit the statement made, 
acknowledged and attested by Isaac Todd, Esq., and John 
Higgins, 

‘Amount of expenditure in favor of the Catholic Church 
in Carlisle by Barney Carney : 


‘‘Amount expended . ; « $765.38 
“Do. _ received by collection . 652.70 
‘Balance due Carney . ‘ 2 112.63 


‘“ Necessary expenses on settlement 12% 
y exp 3 


$115.75 % 
2 “RDWARD HAGAN 
S: a. y 
eee! “JOHN GILLEN. 
“Attest, JoHN HIGGINS, 
Isaac Topp. 


“In addition to the above sum, I am responsible for the 
payment of several hundred dollars. 
[ Stgned. | “BARNEY CARNEY. 
‘*February 19, 1824.” 


The struggle waxed warm,—but the congregation in- 
clined more to sustain the Trustees than to vindicate 
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Carney. ‘I‘he Trustees made an effort to collect some of 
the outstanding subscriptions, but as soon as Carney had 
an intimation of it, he had the following notice inserted 


in the Volunteer.* 


‘NOTICE’. 


‘€ All persons who have subscribed towards the erection 
of the additional building of the Roman Catholic Church 
of Carlisle, are requested to pay me the amount of their 
subscriptions on Friday the 30th of April. I will attend 
at the house of John Stockdale in the borough of Carlisle, 
said day, from ten till twelve o’clock in the forenoon, and 
from two till four five o’clock in the afternoon, to receive 
payment. Those who do not comply with this request, 
will wzthout respect of persons, be dealt with as the law 
directs, as I am the only person authorized to receive the 
same.”? 

[ Szgned. | ‘““ BARNEY CARNEY. 

** April 14,1824.” 


This was no idle threat—for Carney was both impulsive 
and obstinate, and two days later promptly instituted suit 
against James Boyle and Michael Dawson, in the former 
case for a $5.00 subscription and a $3.00 order, in the 
latter case for $1.121%4 pew rent and an $8.00 subscription. 
He entered judgment, which they waived, on the plea of 
insolvency—and he actually had them put to jail under the 
debtors act. 

The case appealed, the Court sustained Carney, and 
againt affairs assumed a most alarming attitude. 

The pacific overtures of Father Dwen, and the concilia- 


tory action of the old Trustees, headed by the prudent 


a 


Cormick McManus, averted a calamity which might have 


* April 15, 1824. 
+ See nos. 284, 285 286, April Term, 1824, C. P, Cumberland Co. 
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resulted in irreparable spiritual harm. As it was, it re- 
tarded the work on the Church, closed the channels of 
charity, fomented discord, and was unquestionably the 
source of grave scandal. 

As a final means of adjusting the difficulties it was con- 
cluded to submit them to the arbitration of some disin- 
terested persons,—and consider the adjudication final. 
This was done by mutual consent, and an opinion un- 
favorable to Carney handed in. Exasperated beyond en- 
durance Carney came out with the following manifesto :** 


TOcTHE PUBLICK: 


“It is with regret, I feel bound in vindication of myself, 
to publish my protest against the decision or the arbitra- 
tors in the case of myself against Cormick McManus and 
Walter R. Erwin, former trustees of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Carlisle, published in the Carlisle Herald and 
Gazette, AllI will say for the present is, I consider my- 
self ungenerously and dishonorably dealt with, which I will 
make appear to the satisfaction of the public very shortly. 
It is true I signed an article to abide by the decision of the 
arbitrators appointed to settle the amount of moneys re- 
ceived and paid by me, on account of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but, there was not a word in said article nor did 
it come before the arbitrators, that I was to give up the 
building and receive nothing for a whole summer’s attend- 
ance and lost time. It is therefore my intention to have 
justice done me fairly ; in doing so, the public will be the 
better acquainted with the treatment I have received from 
a set of fellows, who are well known for their deficiency 
and want of common sense and decency.” 

[ Siened. | ‘“ BARNEY CARNEY”’ 

“Carlisle. June 22, 1824.” 


Carney may have found some justification in a destruct- 
ive agitation, which from a Catholic standpoint seems not 


* American Volunteer, June 20, 1824. 


_ 
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only unwarrantable, but more worthy of censure than sym- 
pathy. The little Catholicity he had, was unfortunately 
superficial and feeble and proved unavailing in coping 
with his impulsive obstinacy. Apostasy seemed the inevi- 
table doom of the arrogant Trustee at that time, nor was 
Carney to be an exemption. In 1825 his name no longer 
appears on the list of pew holders,—he drifted further and 
further from the moorings of his childhood’s faith until he 
wound up his career by refusing priestly ministrations in 
his dying moments. He died in 1859, and lies buried in 
the Old (Protestant) Cemetery. 

Under the new ‘Trustees, with restored confidence es- 
tablished, the work of completing the Church was pushed 
forward as vigorously as the untoward circumstances and 
limited financial resources would permit. The contract 
for the annex was awarded on St. Patrick’s Day, 1823,— 
but it was not until July, 1825 that it was completed. The 


_ Trustees, to keep the public informed of its transactions, 


especially since it had been so generously helpful in con- 
tributing to the improvements, had the event announced 
in the paper$ in this characteristic fashion : 


Plow Bak UB LIC, 


“With feelings of gratitude and satisfaction we an- 
nounce to the public that the addition of sixty feet by 
thirty, to the Catholic Church of this borough, which was 
commenced a considerable time back, is now finished, and 
that the Church, hitherto entirely too small, is now suffci- 
ently spacious, and calculated to admit of Divine Worship 
being performed in it, with decency and solemnity, which 


the occasion requires. This we consider our duty to make 


— L wad __ = 


known to the public in general and to the inhabitants of 
this borough and its vicinity, in particular ; as it is to their 
generous contributions it is generally indebted for its pre- 


* Amer. Volunteer, July 14, 1825. 
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sent prosperous state. Its representatives think the best 
way to express their gratitude to all its benefactors is, to 
inform them that its doors shall be open to all denomina- 
tions of Christians who may think proper, at any time, to 
visit it, and conduct themselves while there as Christians. 

‘“N. B.—The Pews will be rented on the 7th of August 
next, when all those (with no exception of persons) who 
wish to secure to themselves a right to a seat, will please 
attend at the church.” 

Carlisle, r1th July, 1825. 

| Szgned. | “TRUSTEES.” 


As mentioned above, the church was dedicated in August 
by Bishop Conwell, assisted by Rev. B. Keenan, Lancaster, 


Rev. Father Dwen, and probably some of the Conewago | 


Fathers. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CARLISLE IN THE STRUGGLE FOR CATHOLIC EMANCIPA- 
TION.— ORGANIZATION OF THE ‘‘ CATHOLIC ASSOCIA- 
TION OF IRELAND.’’—PROTESTANTS GENEROUS 
AND ENTHUSIASTIC IN THE CAUSE.—DANIEL 
O’CONNELL PROPOSES THEM AS MEM- 

BERS OF THE ASSOCIATION.—THE 
CORRESPONDENCE GIVEN. 


When Daniel O’Connell inaugurated his memorable fight 
for Catholic Emancipation in 1800,—he had such an in- 
stinctive aversion to the violent revolutionary spirit of that 
period, that his well-known saying, ‘‘ he would accept of no 
social amelioration at the cost of a single drop of blood,” 
was looked upon as the mere utterance of a political vision- 
ary. Yet from 1822 to 1829 there was a fierce though 
bloodless battle waged in ‘‘old Ireland,” one which tried 
the hearts of Irishmen as much as those who fought at 


‘ 
—— oe, | 
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Limerick or Fontenoy. ‘The struggle was gallant, the 
victory brilliant. Years of harrowing care and persistent 
disappointment convinced O’Connell that the battle must 
be a bloodless one, one in which the justice of the cause 
must be brought strongly and convincingly before the heart 
of humanity,—one that must enlist the sympathy and aid 
of every lover of justice and liberty. In 1828 the agita- 
tion for Catholic Emancipation reached the culminating 
point under the persistent and well-directed labors of the 
Catholic Association, called into life by O’Connell, with 
tamifications throughout the civilized Christian world. 
Ireland itself during this time was in a state of seething 
ferment. It was in June of 1828 that O’Connell, elected 
by an overwhelming majority to Parliament from County 
Clare, refused to take the Test oath, which was framed to 
exclude Catholics from office. Under his magnificent and 
inspiring generalship Catholic Emancipation was wrung 


‘from thereluctant Government. In his gigantic labors the 


Agitator was finally so successful that the Conservatives, 
led by such men as Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, conceded emancipation on February 6, 1829. 

The eyes of the world centered on Ireland during this 
epoch-making struggle. The heart of every Irishman went 
out to his far-off home from whence persecution and pov- 
erty had exiled him, and now that the fruits of liberty were 
within sight, within grasp,—he would contribute his share 
in hastening the blessed hour. 

Carlisle, as usual, was one of the first inland towns to 
take the initiative in joining the Catholic Association, — 
the potent factor that became an engine of so much happi- 
ness to Ireland. It did not wait to take its cue from larger 
cities, but, fired with the patriotism of its Irish citizens, it 
modestly but none the less generously sent its contribution 
to Ireland, and had the supreme satisfaction of not only re- 


_ ceiving personal testimonials of appreciation from the great 
_ Agitator, by himself proposing them as members of the 
3 Catholic Association, but of seeing Emancipation granted. 


. 
| 
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In this effort it will be noticed that creed or church affiila- 
tion are set aside, that the Catholic priest and Protestant 
lawyer meet on the same platform of equality, and that all 
of them contribute cheerfully to a cause so dear to their 
hearts,—and one so characteristic of their nationality. 

But we will let the newspaper’ files tell the interesting 
and touching story : 

In the American Volunteer* we find the subjoined notice 
in the advertising column : 


‘“CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 


“The citizens of Carlisle and its vicinity who may be 
desirous of promoting the object of ‘The New Catholic 
Association of Ireland,’ which is composed of Christians of 
every denomination, are requested to meet at the house of 
James Bell, Esq., to-morrow (Friday) evening at 6 
o’clock.”’ 


‘“MEETING IN CARLISLE, PA., 


‘“Of the friends of the ‘New Catholic Association of Ire- 
land,’ February 8, 1828. ; 

‘‘In pursuance of public notice a number of persons, 
friendly to the new Catholic Association of Ireland, assem- 
bled on Friday evening, the 8th instant, at the hotel of Mr. 
James Bell, in the borough of Carlisle. 

“On motion, Mr. James Divin (a Protestant) was called 
to the chair, and Rev. Patrick J. Dwen appointed secre- 
tary. 

‘““The meeting being thus organized, on motion of Mr. 
John Taylor the following circular was read by the secre- 
tary: 

“Sir: Knowing you tobe deeply interested in every- 
thing connected with the prosperity of Ireland, we take the 


a a a a ES 
* February 27, 1828 
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liberty of soliciting your countenance to the ‘New Catholic 
Association of Ireland,’ a sketch of whose object will be 


seen below.’ ” 
[ Signed. | “P, KEOGH, Chairman. 


‘“JAMES GOWEN, Secretary.” 


‘‘PHILADELPHIA, January 4th, 1828. 


‘“‘ Primary objects of the New Catholic Association of 
Ireland, which is composed of CHRISTIANS OF ALL DENOM- 


INATIONS, 


“t. To diffuse a liberal and enlightened system of edu- 
cation throughout Ireland. 


‘“5. To extend Irish commerce. 
‘€3. To promote Irish agriculture. 


‘*4. To encourage the consumption of Irish manufac- 
tures. 


‘*'5. To encourage, as much as possible, a free and en- 
lightened press, to circulate works calculated to promote 
just principles, mutual toleration and kindness. 


‘6, To preserve the purity of elections in Ireland, espe- 
cially by supporting. the /orty-shilling freeholders in the 
maintenance of their just rights. 


“7, To devise means of erecting in Ireland suitable 
churches for the celebration of Divine Worship and to pro- 
cure and establish burial grounds wherein the dead may 
be interred without being liable to any species of insult or 


contumely. 


‘8, To ascertain the number of the population of Ireland, 
the proportion of Catholics and Protestants, and the num-— 
ber of children of each in a course of education. 

“Tts principal aim is Universal Emancipation. 

‘‘ gis To constitute membership, ove pound, Irish cur- 


z 
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rency (according to the present rate of exchange about $5) 
must be paid on admission. 

‘ Any sum, however small, may nevertheless be contrib- 
uted towards the funds of the association. 

“The following gentlemen are appointed Treasurers, to 
whom the collecting committees are to pay over the moneys 
collected, and who are to send the same and the contribu- 
tors’ names to Ireland: General Robert Patterson, General 
William Duncan, Silas E. Wier, William J. Duane, Joseph 
M. Doran. 

“Mr. Taylor then rose and offered the following pre- 
amble and resolutions : 

‘‘Whereas, This meeting looks with great confidence to 
the ‘ New Catholic Association of Ireland,’ and believes its 
object to be truly philanthropic and humane, and if liber- 
ally assisted, as it should be by every lover of freedom, and 
every comforter of the afflicted, would redound much to the 
tranquillity and happiness of that oppressed country ; but 
perfectly aware how unavailing will be its efforts without 
sufficient funds to enable it to carry its patriotic views into 
effect ; and knowing it to be, in the present state of affairs, 
totally inadequate to the accomplishment of its multifarious 
objects, therefore, 


“1, Resolved, That to encourage said association to 
ypersevere in its great and laudable undertakings, a com- 
mittee of eight persons, two for each ward in'the borough, 
ibe appointed to collect the names, places of residence and 
subscriptions of those gentlemen in Carlisle and its vicin- 
ity who may be desirous of becoming members of the asso- 
ciation. 


‘(2 Resolved, 'Thata treasurer be appointed into whose 
hands shall be paid all the money which the collecting 
committee may receive, and whose duty it shall be to send 
the same, as soon as possible, together with the names, 
places of birth, and places of residence of the subscribers, 
to the treasurer of the Association in Philadelphia, request- 
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ing them to forward the whole, together with the proceed- 
ings of this meeting, to the Treasurer of the Association in 
Ireland, by the first convenient opportunity. 

“3. Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by the 
chairman and secretary, and be published in all the Carlisle 
papers. 

‘‘ The above preamble and resolutions were seconded and 
adopted, and the following gentlemen appointed to act as 
collecting committee : 

“ James Givin and Isaac B. Parker, Esq. (Protestants), 
for the N. W. ward; Colonel Redmond Conyngham and 
John Taylor (Protestants), for the N. E. ward ; Dr. George 
D. Foulke and James Underwood, for the S. W. ward : 
Cormick McManus (Catholic) and James Bredin (Protest- 
ant), for the S. E. ward. 

“Isaac B. Parker, Esq., was appointed treasurer. 

“It was also agreed that the collecting committee have 
power to call a meeting of the subscribers whenever they 
may deem expedient. 

‘““On motion of General Robert McCoy, a subscription 
paper was opened, and several gentlemen became members 
of the association on the spot by complying with the con- 
ditions, as stated in the above circular. 

[ Stgned.] ‘JAMES GIVIN, Chairman. 

“PATRICK J. DWEN, Secretary.” 


The ward committees set to work with a determination 
to make an active and thorough canvass, and though cer- 
tain features dwelt upon by the association did not find 
favor in the eyes of some, still the appeal was so manly, 
the men interested so zealous, and the object so instinc- 
tively dear to the American heart, that the result was a 
flattering one. Contributions under five dojlars were not 
acknowledged, and from this we can conclude that a gen- 

_ €rous response on the part of the poorer classes added ma- 
_terially to the success of the enterprise. It is safe to state 
that probably not one Catholic was unrepresented in that 
: 


i 
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collection. But we again will let the newspaper files* nar- 
rate the details: 


“THE CAUSE OF IRELAND. 


‘¢ AUGHINBACH’S INN, CARLISLE, PENN. 


“Sept. 13th, 1828. 


“In pursuance of a notice a number of those who con- 
tributed to the fund of the ‘New Catholic Association,’ 
met this evening. James Givin, esq., was called to the 
chair and Revd. P. J. Dwen appointed secretary. 

“Isaac B. Parker, esq., T'reasurer of the funds collected - 
in this place submitted the following statement, which 
was unanimously adopted, and ordered to be published, . 
together with the contributors’ names. 

“Tsaac B. Parker, in account with the contributors to 
the ‘New Catholic Association of Ireland’ in Carlisle. 

‘“To cash received from subscribers from the 9th of 


February till the 14th of March, T8252... $100.00 i" 


‘“‘ Balance due Treasurer : 2 mar “ul 

$100.25 

‘‘March 17th, 1828. By cash remtiteed to Joseph M. 

Doran, esq., as per receipt : : . $100.00 4 
‘By cash for postage ‘ Ped eee 


E, Teel, #18. Parker | : $100.25 _ 
“ Sept. 18th, 1828. 
“Read and Brae: nee September, 1828. 
. fi rosea | 


9 
\ j 
y secy. ete 
7 2 4 4 7 
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‘‘Names of contributors copied from Dublin Weekly 
egister”’ now in our possession : Rev. P. J. Dwen, Gen. 
Rober McCoy, Isaac B. Parker, esq., James Givin, George 
D. Foulke, M.D., Cormick McManus, Crawford Foster, 
Jacob Faust, George Smith Jr., Gad Day, Samuel Mc- 
Cosky esq., David S. Forney, Robert Snodgrass, John 
Gillen, John Clark, John Taylor, Redmond Conyngham, 
James Kernan, (Franklin County), Richard Dougherty, 
Hugh Gaullaugher, esq., George A. Lyon, esq., James 
Bredin, Benjamin Stiles, Jacob Bishop, John Irwin, 
William Irvine, esq., Jacob Hendel, esq., Seawright Ram- 
sey, esq., George Metzger, esq., Thomas Hennessy, John 
Philips, esq., Geo. Leas, Andrew Carothers. 

“The following correspondence, in possession of Mr. 
John Taylor, was read by him, and ordered by the meeting 
to be published as a part of its proceedings, wz: 


“CARLISLE, March 14th, 1828. 


“Dr. Sir: In conformity with instructions received 
fromm Mr. Joseph M. Doran, of your city, I have the pleas- 
ure to forward you herewith a draft for One Hundred 
Dollars, payable to your order, contributed by the “ friends 
of the New Catholic Association of Ireland”? residing in 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, with a request. that their mite be 
added to the funds of that benevolent and praiseworthy 
association. You will have the goodness to acknowledge 
the enclosed, and to inform me whether a more particular 
designation than that herein noted, will be hereafter neces 
sary to be transmitted to you. I have some small hopes 
that a farther subscription may be obtained. 

‘* Your obedient & humble servant, 
[ Stgned.. | j 1) Be ,PARKER.” 

“TURNER CARMAC, ESQ.” . 


‘““ PHILADELPHIA, March 17th, 1828. 


“DEAR Sir: Iam requested by Mr. Carmac to acknowl- 
edge his receipt of your letter of the 14th inst. enclosing a 
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draft for $100, being the amount contributed by the friends 
of the New Catholic Association of Ireland, residing in 
Carlisle and vicinity towards the funds of that society. 
He begs me to return to the citizens of your borough, 
through your medium, the thanks of the friends of Ireland 
of this city, for the ardent and sadstantcal manner in which 
the former have thus generously expressed their devotion 
to the interests of that unhappy country, and to assure 
them that the money will be immediately transmitted to 
Ireland. ‘The description of the contributors is sufficiently 
precise. 
“Respectfully yours, 
[ Stgned. | ‘“‘JosEPH M. DorRAN.”’ 
“ISAAC Bi PARKER, ESOW? 


First remittance to Ireland. Copy of a letter sent to 
Daniel O’Connell, Esq. 

‘““ PHILADELPHIA, June 23rd, 1828. 

‘(DEAR Str: On behalf, and by direction of the persons 
whose names, birthplaces and residences, are mentioned 
below, we have the honor of transmitting to you, for the 
‘New Catholic Association of Ireland,’ for all purposes 
prohibited by law, a Bill of Exchange for 1824. 8s. 8d. 
upon London, payable to your order sixty days after sight, 
dated June 23, 1828 etc., being the net amount of their 
contributions towards its funds, after deducting expense, 
etc. 

“The contributors, deeply interested as they are in every- 
thing connected with the welfare of Ireland, are convinced, 
after an attentive observation of the progress of affairs ‘in 
that country for some time past, that the New Catholic — 
Association is eminently calculated to promote its prosper- 
ity and richly merits the countenance and support, not — 
only of every Irishman, but also of every individual 
throughout the world, who desires the melioration of a 
condition of a very large portion of his fellow-creatures. 
Under this conviction, sir, and without intending in any 


—s 
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wise to interfere with the politics of Ireland, further than 
these, the expression of their feelings and opinions, they 
have made their contributions ; and there are thousands of 
others in the United States, who are so disposed and wed/ 
shortly do the same. One feature—an admirable feature— 
in the Catholic Association, has not escaped the eye of the 
people of this country, and indeed, has induced many who 
are not of the Roman Catholic persuasion to become its 
contributors ‘that it is composed of persons of every religi- 
ous denomination, and it is not designed to give benefits 
and advantages to one sect at the expense of the rest; but 
is substantially, and in fact, in its object and in its views, 
Catholic,—in the true sense of the word.’ Be assured, the 
society will have nothing to fear from its enemies, as long 
as the liberal work shall be impressed upon its front. 

“Perhaps it may be proper to remark, that these contri- 
butions are by no means to be regarded as emanating from 
a body or society, they proceed from persons acting entirely 
as individuals, without the consent or connection with 
each other: and should it not be contrary to the rules of 
the association, it would be gratifying to them to be ad- 
mitted members for one year, provided that no further 
payment should be required of them. 

“Permit us now in the name of the Irish and their 
descendants in the state of Pennsylvania, and for ourselves 
to heartily thank you, and through you Shiel, and your 
illustrious friends, for the noble stand you and they have 
taken for the cause of persecuted Ireland. 

“We remain with great respect, sir, your most obedient 
and humble servants. 

—— [Signed.] “TURNER CARMAC. 
JosEPH M. DORAN.”’ 
“DANIEL O’CONNELL, ESg., Dublin.” 


On the 19th of July, 1828, upwards of one hundred 
and fifteen gentlemen of Philadelphia and Carlisle (whose 
names, birthplaces and residences were subsequently in- 
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serted in the Dublin papers) were on motion of Daniel 
O’Connell, Esq., seconded by Sir Francis McDonnell, ad- 
mitted members of the “‘ Catholic Association of Ireland.” 

The following resolution was then unanimously adopted, 
Ulzae 

“ Resolved, ‘That the thanks of the meeting be tendered 
to Isaac B. Parker, Esq., for his faithful and punctual 
attention to the business intrusted to his care at our 
former meeting. 

[ Szgzed. | “JAMES GIVIN, Chairman.” 
1 Ps DWENP Del ya? 


_ ls a Member of the the 


on Assoriation of oo 2 


Lyon Pe Meh 


FACSIMILE OF MEMBERSHIP CARD OF CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 
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A PHILADELPHIA SUBSCRIPTION LIST OF 
ABOUT A. D. 1795. 


[The following Subscription List copied from the origi- 
nal manuscript on parchment lately discovered in the 
archives belonging to St. Joseph’s Church, in Philadelphia, 
gives the names of many persons—residents of Philadel- 
phia in the latter part of the XVIII century. 

As far as regards the date of this manuscript, (in which 
the various sums of money have been set down according 
to their British denominations,) one may rightly conclude 
that it was drawn up in the year 1795 at the latest, since 
in this year the use of “‘ £. s. d.’’—the British symbols for 
money—was discontinued in St. Joseph’s mission.* 

The number of subscribers, among-whom one will recog- 
nize several well-known Philadelphians of the olden time, 
is one hundred and four, of whom one only is marked 
“ unknown.”’ 

The amount of money subscribed, all of which is set 
down as “ paid”’ in the original, excepting the sum of 
4. 61, 15 shillings, is £. 659, 11 shillings and six pence, 
equal to $3,000 and upwards,—a not inconsiderable sum in 
those days of post-revolutionary poverty and hardships. 

In lieu of cash payments materials for the clergy-house 
and the chapel were given in two instances,—stone to the 
value of £. 15, and glass worth £. 6. 

The names of the subscribers are nearly all autographic. 


* See the Treasurer’s accounts for April 21, 1795, in the Register of Interments in St. 
‘Mary’ s Graveyard, published in these Recor as. vol. v, p. 62. 
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This List, published here principally because it records 
the names of many old-time Philadelphia Catholics and 
benefactors of the Church, reads as follows :] 


“The Rev: Clergy of the R: C: Congregation of PHILA- 
DELPHIA finding it necessary to erect a dwelling house 
for their own accomodation, by which the OLD CHAPEL 
will also be considerably enlarged for the convenience of 
the people; take the liberty to solicit the aid of their 
FRIENDS in order to enable them to carry the under- 
taking into execution. Every unnecessary and super- 
fluous expense will be carefully avoided: And they, as in 
duty bound, will ever pray. 
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Nore.—Although the sums subscribed by certain par- 
ties, were not marked ‘‘paid’’ in the List, there is no 
evidence, or cause for belief, that they were not turned 
over to the church-collector at a subsequent period. And 
this in view of the standing of the subscribers and their 
interest in the cause of religion was doubtless the case. 
But we print the list just as we find it. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES OF ST. ANN’S CHURCH AND 
MISSION, PHILADELPHIA. (1845-1895.) 


BY MARTIN I, J. GRIFFIN. 


At St. Ann’s Church, as at all our churches, there has 
been a succession of religious exercises,—of Confirmations, 
first Communions, sodality and other confraternity cele- 
brations, the successive rounds of devotional practices,— 
of missions, retreats, forty hours adorations and the like, 
which is unnecessary year by year to record. ‘These 
religious exercises, it is true, have been most noteworthy 
events in the lives of the people. Holy aspirations and 
resolves for the soul’s betterment have been born of these 
pious and spiritual works, and to countless many souls 
they have been, we trust, but as so many safe-conducts to 
eternal bliss. 

But our task is to give a review of the leading incidents 
in the progress of the Mission and to revive memories of 
the days that are past. 

Prior to the completion of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad from Port Carbon to Philadelphia, the Schuylkill 
Canal and River served as a passage-way for the product 
of the coal mines to our City. The eastern bank of the 
river, particularly the portion within St. Patrick’s parish, 
had many ‘‘ yards” for the storage and distribution of coal. 
These distributive centres gave employment to a great 
number of Catholics. 

On the completion of the railroad to Port Richmond 
many were obliged to make a daily journey to and from 
that newly-founded coal depot. 
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This, in the nature of things, could not long continue. 
Many proceeded to occupy the vacant grounds near by the 
place of their toiling. To use the term once of national 
import, they became “‘Squatter Sovereigns.’? Much liti- 
gation afterwards resulted in cases arising out of this 
occupation of unsettled lands. But these occupiers, though 
numerous, were not of the class constituting a body of 
settlers. 

The Catholic laborers removing from St. Patrick’s parish 
were sufficiently numerous to cause Rev. Daniel Devitt, 
pastor of St. Patrick’s, to give special attention to the 
spiritual needs of the people, who had gone from under 
his administration. 

A part of the Hunt Hstate, not taken by the Railroad 
Company, was secured by George W. Edwards, Esq., a 
Catholic attorney connected with the Company. 

Father Devitt induced Rev. E. J. Sourin, Vicar General 
of Bishop Kenrick, then in Rome, to make purchase 
through the instrumentality of Mr. M. A. Frenaye, then 
and long afterwards the financial manager of the affairs of 
the diocese. 

Though the deed of purchase was not signed until Sep- 
tember 26, 1845, nor the consideration, $5,000, paid, the 
erection of St. Ann’s Church was begun in June, 1845. 

Litigation between Father McLaughlin and Mr. Ed- 
wards afterwards ensued concerning this purchase, but the 
particulars do not require narration here further than to 
record its amicable adjustment. 

On Friday, July 4, 1845, the newspapers of the day gave 
this announcement :— 

‘“LAVING A CORNER STONE: At half-past ten o’clock 
this morning the corner stone of a new Roman Catholic 
church will be laid with appropriate ceremonies at Port 
Richmond. The Rev. F. X. Gartland will officiate, anda 
sermon will be preached by Dr. Manahan.” 

“What! a new Roman Catholic church ?’’ must have 
_ exclaimed some of the ‘‘ church burners’’ of 44. “A new 
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Roman Catholic church, and right near to St. Michaev’s, 
which we Patriots (?) only about a year ago burned, and 
all the while were making havoc with their Sisters?’ 
school ?”? 

‘‘ And on the Fourth of July, too!—What an awful dese- 
cration of the day of Liberty! What good did our church- 
burning do?” 

But other thoughts, doubtless, filled the minds of the 
heart-stricken people of St. Michael’s, who on this Fourth 
of July, 1845, hailed the day not only as one reminding 
them of our Country’s deliverance from oppression, but 
one on which their hearts, for the first time since their 
own dread and the direful days of ’44, were raised in 
gladness while they beat with throbs of happiness and joy. 
Were human evidence again to sustain the Divine promise, 
that “the gates of hell should not prevail,’’ this day—July 
4th—gave the living and ever abiding proof of the in- 
destructability of the Church, and a further promise that 
persecution and revenge and death itself could not retard 
its progress and building-up. 

In the days of the persecution of 44, like, as it is proba- 
ble, the forefathers of us all, the Catholics of Port Rich- 
mond had in the days of destruction in May, 1844, taken 
to the woods for shelter from the enemies of the Faith. 
For days they had encamped in the woods north and west 
of St. Michael’s, and, as on this Independence Day, 1845, 
they passed through the sheltering and leafy abode of but 
a year before, how they must have blessed God for this 
happy day when they would witness the founding of 
another station of the great Church which vile ones 
thought they were removing from the face of our land by 
the destruction of one of its temples. Lo, and glory be to 
God! here another rises while the destroyed one is again 
rearing aloft the Cross in testimony that God hives. 

At the other churches ‘‘in the City,” as the district from 
Vine to South streets was then officially known, omni- 
busses were in readiness for the numbers of the Faithful 
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anxious to be present at the planting of the Cross in Port 
Richmond. ‘To these also was the day one of rejoicing, 
and the day, though Friday, a day of happy omen. 

It was near noon that Independence Day, 1845, before 
the corner-stone was laid with the ceremonies required, 
by Very Rev. F. X. Gartland, afterwards the Bishop of 
Savannah, Georgia, who gave his life serving his people 
in the yellow fever epidemic of 1854. 

At the corner-stone laying he was assisted by Rev. 
Daniel Devitt, of St. Patrick’s Church. The venerable 
Father Rafferty of St. Francis’, Fairmount, was also pres- 
ent most fittingly, as he had been pastor of many of the 
new settlers in Port Richmond, the terminus of the 
Schuylkill Canal being in his parish. 

The Catholic Herald thus briefly recorded the begin- 
ning of St. Ann’s Mission. The items are noteworthy in 
contrast with the reportorial verbosity of the present time 
in narrating similar events. ‘The Herald says :— 

“The corner-stone of a new Catholic Church was laid 
at the village of Port Richmond, a few miles North of the 
City, on Friday last’’ (July 4th, 1845) ‘“‘ by the Rev. F. X. 
Gartland, assisted by Rev. Messrs. Rafferty and Devitt and 
a number of the Students of the Theological Seminary of 
St. Charles Borromeo. An eloquent.discourse was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Manahan of New York, after which a 
liberal collection was taken up.’’ (From the Catholic 
Herald, Philadelphia, July roth, 1845.) 

“Tae. NEW CHURCH at PorT RICHMOND.—We are 
happy to be able to say that the congregation of Richmond 
may expect to have their Church soon completed. This 
Church when finished, will be a handsome Gothic edifice, 


_ with a steeple 200 feet high ; its length is 112 feet, by 55 


’ 


in width, and to be built with stone. 

‘The increase of the Catholics in Richmond rendered it 
necessary to have a church there, especially since the de- 
struction of St. Michael’s, Kensington, whither the con- 


gregation were obliged to come at considerable inconven- 


‘ 
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ience. ‘The temporary chapel erected beside the ruins of 
St. Michael’s Church, is insufficient to accommodate the 
Catholics of Kensington, hence the greater necessity of a 
church at Richmond. We are pleased to find the good 
work speedily progressing under the management of the 
Rev. Mr. Devitt. 

‘‘It is with much pleasure we mention the interest taken 
by G. W. Edwards, Esq.,in the erection of this church. 
He has contributed the liberal sum of $500, and has kindly 
proffered his services to collect subscriptions amongst his 
friends 

“To John Gihon, Esq., a Protestant gentleman of New 
York, the congregation are likewise indebted for his kind 
wishes and a donation of $250. Neither must we forget to 
commend the zeal and liberality of the Catholics of Rich- 
mond; they have testified the interest they have in the 
completion of a convenient place of worship for themselves 
and their children, by contributing generously according 
to their means. ‘They look for the assistance of the faith- 
ful, and we are sure it will not be asked in vain. ‘The plan 
of the church is by N. Le Brun, Esq.” (From the Catho- 
lic Herald, Philadelphia, August 7th, 1845.) 

Later on the Herald states that,—‘‘ Shortly after the 
laying of the corner-stone of the new church of St. Ann, 
a lady member of the congregation began a Sunday-school 
in her own house, assisted by several other ladies of the 
parish. Although the site chosen for the church was at 
that time considered inconveniently far from the ‘* vil- 
lage,’ as Port Richmond was then called, children flocked 
to the Sunday-school in such numbers that soon a private 
house could no longer accommodate them. Only two or 
three weeks sufficed to show that larger quarters were 
necessary. A gentleman residing in the neighborhood, a 
Protestant and a member of the School Board, favorably 
impressed by the good that was effected in keeping the 
children from the streets, tendered the use of the public 
school-house for the Sunday-school. The offer was gladly 
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accepted. ‘I‘wo daughters of this same benefactor, not- 
withstanding the fact that they were non-Catholics, went 
weekly to assist their Catholic neighbors in teaching the 
catechism to the little ones of the parish. In the public 
school-house Mass was also celebrated. As soon, however, 
as the new church was under roof, even before the windows 
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had been placed in their frames, the Holy Sacrifice was 
celebrated and the Sunday-school held within its unfin- 
ished walls. A portable altar was used for the Mass, and it 
was moved from place to place in order to find the spot 
which, for the time being, afforded the best shelter agaiust 
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the wind or rain that found easy entrance through the un- 
guarded casements.”’ 

The lady referred to above was Miss Mary Kelly, now 
Mother Borgia of the Sisters of St. Joseph, at Overbrook. 
The school was in the house of her brother-in-law, John 
W. Ennis. ‘The Protestant gentleman was Capt. Mather. 

It is said that Mr. Thomas Larney, afterwards the first 
sexton of the church, dug the first spadeful of earth for its 
foundation. 
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INTERIOR OF ST. ANN’S CHURCH, 1846. 


So on Freedom’s Day, a year after the destruction of 
temples for the worship of God, the corner-stone of “a 
new Catholic church’? had been laid on which to erect, to 
the glory of God, another temple under the title of St. 
Ann, the blessed beyond all mothers until her sinless 
daughter Mary became the Mother of God, who in her 
Magnificat declared that She should be called “* Blessed.’” 

How fitting, too, was the name of ‘‘the new Catholic — 
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church.’ Out of the seeming barrenness, with which 
irreligion and fanaticism seemed to have afflicted the 
Church of Philadelphia, the name was as an inspiration to 
the dejected faithful that fruitfulness would be manifested 
and Religion again flourish. 

The name was the visible sign to the people that though 
desolation prevailed by Destruction’s torch, churches would 
tally scores in number for each one destroyed by Wrath. 

The management of the work and the care of the people 
remained with Father Devitt until September, 1846, when 
Rev. Hugh McLaughlin was appointed by Bishop Kenrick 
the first resident pastor. One year previous he had been 
sent “to the charge of the congregations of Bellefonte, 
Lewiston, and the Catholics generally throughout Centre, 
Clinton, and Mifflin Counties,” after having served New 
Castle, Del., as the first station after his ordination. 

Sufficient work had been done to enable a part of the 
new church to be used for divine service and to warrant its 
dedication as a temple devoted to the worship of God. 

Accordingly, on Sunday, November 15th, 1846, St. 
Ann’s Church was dedicated by Very Rev. F. X. Gartland. 
The discourse was delivered by Rt. Rev. John Hughes, of 
New York. The collection amounted to $330. Omnibusses 
were run from the other churches for the use of those who 
desired to attend the ceremonies. In the evening Bishop 
Hughes preached at St. John’s Church, when a collection 
amounting to $200 was taken up for the new church. 


‘THE FIRST BAPTISM, 


The following is a translated transcript of the first 


_ baptismal record in St. Ann’s Register : 


3 
' 


‘Sept. 6th, 1846. I baptised on this day Michael, born 
on the 2d of this month, of Patrick Quirk and Catharine 
Rattigan. Sponsors were Timothy Kelly and Eleanor 
McGinnis. (Signed) ‘H. McLaughlin.’ ” 

Since then 19,570 baptisms have been recorded. 
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THE FIRST MARRIAGE. 


The following is the record of the first marriage 
registered : 

“October 3d, 1846. On this day I joined in holy mar- 
riage Thomas Rieley and Mary Cavanaugh. Witnesses 
were Bridget McGuire and And. Loughlin.”’ 

Up to this time the marriages recorded number 3,569. 

Port Richmond now had, in the days of all but fifty 
years ago,—a Catholic church where the faithful of the 
region might publicly worship God according to the forms 

prescribed by the Church. 
— Yet this was not Rich- 
mond’s first sanctuary— 
not its first abode wherein 
dwelt the Holy of Holies 
Wi | —not the first gathering- 
| i place of the faithful where 
in united worship they 
"adored Christ, the Saviour, 
—not the aise place where 
they partook of the Living 
WHERE MASS WAS FIRST CELE- Bread and heard the words 
BRATED IN ST. ANN’S of Eternal Wisdom by the 
PARISH. voices of Christ’s minis- 
ters. More than a cen- 
tury before God had dwelt among the people there who 
served him in Righteousness and in Truth and were num- 
bered among the believers in the one Holy Catholic 
Church. 

Within the new parish—north and west and south of 
the present New Cathedral Cemetery—was the farm once 
of John Michael Brown, who died December 15th, 1750. 
Until recent years it was believed he was a priest. 

In DeCourcy and Shea’s A/zstory of the Catholic Church, 
(ed. 1856), it is stated : 

‘‘We know, too, that in 1729 a Catholic chapel existed 
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ata short distance from Philadelphia, on the road from 
Nicetown to Frankford, and that it was built by Miss 
Elizabeth McGawley, a young Irish lady, who had settled 
in that part with a number of her tenants. It is probable 
that this chapel was considered as forming part of Miss 
McGawley’s house, which enabled the Catholics to meet 
there under the protection of a private house. Watson 
[the annalist] remarks that in a field near the site of this 
ancient chapel, a marble tombstone bears a cross with the 
inscription, ‘John Michael Brown ob. 15 Dec. A. D., 1790, 
[error for 1750.] R. I. P.’. This was the priest attached to 
the mission, and his tomb did not escape the fury of the 
fanatics who in 1844 set fire to two of the Catholic 
churches in Philadelphia. ‘The gravestone was broken by 
these miscreants, who sought to glut on the memory of 
the dead their hatred of the living.” (Page 210.) So it 
entered into Catholic history that John Michael Brown was 
a priest. 
Soon after Father McLaughlin’s appointment as pastor 
he was informed of the belief that a priest was once a 
resident within the limits of the parish, and of the place 
where his remains had been interred. Accordingly it was 
determined to remove to St. Stephen’s graveyard at Nice- 
town, whatever there might yet be of John Michael 
Brown’s remains, In January, 1848, Father McLaughlin 
and Father O’ Kane with about a dozen of the people went 
to the grave to bring the remains away. No preparations 
had, however, been made. So the removal was deferred 
until the following month. Accordingly on Monday, 
_ February 21st, 1848, the remains were removed to St. 
_ Stephen’s at Nicetown, reinterred by the side of the 
; church, and the tombstone placed over the remains where 
‘it can yet be seen. The story of the destruction and dese- 
cration of the tomb by the Native Americans of 1844 had 
no foundation. Many years ago Rev. John Kelly, then 
pastor at Nicetown, told the writer that he had inves- 
tigated the statement alleging the destruction of the tomb 
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of Brown, and found it to be untrue. It is more probable, 
however, that the Catholics of St. Michael’s, when fleeing 
into the woods from the rioters of 1844, may have gathered 
around the grave of one, whom they had been told was a 
priest, and have prayed for their pursuers. John Michael 
Brown was not a priest. In his will he describes himself 
as a ‘‘ Doctor of Physick,” late of the West Indies. His 
wife lived with him on the farm. In 1747 they conveyed 
to Rev. Joseph Greaton 15% acres on Wingohocking creek 
for £92. His will directed that “my church vestments 
and my two negroes’’ should be given to his sister Anas- 
tatia; to Dr. Thadee Murphy, who married his sister 
Eleanor, he gave all his ‘‘ books and drugs.’ To his sister 
Eleanor he gave “‘all my plate except what belongs to the 
church vestiments.”? To his grandson Samuel Lynch‘ he 
gave the ‘‘negro fellow Cato;” to George Meade, (the 
grandtather of the late General George Gordon Meade), he 
gave £10; the executors were Rev. Theodore Schneider, 
Robert Meade, (father of George), and Edward Luther. 

He directed that he should be buried ‘‘in a grave in the 
orchard in my plantation,’’ and that the ‘‘ bones of my 
child, if they may be found, be inter’d with my body.”’ 

Because the few Catholics, who attended Mass in Brown’s 
house, were known to be frequenters there, it came to be 
believed by the neighbors that he was ‘‘a priest ;” this to 
the Quakers thereabouts meant a minister of any denom- 
ination. Dr. Brown’s was simply a place where Catholics 
met the missionary priest and attended to their religious 
duties. "The doctor had the vestments and sacred vessels 
which were used by the priest who came. Yet it is an 
interesting incident in the history of St. Ann’s, to know, 
that as first laid out, the parish contained the site of an 
early mission station, where the services of religion had 
been performed more than a century before the foundation 
of this ‘‘ new Catholic church,’’ erected so soon after the 
“riots of ’44.” 

To those of the present day who may wonder why the 
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remains of Dr. Brown were removed in midwinter, and to 
those who hear our aged ones tell of the severe winters of 
the past, it is well to quote the record of the very day of 
the removal. Zhe Pennsylvanian, a Democratic paper— 
and so of course to be believed—of February atst, 1848, 
said: ‘‘A queer winter this with us good people of the 
Quaker City. A greater part of the time an overcoat has 
been rather a burden than otherwise.” 

In a descriptive circular, issued in 1872, by the ‘‘ Argo- 
nauta Harbinger Co-operative Land Sale,” of ‘‘lots of land 
in the 25th Ward, North Philadelphia, on Philip, Second 
street, Covenant avenue and Hancock street,” which was 
issued by the ‘“‘ International Autocthone Argonaut Migra- 
tory Reconstructed Catholics or Covenanters,” of which 
the celebrated John Sidney Jones was the Grand Sachem, 
said of the Indians from whom the title to the land 
descended : ‘‘ Father Brown was the first Catholic priest 
to pioneer on the line of the Shackamaxon Covenant. He 
was a great favorite with the Indians. According to the 
traditions of the Logan family, shortly after his burial 
adjoining these lands, a deputation of Catholic Indians 
visited his grave before leaving for the West, and placed 
many totems in position around his burial place. It has 
been suggested that these totems corresponded to the car- 
dinal points, in harmony with which Moses mapped out 
the encampments of the children of Israel. . William 
Penn and compeers contracted with the Tnidiems on the 
line of ‘ Let us have peace,’ while the sun shines and the 
grass grows. A portion of these Indians placed the totems 
around Father Brown’s grave.”’ 

Jones wanted the “‘ historical societies of Great Britain 
and France, in concert with other nations,” to ‘‘sift out 
the exact position of these totems as they were placed 
around the grave of Father Brown.” 

Our purpose being to give but a brief, though, we 
pelieve, an exact view of the career of the parish, the 
following recital of incidents deemed noteworthy, may 
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recall to many readers events not herein mentioned, which 
they may deem of equal importance from their having 
participated in the occurrences which they saw and were 
part of. 

But the facts herewith recorded afford a fair view of the 
history of the parish, and may stimulate some one to under- 
take a more exact anda more complete chronicle of events. 

1851. On Sunday, December 21st, Bishop Gartland, of 
Savannah, celebrated Pontifical Mass. The sermon was 
by Very Rev. P. E. Moriarty, O. S. A. On this occasion 
the new organ was used for the first time. 

1853. On January 11th, additional ground was pur- 
chased at the cost of $9000. 

In August, a collection was taken up for the Catholic 
University of Ireland and $660 contributed by the people 
of St. Ann’s. 

1854. Prior to 1854 the church was recorded in the 
directories as located at ‘‘Port Richmond,” one of the 
districts in the county of Philadelphia. In this year—1854 
—the Act of Consolidation was passed and the county 
became the City of Philadelphia, and so St. Ann’s for the 
first time came to be located in ‘‘the city ’’ of Philadelphia. 

In October of this same year, Rev. Thomas Kieran 
became assistant to Father McLaughlin. He remained at 
St. Ann’s for over six years, when he was sent to St. 
Michael’s, where he remained until appointed pastor ot 
St. Ann’s on October 1st, 1864. Here he remained until 
his death on May oth, 1884. 

1856. On September 2d, Rev. P. Duffy lectured at St. 
Ann’s on the ‘‘ Catholicity of the Church;” “that musical 
magician, Professor Maginnis,” directed the performance 
of “select pieces of vocal and instrumental music’? for 
the pleasure of those who had paid twenty-five cents 
admissiov. _ 

1860; On March oth, additional ground was purchased 
at a cost of $2000. 

1861. On July 28th, the ordination by Bishop Wood to 
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the priesthood of Rev. James J. Russell took place at St. 
Ann’s. He was appointed to St. Ann’s, and remained 
there until appointed pastor at Columbia, from June 30th, 
1866, to June roth, 1884. In 1888 he returned to Columbia, 
and died there on April 11th, 1893. 

1864. On September 19th, Rev. Hugh McLaughlin, 
pastor for eighteen years, died, and Rev. Thomas Kieran, 
of St. Michael’s, was appointed pastor where he had, a few 
years before, served as associate with Father McLaughlin. 

1866. On July 2oth, the corner stone of the present 
magnificent edifice was laid by Bishop McGill, of Rich- 
mond, Va.; Very Rev. P. E. Moriarty, O. S. A., delivering 
the discourse. The other priests present were Fathers 
Walsh, of St. Michael’s; McGovern, of St. Joachim’s; 
O’Connor, of Reading; and Rev. Dr. O’Hara, of St. 
Patrick’s, now the venerated Bishop of Scranton, Pa. 

On December 20th, the Globe Fire Engine Company 
presented Father Kieran with a certificate of life member- 
ship. ‘‘He isa great favorite among the firemen,’’ said 
the report of the affair. 

1867. ‘This year a fair for the benefit of the new church 
began September 9th. Over $6000 was received. 

1868. On Thanksgiving night, Very Rev. W. H. Nelli- 
gan, Vicar Apostolic of the Bahama Islands, lectured at 
the church for the benefit of the Conference of St. Vincent 
de Paul. 

On September 23d,a Requiem Mass for the soul of Rev. 
Hugh McLaughlin was celebrated by Rev. John McGoy- 
ern, Rev. M. A. Walsh, deacon, Rev. Hugh McGlinn, 
subdeacon, and Rev. Francis O’Connor, master of cere- 
monies. Many priests were present. 

1869. On July 4th, Bishop Wood confirmed 496 at the 
8 o’clock Mass. ‘This morning Rev. Michael Lawlor, now _ 
pastor of St. Thomas Aquinas’ church, in Philadelphia, 
celebrated his first Mass, assisted by Rev. Hugh McGlinn 
and Rev. E. J. Martin. 

This year, Sept. roth, the anniversary Mass for Pathe 
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McLaughlin was celebrated by a namesake—his cousin— 
Rev. Hugh McLaughlin, who had been ordained a few 
days before, Sept. 11th. He was assisted by Fathers 
McGlinn and John B. Kelly. The celebrant died August 
17th, 1895, at St. Joseph’s Hospital and, on the 20th, was 
interred at Kellyville, Pa. 

On Christmas Day, for the Aree time, Mass was said in 
the new church. 

On September 26th, $750 was contributed to the col- 
lection for the Pope. 

1870. On New Year’s Day, the new ‘church was formally 
opened. Very Rev. P. E. Moriarty, O.S.A., was the cele- 
brant of the Mass, and the preacher of the enge Rev. 
M. J. Blacker was deacon, and Rev. John Ward sub-deacon 
of the Mass, which was celebrated at 5 o’clock. 

At the late Mass Rev. Dr. Moriarty again preached, 
Father Martin was deacon, and Father Ward sub-deacon. 
Professor Thos. E. Harkins led the choir and Prof. John 
A. Baumann, of St. John’s, was organist. The Mass was 
Mozart’s No. 7. 

1871. On Easter Sunday, April 9th, Rev. John Joseph 
Ward, ordained on the 3d instant by Bishop Wood, cele- 
brated his first Mass at St. Ann’s. Father Ward was born 
in the parish and baptized, confirmed, and made his first 
communion there. His first appointment was to St. 
Peter’s, Reading, where he remained nine month’s, when 
he was transferred to the Annunciation church in this 
city. After serving for eight years at several churches, on 
May 3d, he was appointed pastor of St. Mark’s, Bristol, as 
successor to Rev. P. A. Lynch, deceased. On August 3d, 
1887, he was appointed rector of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, in Philadelphia. ; 

1875. The sacrament of Confirmation this year was 
administered by Bishop Quinlan, of Mobile, Ala. 

1876. On Thursday evening, February roth, Rev. 
Lawrence Walsh, of Connecticut, lectured for the Con- 
ference of St. Vincent of Paul, on ‘The ‘Trials and 
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Triumphs of the Poor.” Afterwards he was the honored 
Treasurer of the Irish National Land League. 

During this year improvements were made in the church, 
the interior plastered and galleries erected. Confirmation 
was conferred by Bishop Shanahan, of Harrisburg. The 
Jesuits under the celebrated Father Damen gave a Mission. 

1878. On Thursday, February 14th, the solemn memor- 
ial services in honor of the late Pius IX took place. 
Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated by Father Kieran 
assisted by Rev. S. Thos. Mullen and Francis J. Quinn ; 
Father Kieran delivered the panegyric. 

Tum YEAR OF DEATH—1880. On August 11th, the 
morning was one of joy—the night one of death and 
lamentation. ‘The excursion of St. Ann’s Literary Iusti- 
tute to Atlantic City took place. On returning after the 
day’s pleasure, when near May’s Landing, a collision took 
place between two sections of the train, that bore the 
parishoners homeward. 

From The Catholic Standard, of August arst, the follow- 
ing account of the disaster is taken : 


“HATHER QUINN DESCRIBES THE ACCIDENT. 


“ At the nine o’clock Mass at St. Ann’s Church, last Sun- 
day morning, Father Quinn who was the celebraut, took 
occasion to say a few words about the sad event which had 
filled the parish with sorrow and mourning. He said that 
it was with the greatest difficulty that he could speak of 
the mattet, as his feelings overcame him and the sights he 
witnessed were beyond the powers of any man to ade- 
quately describe. When the train started from Atlantic 
City every person was very happy with the manner in 
which the day had been spent, not thinking for a moment 
of the likelihood of an accident occurring, and the first in- 
timation had of it was the shock. ‘I immediately ran 
through the cars,’ continued Father Quinn, ‘and shouted at 
the top of my voice to the people to keep quiet ; that there 
was no danger for those in the cars that had not been 
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struck, and in that way prevented a panic from taking 
place. But when I reached the place of collision, I found 
that a great deal of injury had been done. I first attended 
to Sweeney who had been removed and was at the south 
side of the cars, in the mud; and administered to him 
the rites of the Church. I then attended to the others 
who were calling me, and afterwards telegraphed to the 
church the fact of the collision; also word, by telegraph, 
tothe railroad office and asked them to have a sufficient 
number of ambulances on hand upon the arrival of the 
train containing the wounded, to convey them to the hos- 
pital, and also the mayor’s office for a detail of policemen. 
Three cars were filled with the scalded and wounded, and 
whilst the train was in motion I passed up and down the 
aisles encouraging the sufferers and giving them what con- 
solation I could until they reached the hospital.’ 

‘Father Quinn then described the scenes at the hos- 
pital and afterwards told ot his return to May’s Landing, 
and how he there found four more dead bodies ; how he 
waited there from eight o’clock in the morning until four 
forty-three P. M., after the Coroner’s inquest, to get the 
bodies away, and bring them to the city, and then gavea 
brief account of the details which are now so familiar to 
the public. 

‘“At the five o’clock and ten o’clock Masses, Rev. Father 
Thomas Kieran, the pastor, spoke feelingly and in a 
broken voice of the calamity which had befallen his peo- 
ple. He spoke of the consolations which our holy religion 
offered to the stricken families. He could not, he said, 
attempt to preach a regular sermon, but could only come 
and cry with his friends.” 

1883. On October 11th, the funeral of Rev. F. X. 
McNamee took place at St. Ann’s. He was born in the 
parish in 1850, and ordained March 1 5th, 1874. He had 
served at Phoenixville, Reading, Bristol and at the church 
of the Sacred Heart, in Philadelphia, but for six years 
prior to his death, owing to ill health, he had not been on 
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duty. ‘The Mass of Requiem was celebrated by Rev. John 
J. Donnelly. The discourse was preached by Rev. P. J. 
Dailey, now pastor of the Church of the Annunciation, in 
Philadelphia. 

In February a collection was taken up for the Irish 
Famine Fund when $1,150 were given. 

In November the removal of the old church was begun 
by Charles Fay, contractor. 

1884. On Saturday, March oth, Rev. Thomas Kieran, 
second pastor of St. Ann’s, died. He was born in Armagh, 
Ireland, on May 25th, 1828, and was ordained on October 
29th, 1854. Appointed to St. Ann’s he remained until 
May 2d, 1861, when he was transferred to St. Michael’s 
Church, where he continued until the death of Father 
McLaughlin ; when he returned to St. Ann’s on October 
Ist, 1864, as its pastor. 

On Wednesday, March 13th, his funeral took place. 
Solemn Pontifical Requiem Mass was celebrated by Bishop 
O’Hara, with Very Rev. M. A. Walsh, Administrator, as 
assistant. ‘[‘he sermon was by Bishop Shanahan, of Har- 
risburg. 

On the afternoon of the same day the body of Rev. John 
A. O’Rourke, pastor of St. Stephen’s, Port Carbon, who 
had died at St. Joseph’s Hospital on Sunday, was taken 


to St. Ann’s. He was born in the parish on January 16th, 


1854, and ordained on December 3d, 1879. The day fol- 
lowing the removal of his body, Mass was celebrated’ by 
Rey. O. P..McManus. The sermon was by Rev. W. P.- 
Masterson. 

On Tuesday, June 10, the double solemnity of two 
Months Minds took place. The Mass for Father Kieran 
was celebrated by Rev. Dr. Kieran, his brother, Rev. D. I. 
McDermott delivering the discourse; and the Mass for 
Father O’Rourke was celebrated by Father Masterson. 

On November 30th, Rev. G. J. O'Farrell, of Hartford, 


-Conn., died. He was born in St. Ann’s parish, and.to the 
_ church of his youth his remains were brought, as his mother 
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yet resided in Richmond. On December 4th, his funeral 
was held. Mass was celebrated by Rev. F. J Quinn and the 
sermon delivered by Rev. T. J. Shahan, of Hartford, now 
Professor at the Catholic University, at Washington. 

1886. On April 28th, Rev. O. P. McManus was pre- 
sented with $4,500, as a testimonial of the esteem of the 
congregation and of its sympathy with him in the necessity 
he was under of taking a voyage to Lourdes, in France, to 
seek the restoration of his impaired eye-sight. Father 
Mullen said the gift was ‘“‘away beyond expectations,” 
but, he added, the “‘ people of St. Ann’s never do things 
by halves.’? In the latter part of August, Father 
McManus returned ‘‘considerably improved.’? He has 
since been on active duty and recently was appointed by 
Archbishop Ryan, pastor of the new church of St. Monica, 
at 17th and Ritner Streets, in Philadelphia. 

The second anniversary Mass in memory of Father 
Kieran, was celebrated on May oth. His brother, Rev. 
William Kieran, D.D., delivered the discourse, as well as 
celebrated the hie 

On June 26th, Rev. Michael H. Gartley said his first 
Mass at St. Ann’s. The sermon was by Rev. F. X. 
McGowan, O.S.A. 

During the fall of this year many improvements were 
made in the sanctuary, which added to its convenience 
and adornment. 

1889. During this year work upon the church and its 
interior decoration proceeded sufficiently to make Easter 
Sunday a day of rejoicing among the people, for the beauty 
their ‘‘ House of God’, displayed to greet ‘‘the Risen 
Saviour.” 

1893. On December 21st, Rev. Thomas F. Mullen, 
third.pastor of St. Ann’s, died. ‘Let priests who rule 
well be esteemed worthy of double honor,’’ is the assuring 
injunction which, finding its exemplification in the life of 
this zealous pastor, secured him the love of the people of 
St. Ann’s, 


REV. THOMAS J. BARRY, 
: Present Rector St. Ann’s Church. 
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He was born in County Galway, Ireland. When three 
years old his parents removed to Wilmington, Del., where 
he was ordained on June 29th, 1869. His first mission was 
at Port Carbon, in Pennsylvania. After six months he was 
transferred to St. Ann’s, and on June oth, 1884, he was ap- 
pointed pastor of the church in succession to Father Kieran. 

Rey. Thomas J. Barry, the present rector of St. Ann’s 
Church, was appointed by Archbishop Ryan successor to 
Father Mullen, in February, 1894. He came from the 
Church of Our Lady of the Visitation, which he built, and 
among whose people he had labored with marked success 
and honor from the time of his appointment, on February 
22d, 1876. 

On October 18th, 1892, he celebrated the Silver Jubilee 
of his ordination to the priesthood. His congregation 
presented him with $5,000. Prelates honored him by their 
participation in the ceremonies, and his friends in the 
ptiesthood united in making the occasion a memorable 
one in the annals of the Church of Philadelphia. 

Father Barry was born at the Falls of Schuylkill, on De- 
cember roth, 1844. At twelve years of age, his parents 
removed to Danville, Pa., and two years later he was ad- 
mitted to the Preparatory Seminary at Glen Riddle, and 
on October 18th, 1867, was ordained by Archbishop Wood. 
He was sent to the Annunciation church as assistant to 
Rev. John. McAnany. 

His connection with this church made it a part of his 
duty to visit the Catholic inmates of the Moyamensing 
prison. His zeal and labor in encouraging these unfortun- 
ates to lead better lives were crowned, in many cases, with 
the happiest results. After seven years service at the 
Annunciation, he was transferred to St. Theresa’s, but 
after ten months’ stay there returned to the Annunciation. 


THE PARISH BOUNDARY OF ST. ANN’S. 


Though once much larger and perhaps not closely de- 
fined as to limits, the territory under the spiritual jurisdic- 
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tion of St. Ann’s has been decreasing with years as its 
population and that of its outlying portions have been in- 
creasing, making the erection of new churches necessary 
for the accommodation of the people. 

As at present defined the parish of St. Ann’s extends 
from Frankford Road on the West to the Delaware River 
on the East, William Street on the North, and on the 
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ST. ANN’S SCHOOL—ERECTED 1895. 


South Norris Street from Frankford Avenue to Cedar 
Street, and Otis Street from Cedar to the River. 

Within that territory twelve thousand Catholics are 
ministered unto by Rev. Thomas J. Barry, rector, and his 
assistants, Rev. D. P. Egan, Rev. Daniel A. Morrissey, 
and Rey. Thomas Ryan. 
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ST. ANN’S SCHOOL, 

The School House now being erected was begun in the 
spring of 1895. 

It is evidence of the special zeal of the rector for educa- 
tion, and of his love for childhood, which made the 
schools of the Visitation Church rank in the first class. 
The school term, in September, 1895, began with 
800 boys under the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
Brother John, Director; and goo girls under the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, Mother M. Josephine, being Superioress. 

ST. ANN’S AND THE SEMINARY. 

The contributions of St. Ann’s mission toward the sup- 
port of the diocesan Seminary have reached the sum of 
$48, 863.43. 

In 1850, the collection first made for the Seminary 
amounted to $108. In 1894, the mission quota was $1,196.05. 

In the early days of the church the Seminary collections 
were gathered by Miss Mary Kelly, whom we mentioned 
in the first part of this paper. 


ST. ANN’S GRAVEYARD. 

In the beautiful little ‘‘God’s Acre’’ beside the church 
repose the remains of many of the firm in faith who ‘‘ died 
in the Lord,’’ and now ‘‘rest from their labors.’? Most 
conspicuous of the monumental records of these faithful 
servants is. the one erected to the memory of St. Ann’s 
former pastors. ‘The inscription on it is as follows :— 

BONN Gales SP 
‘*HERE REST, WAITING FOR THE BLESSED HOPE AND COMING OF THE 
GLORY OF THE GREAT GOD AND OUR SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST,” 
REV. HUGH McLAUGHLIN, 
First Pastor of St. Anne’s Church. 
REV, THOMAS KIERAN, 
Second Pastor of St. Anne’s Church. 
REV. DANIEL KELLY, Died March 30th, 1864, Aged 36. 
REV, JOHN J. SWEENEY, Died Nov, 20th, 1882, Aged 3) years. 
REV. JOHN A, O’ROURKE, Died May ith, 1884, Aged 30 years. 
REV, THOMAS F. MULLEN, 
Third Pastor of St. Anne’s Church, 
Died December 2ist, 1893, Aged 47 years,” 
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The above is the inscription on the granite slab cover- 
ing the priests’ vault. 

The tablet on the western side of the monument to the 
memory of the first pastor is inscribed : 


“TO OUR GOOD PASTOR. 

THIS MONUMENT WAS ERECTED BY A GRATEFUL AND AFFECTIONATE 

PEOPLE AS A TRIBUTE OF THEIR UNDYING LOVE 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
REV, HUGH McLAUGHLIN, 
A NATIVE 
OF THE PARISH OF URNEY, COUNTY DONEGAL, IRELAND, 
WHO FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS PRESIDED OVER THE DESTINIES 

OF THIS PARISH WITH CONSUMMATE PRUDENCE, CHARITY AND ZEAL. 

MAY HE REST IN PEACE." 


First burial in St. Ann’s Cemetery—John Duffy, July 
3) 1849. 

Fifty-three soldiers of the Civil War are buried in St. 
Ann’s Cemetery. 

1895. The semi-centennial Jubilee of St. Ann’s church 
was solemnized on Sunday, September 29th. Right Rev. 
Thomas McGovern, bishop of Harrisburg, was the cele- 
brant; Rev. John Ward, deacon, and Rev. Thomas F. 
Shannon, subdeacon; Rev. John Fitzmaurice, being 
assistant priest, and Rev. John F. McQuaid, master 
of ceremonies. ‘The Most Reverend Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia presided at the celebration attended by Rev. 
Francis Quinn and Rev. F. P. Fitzmaurice as deacons of 
honor. 

. The sermon was delivered by Right Rev. Ignatius F. 
Horstmann, Bishop of Cleveland, Ohio. 

In the evening of the same day Vespers were sung by 
Rev. Francis J. Quinn, rector of the Church of the 
Nativity, assisted by Rev. O. P. McManus as deacon 
and Rev. Edward J. T’ucker as subdeacon; and Rev. 
M. C. Donovan, rector of St. Paul’s, delivered the 
sermon. 
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PRIESTS WHO WERE STATIONED, OR MINISTERED, AT 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH, FROM 1845 TO 1895. 


Daniel Devitt 


Hugh McLaughlin (1st Rector) September 


J.J. Mullen 
Hugh McMahon 
John McGovern 


Thomas Kieran (2d Rector) { 


J. Monahan (Visitor) 

William Dougherty 

James Russell (Ordained at St. 
Ann’s.) 

Hugh Garvey 

Charles McMonigle 

John A. Mullen 

H. McGlinn 


J. Daly 


J. J. Ferry 


J. P. Martin 

J. P. Blacker (Visitor) 
Thomas F, Mullen (3d Rector) 
Thomas Bolger 


(Visitor) { 


Francis J. Quinn | 


Thomas F. Shannon 
John Logue - 

William A, Powers 
Francis P. Fitzmaurice 
John A. Logue 
D. M Toomey 
O. P. McManus 
J. Ignatius Otis 
James F. Shields 


(Visitor) 


James P. Turner 


D. P. Egan 

P. J. Harkins 

D A. Morrissey 

Thomas J. Barry (4th Rector) 
Thomas Ryan 


———— FROM —-—, 
1845 
1846 
June 1851 
February 1852 
June 1853 
October 1854 
do 1864 
December 7 & 9 1860 
January 1861 
July 28 1861 
January 4 1863 
May 1864 
December 1864 
July 1865 
August 23 
September 5 ——- 
June 1867 
January 1870 
November 1868 
August 26 1869 
January 1870 
July 1870 
August 1870 
June 1870 
July 5 1880 
February 1873 
May 1875 
October 1875 
October 1876 
January 1879 
May 1879 
June 1880 
November 6 1883 
November 1884 
January 20 1885 
December 1885 
March 1891 
March 1891 
February 1894 
May * 1895 


TO -——— 


— 


September 19 1864 


February 1852 
May 1853 
October 1854 
1861 

March 9 1884 
September 1862 
March 1864 
November 28 1864 
October 1868 
July 1865 
December 1869 
September 1867 
March 1870 
July 1870 
December 21 1893 
December 1870 
May 1871 
May 20 1880 
January 10 1885 
May 1875 
September 1875 
September 1876 
October 1878 
March 1879 
June 1880 
March 1891 
March 1891 
September 1885 
: 1895 
May 1895 
1895 
1895 

_1895 


NOTE.— We regret that we have been unable to obtain a photograph of the Rev. 
Thomas F. Mullen, Rector of St. Ann’s Church, 1884 to 1893. 
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SOME FORGOTTEN RECORDS OF PRINCE DEME- 
TRIUS GALITZIN.* 


BY REV. HERMAN J. HEUSER. 


The following notes are taken in the main from the cor- 
respondence of princess Amelia Galitzin + [the name is 
frequently written Gallitzin] mother of ‘“‘the Pastor of 
the Alleghanies,” the first cleric ordained to sacred Orders 
in the United States. I am not aware that they have ever 
been published in English. Neither Miss Brownson in 
her excellent Life of the Prince-Missionary, nor Lemcke 
(who wrote in German) appear to have known of their ex- 
istence, as they were printed for the first time only after 
the publication of their biographies. 

The few letters, which we here give, though but frag- 
ments, must prove highly interesting to the student of 
American Church history; for apart from the fact that 
they furnish supplementary matter to the historical 
biographer, they are also calculated to correct an erroneous 
though apparently general impression regarding the young 
prince’s conversion. Both Miss Brownson, who wrote with 
great care and gathered much of her information in the 
birthplace and early home of the prince, and the eminent 
Catholic historian Gilmary Shea, have left in their writ- 
ings the impression that the conversion of the youth was 


* The following letters and memoranda are taken from a small volume of notes en- 
titled Briefwechsel und Tagebicher der Fiirstin Amalie von Galitzin. Enthaltend bisher 
ungedruckte Briefe der Fiirstin, etc. Miinster, 1874. 

+ The name is written Galitzin and Gallizin in the correspondence of the princess 
‘and in the old family records. Prince Demetrius writes it Gallitzin, which form has 
been adopted my most of his biographers. The Russian origin of the name may ac- 
count for the diversity of pronunciation and spelling. 
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due wholly to his independent conviction, and that his 
mother had little or no direct influence upon his taking 
the important step of entering the Catholic Church. Quite 
the contrary is the fact, as will be seen from the two or 
three letters which follow. The error may have arisen 
from the pritfce’s own words as quoted in a ‘‘ Discourse on 
the life and virtues of the Rev. Demetrius Augustine 
Galitzin ”’, (Loretto, 1848,) in which he says: ‘‘ My choice, 
fell upon the Catholic Church and, at the age of about 
seventeen, I became a member of the Church.’”’ ‘These 
words, if they are correctly given, cannot be taken as an 
accurate statement of historic fact ; they simply record an 
accomplished change of his religious convictions during 
the time of youth. We have the testimony of his vener- 
able}pastor at Angelmodde, to show that he had made his 
first Communion on June 3, 1787, when somewhat over 
sixteen years of age ; and that he did so in company with 
his sister, both children being led to the altar by their 
mother. Indeed the princess’ own letters, especially those 
to Baron von Fiirstenberg, to whose priestly guidance she 
had entrusted her own soul, as well as those of her child- 
ten, show to what extent she exercised her maternal care 
and authority in regard to their preparation for the recep- 
tion of the sacraments. 


DOCUMENT I. 


“mH PRINCESS GALITZIN TO HIS EXCELLENCY, THE 
BARON VON FURSTENBERG, VICAR GENERAL, TO HIS 
EMINENCE, THE CARD. ARCHB. OF COLOGNE.” 

[The full address (official) as given in the letters to the Baron von 
Fiirstenberg is A Son Excellence Mons. le Baron Francois de Fiirsten- 
berg, Tresfoncier des Eglises Cathédrales de Minster et Paderborn, 


Conseiller de la Conférence d’etat, et Vicaire Général de S. A. S. E, de 
Cologne pour IP Evéché de Minster.) 


. ‘‘ANGELMODDE, Saturday, May 26, 1787. 
_ “Here, dear Francis, is the old letter which I had 
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intended to send you on the 17th, but forgot. I am 
suffering from a sense of weariness, such as comes 
after a fever; but God and the absorbing interest 
which I feel at present with regard to the children, 
bear up my spirits. Mitri, [the young prince was 
familiarly called by this name, an abbreviation for De- 
metrius,] is in excellent disposition; on the day after 
the feast I propose to go with the children to Minster 
in order to have them make their confession, and hope 
to return on the following day, expecting to see him 
make his First Communion here. As a festal gift for him 
I have selected a sword with the words from Matt. X, 28, 
engraven upon the blade. Mimi, [Marian the sister of 
Mitri; she was one year older than her brother,] has 
expressed her willingness (to accompany him) the day 
before yesterday; but as Iam not quite sure—nor is she 
herself—that vanity, on her brother’s account is not a 
leading motive of her wish, I have induced her for her 
own sake, to wait eight days, more or less as she might 
deem advisable, in order that she might examine her 


heart and aim at greater interior perfection ;—then 
she could receive the Holy Communion with a more 


peaceful conscience, perhaps on ‘Trinity Sunday, or 
Corpus Christi, or within the octave of Pentecost. I 
intend to give her my diamond ring, the one precious 
souvenir which I still possess, as a present on that 
day, because I desire that some permanent and joyful 
external token might keep the memory of the day eternally 
fresh. 

‘“‘T hope in all this to have your approval, dear Francis, 
since Iam not so fortunate as to have you here to ask 
your counsel and aid. Let me know at once in case you 
have any wishes regarding the arrangements, so far as can 
be done. I long for your help in the difficult époque de 
visite which is about to come upon me. May God guide 
us in His ways and be our aim and counsellor in all 
things.’ 


-e- -_e — 
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DOCUMENT II. 


[The following is from the diary of the priest, who gave the First 
Communion to the children. Evidently the original plan of deferring 
Mimi’s reception had been abandoned—perhaps upon Fiirstenberg’s 
advice. ] : 
‘“ANGELMODDE, 3 June 1787. 

“ The children had been excellently prepared for their 
First Communion, and they came to the parish church 
between six and seven o’clock. I said the Mass, and after 
receiving the precious Body and Blood of our Lord, I 
opened the tabernacle, praying silently for the forgiveness 
of our sins, and that the great grace awaiting the children 
might be abundantly obtained. As I turned around at 
the altar to say the M/tsereatur vestrt I saw before me the 
affectionate mother with her two children at her side, 
dressed in white. The sight touched my inmost heart 
and I did not dare to keep my eyes upon the lovely group 
for fear of losing my presence of mind. I felt as if en- 
chanted by this noble attachment of the princely mother 
to her children, with whom divine Love was about to 
unite Itself by descending bodily into their hearts. With 
trembling hand I gave them all three the holy Commu- 
nion. At the end of the Mass they repaired to separate 
places, as previously arranged, to makea half hour’s thanks- 
giving, each alone, in undisturbed intercourse with their 
divine Master. At the end of this time I led the children 
out to meet their mother, who had preceded them, toa 
tent on the lawn, decorated for this purpose. She em- 
braced both, as they entered, in a most affectionate man- 
ner; at the same moment two clarions began to discourse 
sweet music in the open air, which, being quite un- 
expected, produced a delightful effect upon the bright and 


happy children. We breakfasted all together in the tent. 


The Princess presented the young Demetrius with a short 
sword, which bore the inscription: Fear ye not them that 
kill the body and are not able to kill the soul; but rather 


fear him that can destroy both soul and body. Mimi, his 
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sister, received a golden ring with a facet in relief, around 
which was the legend: ‘/ am the way and the truth.’—In 
memory of thts most beautiful feast of my soul.’’ 


DOCUMENT III. 


“PRINCE MITRI GALITZIN TO HIS EXCELLENCY BARON 
VON FURSTENBERG. 
‘‘ ANGELMODDE, 8 Nov. 1788. 
“JT am greatly indebted to your Excellency for the 
letter which you were kind enough to write to me. I also 
much prefer not to see mamma return here until sheis in 
perfect health, especially since the cold is at present intense. 
‘*T shall contribute my best to keep her in good health 
when she returns, although I dread for her the cold baths 
and the draughts which pervade the house here. But I 
know by long experience, that all this does not affect her © 
nearly as much as our conduct does. I shall act according 
to this conviction, and have the honor to remain with deep 


reverence. 
‘“ Your Excellency’s 


‘“‘ Obedient servant 
[ Stgned. | ““MITRI GALITZIN.”? 


Some years later, in a letter dated 10 Feb., 1791, the 
young princess Mimi writes to her mother regarding her 
own state of conscience, and adds: ‘‘The good example of 
Mitri cheers me up. Please God I hope to confess Satur- 
day, and receive our Lord on Sunday. So that strength- 
ened by this grace, which I have for a long time forfeited 
through my own fault, I may be able to do battle valiantly. 
I know you pray for me, etc.’’ 

But this same sister writes to him in July of the following 
year, when, according to the wish of his parents, Deme- 
trius had gone to America for the purpose of educating 
his mind by foreign travel. The youth arriving in the 
New World had felt a strange attraction to devote him- 
self to the instruction of the numerous abandoned Catholic 
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settlers, and with this purpose had unexpectedly entered 
the Seminary at Baltimore. His sister warns him 
against a false and purely sentimental call to the clerical 
state. She reminds him of his weakness, of the pain his 
early education gave his mother, who strove to-make 
him know himself, and to teach him to wage a ceaseless 
war against his sensitiveness. She chides him in unmis- 
takable terms for his presumption in seeking to advise 
his mother in spiritual things of which she is so much 
better informed than he, despite the fact that he is now a 
seminarian. ‘‘The manner in which you play the little 
doctor towards your sister, [she goes on to say,] and your 
attempt to instruct your mother in things which she 
knows much better than you, seems to point rather to 
vanity and self-conceit than to any zeal for souls.” 


The following letters refer to the proposed journey of 
the prince to America. He was to be accompanied by 
his German tutor, the Abbé Brosius, a devoted and learned 
young priest, who would render the contemplated tour 
through the States interesting and profitable to his pupil. 


DOCUMENT IV. 


LETTER OF BARON VON FURSTENBERG REGARDING PRINCE 
GALITZIN’S JOURNEY TO AMERICA. 


‘(MUNSTER 15 July 1792. 
‘* MONSIEUR, 

“ As I learn from a letter of the Abbé Brosius that the 
day of his departure for America is close at hand, I am 
forced, in view of important considerations, to ask a favor 
of you, which I trust you will not take amiss. 

“Tnterests of the greatest weight oblige me to seek an 


- interview with the Abbé Brosius before he leaves. As my 


: 


poor state of health makes my departure for the baths 
toward the end of the month imperative, I would ask you 
to have the kindness to allow the Abbé to spend a few 
days here with me before his setting out for the journey. 
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“With the sentiments of highest regard, I remain, 
Monsieur, 
‘* Your obedient humble servant, 
[ Szyzed. | ‘‘B. FURSTENBERG.” 


DOCUMENT V. 


(NOTE BY THE SAME CONVEYING AN IMPORTANT LET- 
TER TO THE ABBE BROSIUS.) 

‘“Mr. Stone, the president of the English Academy at 
Liuttich, or his procurator, Mr. Wright has made an agree- 
ment according to which he engages to procure passage 
on an American Vessel which goes to Baltimore, for a 
priest named Brosius. M. Brosius has forgotten the name 
of the agent through whom the agreement was executed 
and hence Iam unable to address the enclosed very im- 
portant letter to the agent. Hence I ask you: 

‘1, To inquire for the agent who has procured the agree- 
ment for passage on the Baltimore vessel, and to hand him 
the enclosed letter. If he cannot be found anywhere else, 
the captain of the ship will no doubt be able to locate him. 

“2. Should it be impossible to obtain his address, then 
inquire from the captain, who sails for Baltimore, whether 
passage has been definitely secured for a young priest and 
at what time he will be ready to sail. ‘ 

“I would request you to lose no time either in finding 
the address of the agent, or in sending a reply, since the 
matter is of great importance. 

‘Should the vessel be ready to start on the 31st of this 
month, or on the rst or 2nd of August, send the answer 
ber estafetta at my expense; otherwise with the postal 
courier to my address. 

“ Miinster. 

[ Signed. | ‘‘ FURSTENBERG.” 


DOCUMENT VI.—A FRAGMENT. 


. ... I learned, through the post, of the arrangements 
which Mr. Wright had made; but since the orders have 
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all to be dispatched through Mr. Littledale, it is essential 
that he be made at once acquainted with the details. I 
would therefore ask you to inform Mr. Littledale as to the 
arrangements made by Mr. Wright concerning the ocean 
passage of Mr. Brosius; that is whether Mr. Brosius-is. to 
sail on the vessel Jane, Captain Anthony Daniels, as the 
information which I have received, together with the 
stgnalement of the vessel given by you, leads me to sup- 
pose. Mr. Schmidt, (this was the assumed name under 
which the young prince was to travel with his tutor the 
Abbé Brosius,) is very much pleased to sail on a vessel 
recommended by you gentlemen. He is satisfied to pay 
75 guineas for his own person, and in case that the passage 
money paid for Mr. Brosius amount to but 70 guineas, Mr. 
Schmidt will add five guineas to complete the price of 
ticket, under the condition that the captain will not allow 
any other passenger to take berth in their cabin except 
with their own consent. May I ask you, gentlemen, to 
oblige me further by obtaining from Mr. Littledale all 
the necessary information so as to arrange this affair in 
harmony with his orders. 

Mr. Schmidt (Prince Galitzin) will start from here. on 
Thursday for Rotterdam vza Arnheim. I take the liberty 
of enclosing a note in case the circumstances should call 
for this precaution. 


DOCUMENT VI. 


The last letter, which we add.to this selection, is written 
by the prince after he had become a priest and appointed 
to the mission at Conewago. It is addressed to his 
mother. ; 


] 


“wITRI TO HIS MOTHER, THE PRINCESS GALITZIN. 


‘“* CONNEWAGO, 7 Oct. 1797. 
“You may rest assured that I have no other desire in 
this world but to fulfil the divine will, and that my sole 
aim is to please God, to render my fellow-man eternally 
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happy, and that, in order to reach this end I am prepared 
to renounce everything which may give me joy in this 
world. You can also be sure that I find no lasting satis- 
faction in anything except in the labors of my vocation, 
converse with God, reading of spiritual books, ete., and 
that no other state of life could make me more happy than I 
am in my present one. ‘This is my conviction, the inmost 
record of my feelings and thoughts, which I wish to carry 
before the judgment seat of God. Would to God I were 
ever true to these convictions ; it would assuredly increase 
my feeling of joy and contentment. 

‘‘Iam troubled about my father, not knowing what is 
his present attitude toward me. May God direct him to 
have truly just sentiments towards himself, and I would 
be satisfied with the rest whatever it might bring to me. 
Let God do with me as He wills; I shall always kiss His 
just hand: but from the path begun I cannot retreat. I 
shall live and die, an apostle of Jesus Christ, and would I 
could add—a martyr of faith or of charity, a happiness ~ 
which was granted to one of my companions on the 8 
September of this year. He died, a victim of an infectious 
disease, which still rages at Baltimore. ‘To the last mo- 
ment he did not cease to render to his fellow-men every 
service in his power. 

“The two years and six months which I have already 
spent in the missionary life, encourage me to continue. I 
have been the instrument of the conversion of some Prot- 
estants, and indeed, had I but snatched one soul from the 
way of perdition and restored to the Catholic Church, I 
should be amply rewarded. But of this I shall write to 
you again in my next letter. © 

‘“*T close with the assurance that I shall ever remain, 
with deepest affection and reverence, 

‘* Your obedient sincere son. 
[ Stgned. | ‘“AUGUSTINUS, Priest.” 
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SOME REMINISCENCES CONNECTED WITH ST. MARY’S 
CHURCHYARD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BY JOSEPH WILLCOX. 


Beneath the shadow of_the western wall of St. Mary’s 
Churchyard there lies a vault of stone, sunk to the level 
of the ground and partly obscured by sods of grass and 
weeds. 

Eroded by rains and frosts, for a century and a quarter, 
the inscriptions on the capstone are now far advanced to 
the condition of illegibility. 

Within this tomb there lie the remains of a man, who, 
in former times, was an active merchant in Philadelphia, 
and a conspicuous participant in the affairs of St. Mary’s 
Church ; but now forgotten. 

Save for the Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society, the memory of the occupants of this neglected 
vault, would, in the progress of time, have been consigned 
to oblivion conjointly with their disintegrating tomb. 

In vol. III of the Records above referred to, many pages 
are appropriated to the inscriptions on the vaults in St. 
Mary’s Graveyard. 

On page 287 appear the following inscriptions on vault 
8, section X. 

“ Anna White— 

Ann White, daughter of Thomas Willcox— 

James White, died Feb. 8, 1770: age 66 years.” 

The names are inscribed in the order of the priority of 
their death ; but the copy of the inscriptions is not com- 
- plete: | 
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Stimulated by reading this publication, the writer lately 
visited the grave referred to: and, as a memorial to those, 
whose remains are there entombed, this brief history has 
been written of them and of some of their descendants, 

As the neglected condition of this vault has been re- 
ferred to, it is just to the descendants of James White to 
state that for more than 100 years they have been living in 
Louisiana; and that they have no knowledge of this tomb 
or its contents. 

“Anna White” was a daughter of James and Ann 
White, She was born March 2oth, 1757. It is not known 
to the writer when she died ; but she was the first person 
buried in St. Mary’s Graveyard. 

“Ann White, daughter of Thomas Willcox,” the second 
mame inscribed, was the wife of James White; she was 
born at Concord, in Chester Co., Pa., on May oth, 1730. 

The old homestead is now called ‘‘Ivy Mills”; and is 
located in Delaware County ; Chester County having been 
divided in 1789. 

At her father’s house the Jesuits established the first of 
their Missions in Pennsylvania about the time of her birth. 
She died in June, 1765. 

‘James White,” according to the inscription, was born 
in 1704. 

Nothing is known to the writer, concerning him, prior 
to 1747; at which time he was married to Ann Willcox. 

On August 2oth, 1747, ‘James White of Concord in the 
County of Chester, Chapman, and Ann, his Wife” bought 
a house at the south end of Front Street, near the Draw- 
bridge, in the City of Philadelphia, in which he probabiy 
lived ; and which he owned at the time of his death. 

There are probably the remains of three other children 
of James White in that vault ; as he lost four children by 
death before he wrote his will in 1767. 

Before St. Mary’s Church was incorporated the title to 
the land, on which it was built, was held by several mem. 
bers of the congregation, in trust. 
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On May 23d, 1763, Daniel Swan, Thomas Malaby, John 
Cottringer, William Hussey, and James White (merchant) 
deeded the property, on which stands St. Mary’s Church, 
to the Rev. Robert Harding, in consideration of the sum 
of five shillings.* . 

In December, 1758, James White bought, at Sherift’s 
sale, 228 acres of land in the Township of Providence, in 
the County of Philadelphia, which he afterwards sold on 
June 30th 1767, to Rev. Robert Harding. The latter sold 
the land to Joseph Cauffman, who bequeathed it to his 
children, among whom was Anna Marty, wife of Mark Will- 
cox, a brother-in-law of James White. 

James and Ann White had 8 children, viz. :— 

James, born June 16th, 1749. 

Thomas, born October 30th, 1751. 

Elizabeth, born October 24th, 1753; died November 
oth, 1756. 

Catharine, born July 11th, 1755; died November 15th, 
1756. 

Catharine, born May 3d, 1757. 

Ann, born March 2oth, 1759. 

Elizabeth, born February 11th, 1761. 

Robert, born April 1st, 1763. 

James White signed his will on July 11th, 1767, which 
was recorded in Philadelphia on March 3d, 1770, in Will 
Book “‘O,” page 473. It commences thus,—‘‘In the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost 
amen.” It directs ‘‘all debts to be paid and funeral ex- 
penses Free from Fashions and Habits of Mourning.” 

He bequeathed to the managers of the Roman Catholic 
Burying Ground Thirty pounds currency towards a school 


house. Healso bequeathed to Rev. Robert Harding thirty 


pounds for the use of the poor. Also to said Robert Hard- 
ing and Rey. Ferdinand Farmer five pounds currency. 
He bequeathed—“ To my son James four hundred pounds 


+ 


* See U.S. Catholic Magazine, 1888, p. 32-3. 
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sterling, to be remitted to him or his order: or otherwise 
paid as he directs.” 

“Also my Negro Cloe, either to be sold or kept for his 
return, as he orders; and, if he returns, all my latin 
books.’’ 

In addition to James he mentions, in his will, Thomas, 
Robert and Elizabeth; all the others undoubtedly being 
dead. He appointed as executors “‘ Mark Willcox, Bar- 
tholomew Sutton in conjunction with my loving friend 
James Byrne at the Golden Fleece.”’ 

Little is known concerning any of the children except 
James. 

In a paper, in the hands of the writer, dated August 
7th, 1773, Thomas White is mentioned as a merchant in 
Philadelphia. In another paper signed by him and dated 
January toth, 1775, he is mentioned as a merchant living 
at Cross Creek, in Cumberland County, N. Carolina. 
Nothing further is known about him by the writer ; or 
concerning Robert; or of Elizabeth, until 1782, except 
the contents of the following paper: 

‘“Nov. 29. 1779 Elizth White Dr 

To Bord and Cash 2-18,3.0 

Receid Decembr 31 the above in full from Mr: Marck 
Willcox.’’ [Szgned. “James Byrne’? ‘‘ £ 18.3.6” 

James Byrne, who kept the ‘‘Golden Fleece,’’ appears 
among the early pew holders at St. Mary’s Church. 

It will be observed, in the will of James White, that his 
son James was away from home; and some doubt was ex- 
pressed about his return; he, the son, being at that date 
18 years old. 

At the date referred to the Jesuits conducted a school 
at Bohemia, in Cecil County, Md. ‘They also had a 
College, at St. Omer in France, where their students 
were sent who wished to attend a more advanced course 
of study. 

A grandson of James White, Jr., lately informed the 
writer that his grandfather was educated at St. Omer in 
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France. His absence is thus explained at the date of the 
writing of his father’s will in 1767. 

Nothing is known about James. White, Jr., after his 
return, until September 7th, 1781; when he gave a receipt 
to his uncle Mark Willcox for some money. 

On November 28th, 1782, he sold the house in Front 
Street, Philadelphia, which his father formerly owned. 
The deed mentions ‘‘James White of Middletown in 
County of Chester, Doctor of Physick’’; and states that 
all the other children of his father James White are dead 
without issue. ‘This deed is recorded in Philadelphia, in 
Deed Book ‘‘D, 6,’ page 257. . 

In the will of his grandfather Thomas Willcox, dated in 
1772, one third part of a farm in Middletown, Chester 
County, was bequeathed to the children of his daughter 
Ann Willcox White. 

Mr. Alfred Sharpless, of West Chester, has kindly 
searched the Recorder’s office in that town, and sent to 
the writer the following information about the disposition 
of that farm, which is copied from his letter :— 

“On March 2gth, 1783, James White, ‘ Practitioner of 
Physic,’ sold to Jacob Hibberd 147 acres of land in Mid- 
dletown for 475 pounds, which he had bought on the 29th 


day of October preceding from John and Mark Willcox 
executors of the estate of Thomas Willcox. A portion 


of this land was lately purchased by the Trustees of the 
Williamson School. 

“This farm was originally purchased by Thomas Will- 
cox from Samuel McKee in April, 1751.” 

Dr, James White is next known in Philadelphia. 
Among the accounts of his uncle, Mark Willcox, then 
living in Philadelphia, appears the following,—on Novem- 
ber 15th, 1787. ‘‘Paid for porterage on James White’s 
trunk from sloop, 6 pence.’’ ‘The sloop sailed between 


Chester and Philadelphia. 


In 1787, Dr. James White occupied a seat in St. Mary’s 


Church in company with Mark Willcox. His name ap- 


hin ita en 
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pears on the list of pew-holders in that Church until 
1790; in which year he shared a pew with Peter Scraven- 
dyke, who married his cousin. 

Soon after 1790 Dr. James White moved to the vicinity 
of Fayetteville in N. Carolina, where many of his rela- 
tions were living. 

He there invested some of his money in property 
which was the cause of some litigation in later years; 
and which was not disposed of at the time of his death in 
1809 ; 

He next moved to Tennessee, where his son was born 
in Nashville. In 1799 he removed to Louisiana and was 
appointed judge of Western Louisiana. 

Through the kindness of Mrs. Charles P. Bolles, of 
Wilmington, N. Carolina, the writer has received copies 
of several letters that were written to Dr. James White 
by her grandfather Gabriel Dubrutz; from which the fol- 
lowing have been taken.* 


From letter dated at Fayetteville, N. C., Jan. 1st, 1798. 
‘Dr. JAMES WHITE 


“ Dear Siyv—I have no doubt that you wish to hear 
something about your affairs here, but am sorry that 
nothing favorable can be said about it. I assure you 
they are in a bad situation, owing to your great negli- 
gence, excuse the expression, which is the only apology I 
can offer upon this occasion, and your attorneys very 
properly spurred to act in your behalf. I have collected 
sufficient evidence for you to recover from the estate of 
our mutual friend Wm. England [another cousin] but 
your presence is absolutely necessary, &c. 

[ Stgned. | ‘“* Yours, G. DuBRvrz.’’ 


* Gabriel Dubrutz married a first cousin of Dr, James White; his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Mary Willcox Montgomery, being a sister of James White’s mother. 


{ 
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From letter dated at Fayetteville, N. C., May 26, 1800. 
“JAMES WHITE Esor Attakapas, near New Orleans 

“ Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 26th November I have 
to acknowledge 

‘The price of negroes is really beyond my expectations. 
Negro fellows sell here $400 only. Wenches $300 and 
$350. Boys from 10 to 12 years of age $260 to $270, In ~- 
consequence of your last letter I bought 3 the other day 
very likely $775; and shall continue to purchase as many 
as I can. I have now 20 able to work. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery* requests to be remembered to you. Mrs. Willcox 
isno more. She died last August universally lamented.f 

[ Stgned. ] “Yours &c G. DuBRUTz.”’ 


In another letter dated Fayetteville, N. C., July arst, 
1808, addressed to Dr. James White, G, Dubrutz writes: 

** Since the embargo nothing will sell at any price what- 
ever, there is no money in circulation. The different 
Banks that have been established since you were in Car- 
olina have thrown out of circulation all the gold and silver, 
we hardly see one dollar in a year, and of all places I ever 
saw Fayetteville is the worst to make a comfortable living, 
no employment, of course no encouragement to industry. 

“The Osage just arrived from Falmouth, England, 
nothing yet transpired from the executive, the Court of 
Enquiry has ended and General Wilkinson acquitted from 
all malicious allegations. Col Burr alias Eouard is at 
Halifax, a large fleet expected from England to sail from 
Halifax with a considerable military regular force, the 
ostensible object of which is Pensacola, but more probable 
New Orleans, but hope and trust Gen. Wilkinson will 
once more batter and confound treason and traitors.” 


* Née Mary Willcox, born at Concord, Del. Co., Pa., now Ivy Mills, Oct., 1736. 


+ This refers to Rebecca Butler, of Philadelphia, who married John Willcox, of Ivy 
Mills, Pa. They moved to Fayetteville, N. C., prior to 1772, They have numerous 


_- descendants in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 


——— 
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The following letter was written by G. Dubrutz to 
Joseph A. Parrott, Esq., at Attakapas, La., in reply to a 
letter announcing the death of Dr. (Judge) James White. 


“ BayETTEVILLE N. Car. February 4th 1810. 

“Srr:—I have to acknowledge your favor pr mail of 
the 14 of December last evening. We had an affectionate 
letter from my old and sincere friend The Honorable James 
White in his last illness. 

‘Our mutual friendship had subsisted without interrup- 
tion ever since the year 1785 when we became acquainted, 
no man in existence could appreciate his worth better than 
myself, he was a warm friend,a man of the greatest in- 
tegrity and strict honor, which causes me to regret his loss 
almost to desperation. I cordially condole with Mrs. 
White and family, everything in my power to obey the 
mandates of my departed venerable friend shall be punct- 
ually done. 

‘‘T shall write to you sir of what prospects there are for 
Mrs White to recover her full claim against the estate of 
Mr England. I shall be happy to become personally 
acquainted with you. Mrs Dubrutz as well as myself 
present their respects to Mrs White and their sympathy in 
the loss of their friend and relation. Your Respectful and 
Humble Servant, j 

[ Signed. | ““G. DUBRUTZ.” 


The letters of Judge James White to Gabriel Dubrutz 

were destroyed at Fayetteville, N. C., during the late civil 
wat. 
Judge White had one son Edward Douglas White, 
who was born in Nashville, Tenn., in March, 1795. He 
removed with his father James White to Attakapas parish 
in Louisiana in 1799. The latter was subsequently 
appointed Judge of Western Louisiana. 

FE. D. White was educated at the University of Ten- 
nessee, and studied law. He was elected to Congress for 
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three terms. He served there from 1829 to 1834, when he 
resigned, having been elected Governor. He was Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana from 1834 to 1838 ; and was again elected 
to Congress, serving from 1839 to 1842. He died in New 
Orleans in April, 1847.* . 

While serving his first term in Congress he met, at the 
house of his cousin Mrs. Deborah Hart, in Washington, 
Miss Catharine Sidney Ringgold, then living in George- 
town, D. C. He subsequently married Miss Ringgold. 
They have four children ; two daughters and one son liv- 
ing in Louisiana, and one son, Edward D. White, formerly 
U. S. Senator from Louisiana, but. now a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The family have always adhered to the Catholic faith. 

For some of the information, contained in this paper, the 
writer isindebted to Messrs. Martin I. J. Griffin of Phila- 
delphia, and Mark Pennell of Delaware County ; the latter 
being a son of Mrs, Deborah Hart, above referred to, and 
her first husband. 

The following is copied from “The Political Register 
and Congressional Directory,” by Ben. Perly Poore, 1878. 

‘‘James White was born in N. Carolina: removed to 
Tennesse: was elected a delegate from the territory, south © 
of the Ohio River, in the third Congress: serving from 
Nov. 18th, 1794 to March 3d, 1795: was a delegate to the 
Convention which framed the State Constitution of Ten- 
nessee.’’ 

The writer, at this time, is unable to determine if the 


‘above mentioned is the same James White previously 


under consideration in this paper, who was living in Ten- 
nesee at the time mentioned. . 

The following is extracted from a letter addressed to the 
writer by Justice E. D. White, Washington, D. C, 
January 2d, 1896. 


*See Appleton’s Cyclopxdia of Am.erican Biography, 1889, page 469. 
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‘‘T know nothing of the history of my grandfather, 
Judge James White, except that he lived a while some- 
where on the Gulf Coast between Mobile and New Orleans. 
That after the organization of the Territorial Government 
of Louisiana he became Parish judge of the Attakapas 
country: that he died at St. Martinsville in Southwestern 
Louisiana and is buried in the graveyard of the Catholic 
church there.” 


Abbelen, Rev. P.N., . 
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253 22 Birminghan Birmingham 
332 37 Lancaste Lancaster 
ADDENDA. 


The following information has been obtained from a 
letter received by the writer, from Mr. G. P. Thruston, a 


member of the Tennessee Historical Society at Nashville, 


under date of January 25, 1896, and from ‘‘ The Annals of 
Tennessee,’’ by J. G. M. Ramsey, 1853. 

The data has been obtained at a time too late to be 
incorporated in the paper on “Some Reminiscenes con- 
nected with St. Mary’s Churchyard.” 

During the last decade of the 18th Century there were 
two men, named James White, who participated actively 
in the public affairs of Tennessee. 

James White, of Knoxville, was born in North Carolina 


in 1737. He was a member of the Convention, which 


met at Knoxville in January, 1776, to frame a Constitution 


for the State of Tennessee. (See pages 650-1.) 
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He was a Senator in the first Legislature of Tennessee, 
which met at Knoxville on March 28, 1796. He died in 
Knoxville in 1815. 

James White, of Davidson County, in which the City of 
Nashville is situated, was elected a representative to the 
Territorial Assembly of Tennessee, in December, 1793, 
which met in Knoxville in February, 1794. (See pages 
621-2.) 

At the session, commencing August 2 5) 1794, he wasa 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary. (See pages 
625-6.) 

He presented a bill to establish a University in Greene 
County, which was passed, under the name of Greenville 
College. (Page 627.) 

On September 3, 1794, James White, of Davidson County, 
was elected, by a majority of both Houses, a Delegate to 
Congress. (Page 628.) 

This is believed to be the same Dr. James White under 
consideration who was then living in or near N ashville, 
where his son Edward D. White, afterwards Governor of 
Louisiana, was born in 1795, and who moved to Attakapas, 
in Louisiana, in 1799. » 
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